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PI^EFACE 


One of the cliief difficulties in writing a biography, 
of l^resident Kruger arises from his own reluctance 
U) Uilk either about himself or his career. -The 
reluctance cannot but be respected, though it may 
well be wished that it could be overcome. Beyond 
this, the earlier records «)f Transvaal history are 
both slender and scattered. 

The author "most gratefully ■ acknowledges , his 

indebtedness to l^lr. Tfieal, the distinguished 

author- of the " History of ^South AfrVa, ' who, has 

kindly supplied t‘'c key to the ,true history ol 

various matter’s ^onnficted *vith the Sojtn African 
¥ 

Republic, especially ii the earliei stages of its 
existence. Dr., Jorissen’s book, too, “T*‘ans' 
vaalsche Herlnncringen,” ha.s proved of the ytmo^t 
service in respect ofjater events. 

F. R. S.' ' 


■ifdrck 1898 . 
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CHAPTER I 

THE KRUGEJfS AN1» CAPE 

m 

That Paul • Rruger, jhe President of the South'^ 

African Republic, occupies a prominent and unique 

• * ^ 

place among 'men of the time, no one will Venture 
to deny. THfe fact^woujd be admitted perha0^€ven 
more readily by those who assail him than b)%tliqse • 
who appreciate him. Among those who ufisail him 
therd prevails, it may be, something of the feeling 
.that animated the Tanks of, the Tuscan, afln^r ih 
tlieir estimate oif th]K gall^try of Horatiusi«,Her-* 
miniust and S^riu¥ Larthis were, *'b9m^rat»^ely 
Speaking, negligible quantities. The real spirit 
the defence* 5f Rome, agaiftst the Tuseatf advance 
was present in ^oi^\it^. It wah he who^Miad 
organised tKe,,^fence of the city ; it v^^s htf^whb 
had bomq the clyef bu];den of that defence ; and'^on 
him descended eq'baily tfalb praise of his. compatriots 
and the bitterness of*liis countrySf^ enemies,, BuP 
fot this stay," said the Jattqr,." ere closb^ <fey|We,' 

, shquld have '^cked. th%*l»wsu(i • Much the^sam'e 
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feeling 'animates tha|»jvlio, having drecutned of and, 

planned 'the destruction of tlie South African Re- 

• • • • 

pyhUc, haye mdt with tha steady* aqd unwearying 
resistance of the patriotic forces which Paul Kruger 
h^S*personified and expressed* And it is. in a con- 
siderable measure, by reason df,his ^rsonifying and 
expra^itig this ^resistance that»Paul K(qger is to- 
day iRpluded among^t^ sm^'numbef *df men whose 
names and Vlrhos^ careers are familidr to tfie mind 
*of every dweller in the civilised areas «f the earth’s 
surface. Fof it is certain that if at this moment 
thero are five persons in the world Vhose names 

r 

everywhere awaken the sense of a rstfong and dis- 
tinct ^'ndividuality. among those five will be, and 
inu^ be, • included * the name of the President of 
the South African «Republic. 

J^ptariety of this .Ejnd' — but'Vhy not call it fame ?. 
— « depfsds partly oh surrpunUfi^ circumstances aiid 
paAJy orf*indfvidu^ character/* There is f^me, as 
fivay*oYten be seen, that depends far less upon 

f § * 

individu£^^ eharactef thati on gircumstdhces. There 
IS, an thp othei*hand, fame Hiat* dep^ds far less on 
circi^tagces than on ^individual cljarabter. There 
iS'bne.well-knpwn European instance in^which the 
’hereditary ^successten to ^ gre^t^'n^e and to the 
*kfccomplisher bfVgre^t * deeds has given world- 
wi(^ oirignty* to abts, ^d dyings which tn them- 
selves would perhaps ehardiy* be vofthy of notice., 
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These her^it&i^ ahsoci^io]}&«are Hlce • h^t-editary 
estates. They* start* their* poss^sspr at, !l* level 
which, even if he does'jtiothing bat steadily gfayi- 
tate doymhill, still keeps him v^l before ^he obser- 
vation of jhe world. •,'\A^en th^ a^e neither h^di-' 
tary associatiotts nor* hereditary estates, notoriety — 
or let us* ^gam ca|J it fame — may be ac^r^ by 
striking * pefSbnal "sUbCess or* striking personal 
devotion. THe last twenty year? of South African 
histoty* have 'supplied us with* instances of^ both* 
kinds ; for while tfic worldwide fame of Cecil 
Rhodes* rests upon personal* success, the. w®rldV 
wide fame of •f’aul Kruger rests upon personal 
devotion. 

It is impossible to avoid, this comparison. •YHb 
trend of circumstances has bean such lhat each of 
^ these two names s«i|rgests thge other. It nmst be 
admitted, too, ^ a* refh^rl&bfe (act tha^^ South^ 
Africa^ a’counthy 5ft little* hear^ of Vill Vitmq*the* 
last twenty years, should, during those twenty years* 
have produced ‘t^fo^ out of tjj|e *five .mftst noted 
personalities pf the idter decades of this^ century. 
Both,^ as * it may be said: have ejhe}ged»yroai 
obscurity j both have • brought marked • perscw^al 
characteristic? to^bgar ijpOn the circums'tances b/ 
which they * wpre surrounded ;^b&th have sfte» 
coeded .in respec^ of . the mdin objecj* qf ^heir 
endeavours; end both,*'m ce!^<Qt,of minor rliatteA,* 
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have to* a certain extent failed. Both Mve their 
enthasiastic disciples*; both have, their unsparing 

c ^ f * 

crif ios ; eanh preSents ae problem which will possess 
• a deep philosophicaJ^interest for the historian yet 
to But in the meantime, /seeing hbijr large a 
part* may be played in South ^Afritan affairs by 

r f ^ f < t , f 

public Opinion in Great Britain and in Europe, and 
seeinguhow scantily 'that puBJk opirticAi'is’ informed 
as to the reaf nature and dimensions?of the forces 

f * 

which Paul Kruger' represents, it mdy»be permis- 
sible to make' at least some effort to define them, 

f 

and ‘to ‘throw upon ^hem such light' as may be 
derived ‘from the character and career'' of the most 
-remarkable personality with which they have ever 
, been"ass6c;ated. ■■ * 

'/It.ic"not until the -year 17 ly that the name of 
JKruger^ appears Jn the' reccVds of the Dutch East 
I ndfe ConTpan jT at Capetown^. The year was a critical 
one in the history of the‘€ompany’s settlement, and 
marked tT'critical pfrio^ in the histofy of South 
African colonisation. It waJ a tntical year in the 
hfetor^”Df f^apetown as 'the year in whith occprred 

9 

thf^*first, and most fatak outbreak of small-pox — an 
outbreak whjch reduced 'the European population 
6f*the settlemenKby ^at* lea^^ 20. pe*!". cent, and 
whi(^ all bpC exterihinated 'the *Hottentot •popula- 
tion ifl its vicinity., c .It ;«vaS a critical* year in the 
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history S^uth jAfrican,£t»k>nisationr b&cause It 
signalised the qentre of a j^i^d ,of irntdi^mtion 
which has le(t most abiding marks \ipon^the country. , 
It is ijnpossible to glance ov^the lists *of arsivalsf 
between .the years and 1720 jvithout becomjng 
alive to the fact jthat during those years ^outh 
Africa w^ Enriched by many of ^the tafaiKe* ‘that 
are most dfiStfnguis^ed^ht tlje present day. Unlike 
the Huguenfic immigrants of "somft forty y'ears 
previously, •tHese immigrants represented no special 
European nationality and had not been urged 
abroad *by atiy special hardships or acts f)f •t)irannjf. 
They represented various nationalities Dutch, ' 
French, and German, and their moveiii^it* wag 
doubtless the result of the ^etferally disturbed coh-^ 
dition of Western Europe. *000 of* the natural 
channels for emigration laj? fhrough HollaMl^ tbeh 
the colonising fowjeV’of j£urope, just as i»)-dayitTie 
natural chann^ for*bmigra!tion fijorn tl^sfern E^ope 

lies through England. Tw name of Jacob* Krugsr, 

* # # 

the original •founder, or “atemijilder,” ofAfie Kruger 

family, finds ja. pla^e iA a list that rtjads ahnosfc li^e 

* * ^ ^ # . ^ ^ 

a Sguth AHncan directory.* There are,in»t‘Tis list 

to be found ‘Badenhore* (tho name tg-day ©f.wealjhy 
residents in ’thd* gputh£rh portion oC the Orange 
Free State); ^de 'Beer * (now Represented b^*^i ' 
member of the First Vpllfsraad ftj,* Pretoria)'; 
Bester (a ntfime weH ^n«wj\ ain. Natal) ; ^gnaut 
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a ^ 

(Stat^-S'ecrfetarx at ^Wnffontein) ; Bosman (a re- 
spe(?ted pastor •off the Dutch I^eformed Church in 
th^ T ransvaal) ; l^nd ^ancestor of the most famous 
President of the F4ee State) ; van Breda (one of 
th^* leaders in •the original ct^utch Republic in 
Na^il^ ; Combrink (a name well known to-day in 
Capetown) ; Fau^’e (represented by influential wine- 
farm|;rs in the Wtiktern Pi^aVincef; FYck (whose 

^ ‘a 

'name ;s preserved in the Free State town of Ficks- 
burg) ; van der Heever (to he found*^ ih the Cape 
Parliament) ; de Jager (Transvaal Volksraad) ; 
kloppeP (Chairman of the First Volksraad at 
Pretoria) ; Maasdorp (a name horibured at the 
Cape Bar) ; Maritz (ancestor of the founders of 
the capitSFof Natal) ; Meintjes (Second Volksraad 
at Pretoria) ; van Reenen (one of the owners of the 
laifnowS' ’ Constantia vineyards near Capetown, the 
name bf kig also ‘preserved in* the t'tle of the pass 

' *■ I * ■ "mi. * f 

through the ^Drakensberg mountains between the 
Free State and Natal); “van Rooypn (a frequent 
name in l^atal antFon'the Tran^v^al* border of 
Zulufand); Smif-(late Vice-President ©f the Trans- 
vSal)TSleenJcamp (Pretoria Volksraad); *Uys (origi- 
nator of the well-known faAjly ori^ thd T^ansvaal- 
Zululand border) ; ‘Vorstep (Ptethria Volksraad) ; 
<fe^ WafJ (well known,, in tKb Cape Legislative 

» * C ^ f-M 

^ssemWy ae in the Tftangyaal Civil Service!). 

These' are but ,a few Htstanchs id a list which indjpdes 
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• . 

also tRe n&mo9 of Brori^hoi^^’Ferreita, HaarKofr 
van Heerden,*de Kock, Kfy&uw, *Mar^, Muijpik, 
van Rensburg,* Jloos, vin c^er Spyy,* Vermaak, de 
Vries, and others which afe ejislly recqgpiised *as 
identified with the (South — ntore especijJIy 

the Republican South ‘Africa — of to-day. • * * 
It wa^ to. this i^ch stream o^ immig^ratipiF (hat 
Jacob Kn^ef, J:he •fpkinder of ,thd 4Cruger family, 
practically belonged. * It arfi^edLon (he shoYfis of* 
South Afri^*at a moment which, in spit'e of local 
disasters, was qn tlfe tvhole propitious. The growth 


and consolidation of the settlement in Table Mourr. 

' * • * 

tain Valley waf leading to the gradual enlargement 
of the colonial boiihdanes and to the slow OKC^asion 
of civilised life and rule eastward and* nprthj^ard. 
That the representatives of th^e Dutch East India 



Company did not d* much ta encourage thi^mov^- 


Aient may be easilj^hplieved .Their chtef co'ncern 

' was die •maintenaace *of revietua^ingkjst^doy foS 

the Company’s ships on their voyages to a#id from 

. * * • • 
the East Indi£^‘ and it ^oidd .hardly^ yl^e them 

altogether to*see ieir, responsit>ilit|ps extended^over 

an ever-ificreasing area In which tfieyvcouf^^eiZercise 

.•*'**• 


* Mr.* Bi)rce,*in his “ ImpftsAions ot South Afric^*’ lathet* con- 
temptuously spmks If tjie Du(cli East India Coppany having fdr 
their object the making^^of “a* cabbag^garden " at the 
Their object,* howev^, was preoic^y tlfe same as that of the 
British 6overhment in^latfr yems, th» eS^yilisbment of *a 
half-way station on the voya||e^o the*East Indies. 
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f 

'blit little control. attitude 4n ^is respect, 

indeed would beem'^o ^ve been ninth the same as’ 
, that of the tarjier military G6ver;;ibrs of the Cape 
, of Cood Hope after it had passed under the British 

^ V * 

fiag. Capetown wa^ a convenient and ^strategically 

* • C • o 

"in||pQ*tant half-way house between Europe and the 
Eastv and to this* object every ' other ^consideration 
had to be subctdine^ted. Thfife ar^ indications that 
< the -'ruling pQwers irf €!apetown, in the early* part of 
last ctintdry, did not view without unpasineSs the 
advent of a population possessed 6f np inconsiderable 
enterprise and independence, and free, from any of 
that patriotic sentiment that might supposed to 
imptes&.. Dutchmen with th'e clUims of a Dutch 
, 'institution. * Nevertheless the immigrants arrived 
' and continued to arrive ; and as the lands m , the 
more immediate neighbourhood .of Table Bay were 
t^keri up, * the newcomers • apd their descendants 
fiatupliy spreajfi thamselyes • nojith wards and^ east- • 
wards, \nto *the less-inhabited districts, moving 
slowly foi;}^^^^ thejr wagons ^hd, their grow- 

ing flocks till, by the time the eighteenth century 
* had Am ‘three-quarters, of' its' course, tthe north- 
eastern boundary of the Colony was w^l up towards 
the Orange River, apd as.figLr east ^!s the site of the 
present pretty* littl^own of Coltjsberg. « 

> , It is interesting lp«t4ke note* of this gradu^ 
ilrigration, ftecause it' sdrvq|» .t6' throw a certain 
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9 


amount Hghe off dici'mofq, gener&I. mtgratioif 
nor^nvard — the' “ Great Trfekf* as u is cftRedsr-of 
son^ie sixty year^ ago. *The mov^nfent from ^ the 
n^ghbourhood of Capetowh to. tne banks of ^tfie 
<^ange River was not, jt may takeh for granted, 
/iccomplished without ‘considerably hardship* ajid 
suffering.* IbVas a movement througlf a^QoOnlry 
for the im^tvpart t>aj‘i*en and. desolate, affording 
at the best of* times Kttle p&siure for* the passmg 
docks* and Ijpble to long periods of drought, ’while 
the winters, at an efei^tion of three to-four thousand 
feet above sea-level, were often inclement, in, thd' 
extreme. Besides these drawbacks, moreover, there 
were all the risks and dangers of a journey<i4ifotigh 

w* 

an almost unknown and completely 'unciviUsbd 

country, subject always to thq, attacks* of enemies 

— the Bushmeij — miJk) were possessed of aft ev 
• • • * • * 
aiiperating capacity, 'for* plunder and destructio^f. 

It seepis 'not improbable,, indefid^ phat*,only ^he 
hardiesf and most enterprising of the coloniaj 
families would * have bnteaed* ort such, pilgrim- 
age at all, and ^that it was thes« same famjlieS 

that, wherf ihe 'necessity* for a furthdT moy.e|,intp 
• • • , • • 
the wilderness seemed jo apse, became its natv^^ 

leaders. 

W - • 

That the 'Kroger,* family toojil n part, and*«i 
leading part, in thuse njigrafibne, the,r€; is,aSundant 
evidence to show. *lo U‘Z7.5 Governor van Pletlen-* 
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* * i * 

'berg, who, field o^de CapbtoWil* frxjfm 1774 to 

a* journey to what is* now known as 

the Colesberg district, th^n /orming the extreme 

nor|h-easl corner of the Colony. This journey, a 

matter of codsidei^le fatigue and hardship, was 

uadA’taken in, response to a petition from the 

fafn^m , Y&ident* in the district, j&vaying to be 

allowed such fiidimentary mstifutione e{ civilisation 

' 4s*^landdrost’s ^mag*istrate’&) court,*and a 'church. 

The ^petition was forwarded to Capetpwn by Jan 

Kruger, a grandson of the foimder of the family, 

*and. {pore his signature, as well as the*sign2itures of 

Jan, A 4 rian Venter, Adrian van Jaarsveld, Jan 

Oostfiilken and thirty other heads of families who 

had. foun,d a bleak home for themselves in this 

ifliima Tk&le of South African settlement. How 

•incleipient the climate nfight ab- times become was^ 

fVcibly^demonsjtratbd^o^ Governor van Plettenberg 

' by 4 h*e sk^etQns.or*some thfee*thoQSand she^p that 

^ad perished in a sno^^orm a few monthi before 

his visits « Jc was ^n*ajlargd deg^nee tl^e hardships 

fesyJtingr from so inclement a cltn\ate,that procured 

ipr settlors in this district, the Spa'rta of die 
• • • • • 

C^pe Colony, a reputation, for sternness and stub- 

• • *s • #* 

*bornness. Besides the risks 0*011 the climate, the 
dormers were &u%rin^ ^riously frpm'die depreda- 
• tions o( tOeir 9ld enemi^ the Befshmen, aivi it bias 
*one* pf their complaint^ 4 hkt their ’families were 
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• ^ 'i * 

exposed to ounlieces&iy dangle from this Source 
while they were away "at St^lenbo^h^ wherd T:bey 
were registered as burghers,* goings tiirough their 
annual military exercises. Cut^eff as thhy were 
both from, sC church*, agd a court pf "justice, .and 

♦> O 

their children dftpriypd of educationp their lot Vas 
by no meaQs*an enviable one. Yet, m *^td «of 
all the hardship? th£y^^dured,«it does not seem 
to be hinted •that these stafwaft frontier mSh. 

. ’ O 

under any circbmstancp contenrlplated a retreat. 

From these •facts “it would appear that the 
Kruger family were already, before the closp, of* 
last century, occupying a leading and authonUitive 
position among the most enterprising and H&rdlbst 
of the frontier farmers, and , it cannot b^ doubte*d* 
that that position was accorded* to then! by virtue 
of their capacity to* deal 'with the circumsiances ' 
of the situation.^ Governcy; faif P^ettenbei^, whp 
seems so have^beett one ®f thc;^ naost^dtpabfe*of 
the Dutch administrators, complied with the^fay^i; 
of the petition as iar as possibly, compljanee being 
rendered easier by the undertaking of the pgti-* 
tiohers to stibscribe liberally towards the eos.% of 
the new establishments.* .The Governor’s .jpurnpy 
was also utilii^d Co^«the*pturpose of maricing out ' 
more accutpfely the.*northem ap^ 'eastern bourn* 

daries of the settlement. ro*marlt, she, extreme 

• • • • 

north-eastern* bounda»y**<d’, the,,Cpl©ny he erected’ 
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'what •became knc^ at “ Plettferfberg s Beacon,” 
* ^ * * * 
oil, tJw ,bank^ of^ the Zeekoe* River (then known as 

Plettenberg‘s River)r a /tributary of the Orange 

R^ver, and it is* significant of the wild state of 

the ^country* at the tim^ that durfng his visit 
• • 

tiirehty hippopotami were killed fn this river in 
ohel d*j,y. ' After determining the’ “limits of the 
Colony towafJs the north’<e&st, *vkft« -Plettenberg 
4)7oceeded southwards, and,* by agreement with the 
chiefs of the warlike Xosa tribes, fiked the eastern 
frontier at the Great Fish River.* These are the 


'boundaries that appear on the map* of 1795, the 
year in which the Cape first 'oame under the 
Britrslf-flag. 

• ’ The pplitical storms, that swept over the northern 
hemisphere towards the close of the eighteenth 
• centyty were not with'out their effect upon the 
fepttlenifnts in^ Sbufti^ Africa. Abuses in the 
' administsAtiov created deep di^cofitent ama>ng the 
independently minded /.settlers, to whom* at the 
same tkuev'the r^^olfc of* the •North American 
•Cojpnies seen»ed to supply the . suggestion of- a 

• * % • f , 

tenijjdy. ^ While in the outlying districts the, Com- 
fj^ny’s^ authority and .control were hardly .percep- 
•tible, in Capetown itself jhejv^wtre *asserted to a 
•degree and with^p force which prpdUCed a feeling 
akin to* e^aspe^atioif. •^‘f^ot .content widi preserving 
•ordei; the Company's c^mals sought to exercise 
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a .tyrannical irftefference )n,tRe> private >afikirs of 

• •• ** if** * 

individuals. Thif abuse of* ai^hqrity .at' last 

culminated in the forcibfe deportation' to Batavia 
* , • • • 
of a certain Buitendag, against^whom some ccwn- 

plaint had, been madp pf violence fo* members <o( 

his family. SuCh arbitrary conduct. supplied ft'esh 

justification^^ tb* those who were already hg*talidg 

for administft^fve refortjf, and the act was so little 

approved by tHb higher' authorities "that* Buitendd|[’. 

• * 4 

on reaching Bcftavia, was at onctf allowed to return 
to Capetown, djwng, however, on the return voyage. 

These* events, which served* to create a sejious* 
breach between* the rejjresentatives of the .Dutch 
East India Company and the more intellig€ht 4nd 
independent of the colonists* exercised a ^omewhatr 
important influence when, a few years lat’er, the con- 
flict between England and’Fr^ce led to a dnqjand* 
for the practical handing ovjgr^o Grejit Britaip of tfiS 
South Aftfcan fe'ttlefherTts. tThe Remand Came up»on 
a community divided against itself. The tyranny 
and weakness of ‘the l5utch Cbpipany'djspbsed not 
a few of the colonists to look with <favour on ig.ny* 
kind of chadge, even at ther cost of comings unde?; 
the sway of a foreign ^ Fqwer. With little seriojus 
resistance Ca|i)etAwii. w^ • occupied by a British ■" 
garrison, wh6 nominally held tlji ^settlement, ««« 
behalf of the Netherlands (j^V\srnm^nt, ^as against 
possible French. aggression. 'Xhe tchange, it, may* 
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'be taken (bf gfranted, exercised biifdittle effect on 

< *<if ** 

the fainjers in the frontier districts of the Colony. 
The Company’* Government did httle for them and 

r ^ r ^ 

interfered with them less, and the new administra- 
fion, so long as Capetown ;tself was made secure, 
hj‘d'’no desire ,to display any greater activity. It 
wks'not^ until the possession of the Cape was finally 
confirmed to Threat Britain icthat ‘British ' adminis- 
‘ trSfbrs began, bythd irritating exerejae of autocratic 
authority, to imitate the faults that -had led to the 
unpopularity of the Dutch Ea'st ' India Company. 

•* I^^eantime, battling with hardship* and quietly 
chensljing their regard for their independence, the 
frontier’ farmers waited and watched. Had the 

I i 

rdpeeseotatives of iGreat Britain been less domi- 
neering and more, regardful of the feelings, and 
itnte^jpts of those over whom thoy exercised control, 
hpw different the *■ history of .South Africa might 

‘ ha>;e lieepf! .Bqt 'as it has been ifr-the later years 

< \ ‘ > 

of the present century, §<;> it was in the earlier years. 
Contempt«and ignorance dn one side produced 
suspicion and,, estrangement on tlie other, the 
^nt^gonism ‘thus created leading to * events the 
effects qf which have .been no less imoortant than 

C ' c « 

. far-reachfng. 
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'fllfi feRUGI?<S AND TftE TREK 
‘ • 

“No j)eople,n«t of British descent ever offerecf such 
favourable material for conversion into loyal British 
subjects*as did the South Afrioans when they cfun^'> 
by conquest un<Jer British rule.” 

In this weighty 'sentence Dr. Theal, inAis* able 
and impartial “ History of Sout^ Africaj’^'^descj^ltes 
one 4of the great South Africaq possibilities which, 
nearly a centqry .^fter the first planting pf thp» 
British flag on tha( qpntincMt, ''still remains uhfyt- 
filled. • Indeed? 'in ihis*ye^r of 189^ its‘»,fulfilmjEnt ' 

• * i 

seems ftirther off than evei^. There is a far nbarper 

antagonism^ • bet^veen • the • forces * represented by 

President Kruger, and those represented by> the 

latest forift of British aggressiveness, than tl^jere, wj^ 

• * 

in the days, of Lord ^Gleqelg and the .emigrant 
farmers or eTenj,in^tfiose» of lliord Carnarvon and 

President Burgers. ..Not 'only hdh <he antagoni^ 

• * ^ • 

hpcomq closer and more irithnate, but. the memory 
»* • Voi. iv. fiSaS-i^SA) P-**8- 
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^of pMf events serves fo^ive*ad(iitlbna( bitterness 
to cn6Ments of the nfoment. *The forts that to-day 

i C 

overlook, Pretoiia are* only the natural outcome — 
natural, that is, so ^ong as the policy of the Colonia 
Office in London continues* to work on its old mis- 

i * 

taken lines — of* the retirement<.of the best blood of 

^ r 

the tafpe' Colony from British authority in, 1835 and 
the resistance'" to British rule in the' 'Fransvaal in 

In tracing the development of the* remarkable 
personality of’ Paul Kruger we pracftically trace the 
^ history of the cau^s that have driven ' into an 
attitude of watchful antagonism towards the British 
racii ap’d British rule a people eminently qualified to 
form an'important aad valuable factor in the popu- 
lation of a British Empire, and always ready, if they 
"weraonly permitted, “to mainta^iif ’ the utmost friend- 
liness with that.Empiife The*. two chief causes of 
thio .attitude of watchful antagottism are riot difficult 
to trkcte. They are to.'- be found in the personal 
vanity of 'British salesmen who have' successively 
exew:ise4 control over colonial ’policy, and in the 
wholesale, and almost 'ceaseless slander and, mis- 
representation .with which, the Dutch racq in South 
"Africa — trie settlers who 'occupied .he'' country when 
'it came under the British' fiag-'-have Bqen pursued. 
These twe,ctuses hive between them contrived the 
fatal «vil from whi<;h.^.SQU<!h Africa His for n^rly 
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a century fr^m wj()ich it 'cgntitiues to' 

‘suffer. One without 'the other woiHd have* been 

comparatively fi^rmless.*^ Even the vanity of the 

vainest of Colonial Secretarfes could not fly in jthe 

face of facts which were known to tlfle public, and 
• • • .**.•' 

even the mos(» unscrupulous invei}tors of Action 

must fail 'if eheir inventions were hoitestjji scfti- 
tinised by. ^n* impartial 'and cool-he9ded occupant 
of the Colonial Office. The Inventors of flcti^n ' 

have ** been* ^metimes missionaries, sometimes 

* * • 

officials, sometimes (though not so ofton) journalists, 
sometimes traders, sometimes* speculators. * Their*' 
object has beed in all cases almost precisely .the 
same, viz,, the attafhing of some end in wbit^*they 
have been personally interested- There^ has alsof* 
been. a marked similarity in the»methodS they hav? 
pursued, their chieLvreapon be,ing always the*fyste*« 

m'atic poisoning of tJie.publicV^mhid in Grea^ Britaift 

- • #• ^ ^ < 

with false or grossly-exaggerated* rep«)rts,Vircula4ed 

in such ‘a manner that the J^low-paced contradktioi} 

of those wh^are,slandftred«coflies too ^^weto act as 

an antidote. It has been by sucji means t^at,* 
• * * • * • 
between rdees largely akin by descent, T>y language 

and by sentiment has been jengendered ao atmos- 
*# • ^ 
phere of suspicion and Imstility ^h^it has hot failed' 

on three several occai^ions 'at lea^i* tb be electrified* 

intp open war. 

The centraJ«poin{,' 4 s*i 4 may*be called,’ of modern* 
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* ' , , 

‘South Afnc&n history is t|ie event that, in a manner 

singiiisu-ly forcible anfl picturesque, lirst marked the * 

strength o( the antagonism between British authority 

arid South African ^ettlurs. That event is, of course, 

C 

die exodus cf the emigrant, farmers, popularly 

'sp'oken of as “The Great* 'f'rek." Tlie causes 

and nature' of this movement, which , may be said 

to have extended qver the four yegirs - commencing 

■ wi^hthe I St of January, 1836, have, ir common with 

so many South African matters, been variously 

misrepresented. Of several" of these misrepresen- 

.tations' Dr. Theal lucidly disposes,' apd it will be 

sufficient here to say that the “Gt‘ea.t Trek” was 
0 < , 

in no respect a continuation of former expansion, 
tha; it was not founded on any objection to the 

' r ^ Ct 

freeing of the domestic slaves of the Cape settlers 
nor on any desire to be free from the restraints 
6f Idw. The men* who took part in it as leaders 
* were • menu of reputation ‘and substance, ancf under 
their, giidaiice and control the movement became 
a ’wholesale exodus cf ^ settled population, driven 
by stress of circumstances, political and other, to 
seek* for new homes, in'" a country V^hich was 
practically an unknown wilderness. The movement 
, w^ carried on openly ppd ‘ deliberately,* with full 
notice to the British authorities, who •declared that 

*«* t I • 

they had^ no legal ,gF 36 nd for interfering with Jt. 

. • ‘ History W Sojith Aftica^” yqS iv.*(t834-i;854), h>. 90-92. 
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• • . •* 

f • • • t - • 

Probably t^e truie causesfthakjay beltiqd k were* 
‘never more truly and cleaily* stated than «n j:he 
document publisl^ed *at prahamstoyrn* in> January, 
*837, by Piet Retief — the taibnted leader who, little 
more than twelve months later, fell a •victim to tb^ 
treachery of the Zulu *king. The ^document jw^l 
deserves to be* quotid. 

“ We commenced, *' ftf saving the 

Colony from thpse evils which* thKaten it by tiffe, ' 
turbulent and dishonor conduct of [native] vagiPants, 
who are allowed*to hifi&t the country in every part ; 
nor do we see any prospect of* peace or happiness *< 
for our childneif in a country thus distracted .by 
internal commotion^. 

“We complain of the seye^^ losses ’which 
have.b'een forced to sustain by the emancipation 
of our slaves, andjtbe vexatious laws which, have* . 
been- enacted respec{ing theih, • 

• “ Wd oomplsnn *of ‘the, continual system ^ol 
plunder V^hich we have for ^ears endured from the^ 
Kafirs and other, coloured glasses, and p^icularly 
by the last invasion of the (oloqy, which 

• * * • • mm • • • • * 

desolated the frontier districts and ruified lyos^ o( 
the inhabitants. 

“ We complainj^of tlie amjustffiable odinm whic^ < 

haa been ca^>upon 1^ by interested •and dishone^, 

*• • • 

pe^ns, under the name of rdligien, who§e testimony 
is believed ij» die exclusion bf*all. 
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‘ c ^ * 

‘evidence an our f^oifr^ and we “dan » foresee, m 
a res&ft of this prejudice, nothing but the total ruin 
of the country.”* 

Further paragraphs declared the intention ot the 
emigrants to upjhold “ the juft principles of liberty ” : 
t€ ^tablish proper relations between master and 
servant .While prohibiting slavery ; and^not to molest 
any people or‘<feprive them'^df (he snYallest “property, 

' .wliile at the same time fully prepared, tind determined 
to defend themselves against , attack,*^ The final 
paragraph of « the declaration* read ‘as follows; — 

** are now leEiving the fruitful lan'd of our 

birth, ,in which we have suffered 'enormous losses 
and cpfj'tinual vexation, and are about to enter a 
“ litrknge g,nd dangecou,s territory ; but we go with 
a firm reliance on •an all-seeing, just, and merciful 

• God, ‘whom we shail always* fear and humbly en; 

« ^ II V 

3<savour to obey."' . 

#There/dre abo^t this declafatio'tf^ a dignity and 
resolve which, to pecsons possessed of *the like 
qualities^, •pe'fed nq 'i'eoommendatBon.-. Its special 
'value, as an diistorical document, lies in the fact 
that ef/ery complaint ‘refers to a well-known and 
e^^tablished grievance,* eqch of which* bjr itself was 
' highly calculate^ ‘to woqnd .theSL sfilf-respect and 

• to endanger the* .fortunes of the cplofrial burghers. 
The vagrapcy cothp^med. of, •^coupled as it was 

‘ wifh, serious injury, to pfcpesty and danger to life. 
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. r / • 

WM the difectf result of fiip ^licy laid. d<Jwn by- 
Lord Glenelg, as^Cofonial Scfcretjiry, in tHl? face 
of remonstrances from , Sir* Benjamin 'D’ Urban, 
who was then Governor of the* Colony and High 
Commissipner, after ^h^ terrible natjy^ war of J855, 
which had coiAmenced at Christivas-time ii{ the 
preceding* year by wliolesale massacre of Eypopeahs 
and the deatttJction^jSieir farms. * iLord Glenelg, 
whose personsd. vanity was remfofted »by^the rtTs. 
representations of missionaries, m whose favour he 
was prejudiced, ^‘ustified the native riung, overruled 
the arrartgements made by Sif Benjamin D'lJcban 
for the security of the^ European population, And 
practically set the* seal of an Imperial *^nction 
upon the depredations com/ni^ed on th^ farnKrs! 
As regards the losses sustained through the 
^ma ncipation of «lht slaVes,* the story is ,wefl 
known — ^how well-c«nsidere(f*.«diemes for'a^jradudl 
Mancipation,* brigtnadng. in |he •Colftnyi *i^re 
rudely 'swept aside ; hoW.* the sum set apart foj' 

9 

compensatipn only represented about jone-third ol 
the estimat^ lo^s*; and how even 4 he paymei^ cfl 
this sum *was so provided for that in many sas«£ 
the slfive-owners received, no benefit whatever. 
The complaiht ias^ .to the odium cast * upon the 
settlers ‘*in*the name o*f religjbif,” had a solid 
justification in tUb prQcee< 3 I!hgs of ^estaiji mission- 
aries^ who, with i)r- Vhi|ip their head, *l)a2kec 
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up the nforauding*’ Kafirs, denoi^iced the states-, 
nutnli^e an 4 moderate policy 'Of, Sir Benjamin 
P’ Urban. ’and, '.with \he *picturesque assistance of 
two presumably converted Kafir chiefs, carried 
o|l a campaign of malignanf denunciation of South 
Afrrcan colonists, Dutch and Englisli alike, through- 
outGfeat Britain.' What Dr. Philip chd then has 
been done since, and ii\ the ^ihe way/asVill be seen, 
and with results no less dangerous ahd exasperating. 

It was under these conditions that, in the early 
part of the ^'ear 1836, the northward movement 
across the Orange ^iver began, the emigrants for 
theTmost part travelling ip bands, ^ch under an 
elected* 'coinmandant. The first party that started 
“was of no very coflaiderable size. It consisted of 
families from the district of Albany — the district 

' t 4 

' of which Grahamstown is the 'bapital — under the 
leadership of Louis l^riechafd,* who took wjth him 
hisr .wife 'and Voun children. I’here were also in- 

t 

cltide'dln the party the •families of Carel Triechard, 
Hendrik Botha, "Pr^torius, G.“ Scheepers, H. 
IStp^'d®*’'^* ?• Albrech^ If seems probable that 

rile ^eariy departure of 'Louis Triechard was owing 
tQ.the fact that, in .consequence of thb v,iolence of 
' his language againkt the* British Government after 
'the war, a large 'reward had' been offered for his 

' o »> C ^ tf . ^ ^ 

* Jhepl’s '‘Miisfoiy of ^outh voL_ iv. (1834-1854) 

PP- 5a'-S4. 
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• • 

apprehensibn. • ^ Before cro6siilg[ the bdrder .Trie- 
chard’s party w^.sviell^ by tlie addiyon of andther 
party under van* Rensbi9rg,^Whicb,fncluded families 
of Bronkhorst, De Wet, van Wyk, Vilj«en, * 
Aucamp,. and Prins. ‘Their wanderings were*/ar. 
and not fortunate. (They penetrated by slow sta^s 
to Zoutpansberg, in the ix)rth-east of the TrfnSvaal. 
There th6*two* partf^i* sep£irdfed, that under van 
Rensburg ^unering what was believed at; the time 
to be total* annihHatjpn at the hands of a native 
tribe. Triechard’s party moved on fh the direction 
of Delagoa 'Bay, where, after*enduring great Aard * 
ships, as well as losses from fever, they,tfrere 
hospitably entertained by the Portuguese audiorfties.. 
There, too, the leader, Louis^'l'riechard/* died,* tKe* 
survivors of the party, sadly difttinished in numbers, 
finding their wayl^ack by sea* to Natai.' 

Thgse two motfietAentSi Vhich may abpost 'be^ 
regarded as one, represented the begiamtigs of^the 
great emigration from the comparatively* settled 
districts of the* Cape C5lon)fc into th% unknown 
wilderness beyond tbeJ^ir^Jige Rivfir.^ The s^ltonU 
movement was one which, so far as present (^urppsfts 
are conc|;rn6d and by^’easdn pf its. influelice upon 

• * t • * 

* In 1895 tfie gcandsoff of Louj^ Triech^d was among«th^ 
l^^svaal burghers visited l)8lag»a Bay connection with 
the opening of ^e raii>way.«« The ssone cor^lity^ wasVxtgpded 
to^itti as to his* grandfadi&r, Vhese«grtve Jie* w%s able to ^sit. 
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« « 

*the futQre of the intdiQr\>f South' A'fricti, dematuls 
a mdtk care/ul « cottsideratidn. . This movement 
originated 'in the district of* Tarka-*-a, district lying 

f • • r 

close against what was then the eastern frontier of 
tile Qolony, and was under «th£ direction, of Com- 

r • 

man{iant Andries Hendrik Pot^iete^ who has been ' 

deSicsibed ’ ^ “a substantial burgli^r of kindly 

disposition and moderate vi^y^s*’ THe party which 

'he* directed, 'hoWever, was not wholfy drawn from . 

the Tarka district. Attached to it, and acknow- 

« 

lodging Potgieter’s authority, ' wafe a body of 

'hurg^ers from the district of Colesberg, then, as 

0 

has«been seen, the extreme north-ea'stern district 
of the .Colony, This body of burghers included 
“Carel Cilljers, with 4;is«.wife and six children, Jan 
du Toit and' his family, Jan Botha and his family, 
'thre^.families of the Krugers, eight families of the . 
Liebenl^prgs, four 'far^ilies of < th^ Brookhuizens, 
'foiyf families of '’the'/ Briti^ arid three families of the 

r r ^ ^ 

\jap Refasburgs. The Gdliers’ — more recently spelt 

Celliers— lia?/^e always^ been distinguished for their 

tklepts and indfependence, while* du 
• * • • * • 
this day»ito^be found in leading positions throughout 

1 • 

all .South Africa. What, „ however, is* particularly 
interesting in connection w^th t|}e present essay, is 
th\>fact that in bnaof tjie threfc families‘of Krugers 
was includedt j^s a bo$ then sorfle ten years old, 

*C o tt a c ' 

Slephanus Johannes Pauliis KriigeP, who jiow 
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stands before ^e world Ss* tba President bf , the 
• * • 

South African Republic. 

The history, of <he Kruger family in Sottth Africa 
is a matter which may be studi^ with some con- 
siderable interest, as typical of the history of not* a 
few families whbse jpembers have achieved nSore 
or less distinction. There would appear* tp* ha>?e 
been no less* than ftv 5 /families* or 'individuals of 

' • I • 

this name who* found a home undfer the Southern • 
Cross. Fo£ example^ there was Jan Hendrik 
Kruger, of Hol 5 tein, who went out to* South Africa 
in 1 747 In the service of the* Dutch East Ipdia 
Company. Me married in due course, but^ his 
family do not seem to be traceable beyond The ybar 
1 793, or thereabouts. Thtyi ^ere was , Willi&ntf' 
Kruger — or Cruger — of Keulen, who in 1 759 married 
one Susannah Mawgliretha Vinton. There* was, 
further,^ Jan Kruger^ ef S^g-dCilsund, who, 1777 
iharried ElizaBeth Venler,«a m^bSr pr«a faniily 
which has left its impress on the eadier civiKs&tiqp. 
of South Afclfca, • There was Hendcik Kruger, 
the names of , whose^ parents are unknowp, who,* 

about the middle of last century, was reg|pt®re<i as 

• • 

a burgher of Drakenstein., The Kruger, bowevef, 

in whom Soufh Afyca •specially intpre’sted was 

Jacob Krugfef, w^o rtiigratejji to»^buth Africa 4 ti* 

the service of the' Dutch E^st*Indi^ Company in 
• * •% 

the year 1 7 1 5** The^ Cofitijaiy,.it may^be observed; * 
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was in the ^habif* of ♦ recruiting jthe ranks of itsi 
officios fropi all ^rts »of « Europe. Thus the 
founder ,bf thfe„ Sout^ African family of Ferreira* 
^originally joined*, the Company’s service from 
Lisbon ; other officials, possessors of well-known 
Sanies, came frpm France, fipm Sweden, or even 
froth ‘Scotland. ; while Jacob Kruger, the ancestor 
of the President *of jthe South African Republic, 

’ came from* Berlin — a fact, no rfoubt, which is 

• • “ 

calculated to arrest the ajttefttion of those who 
•• 

delight in allegations of German intrigue in Pre- 
toria. Jacob Kruger, it would s^enii, was the son 
■or J^rans Kruger (whose name in his will is written 
“ Cruger ’’), and Elizabeth Hartwigs. His mother, 
wlio was left a wtdow prior to 1720, was. at that 
,date living in the ‘little town of Sadenbeck, in the 
. Potsdam district. **' 

* JaQfjb Kruger, who,«.acc6rding. to evidence fur- 
nished by^his wik, waS born in 1686, we^t to the 
cCa{^*in the service* ’of the Dutch East India 
Compan/'in 17 13^ at a time lio’ted for the rein- 
' foi^ement of the Eut^opea/i ‘element^ in South 
'Afl’ica*' by many families whose names are now 
almost* as household wbrds in tUat« continent. 
While^ in the service oT the Coiflpany, he married 
Johanna Kemp, 'a lady born *in the Colony, and in 
1718 vejoi(:6d<in tlie dbifth 'pf |i(s eldest son, Jadob. 
'About this tithe, hojxtevef,* o’Wing. apparently « to an. 
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, accident ot soi^e kind, dOnnection* with the 
Company terminated Qfiicial retords show that, 
in consequence oT losing*on9 of hi^*hand^ he could 
no longer remain in the Comj^y’s service, 3 nd 
that, in January, 171 8?, he claimed ‘from theCo*n- 
pany his rights as a^ burgher, the ^Ikim^ being 'duly 
allowed. Doubtless in accordance vdth the* move- 
ment of th*^ tfme, he occupi^ ^nd secured a grant ^ 
of wast§ lands ’lying beyond the then recognised 
frontier of the Colofty^«although still registered as a 
burgher of the Stellenbosch district. In the yicinity. 
of Capetown! ^fter his assumption of his rights 
as a burgher lie was blessed with seven chilflreiTin 
addition to his iirst-bom, Jacob, these being Fr^s 
(bom .in 1719), Cecilia Johannes (1722), 

Elizabeth (1723), Hendrik (^725), Piet Ernst 
(1726), and Cath&ina { 172 ^ 

Most of these. children maitied and had Ibmilies. , 
In dealing with the second genmtion «f*Krugdt'S, 
however, the interest chielty centres in the sixth 
child, and fourtU Son, Hendrila Early marriages 
were then^ as now,' thf«rule among^ the* Diihih- 
speaking settlers in the Colony, and Jn f74(?.ol‘ 
1747 Heydrik, bom id *i7!i5,. masried ^Fsancina 
Cloete, a daugh 9 er«of one of tHe^inost not^d and 
well-descend!^ Cape**families. The marriage Was* 
a tnost prolific one^ po Jessj, ^n eightS^ cl\^dren, 

. soi\s*and daughters* id *idroosi e^ual propoftion. 
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resulting -from itf'So'far, however,* as present 

ft f * * 

pu(p6les are^ copcerhed the interest chiefly centres 
on the eldest and second sons, Johannes Jacob and 
G«rrit, the formef^ born in 1748 and the latter in 
17-50, Johannes Jacob was^ the father of six 
Ailfiren, Hendrik being the^eldefet, while Gerrit 
Wias* the ' father of eight, of whom the fourth 
child and second^ son wi^« Stephantx;- Johannes. 

’ 'It' is at about' this point of the* family history 
that we become alive to the curious ^nd intricate 

r 

manner in which the Krugers ' are mixed up 

c f 

‘ with, another well-kAown South African family, the 
Stcenkamps, a representative of which is at this day 
a ihemb’er of the First Volksraad in Pretoria. Both 
“^6ndrik,and Stephanas Johannes, first cousins, and 
great-grandsons of the original Jacob Kruger, 

masriud members '.of ‘ the ' Steenkamp family, 

\ * * 

Hendrik marrying, i'aljout 1790, Anna Catherina 
S^^nkaidp^ and ) Stephanus 'Johaifnes' marrying, 
,^oiit '1796, Sophia Margaretha Steenkamp, niece 
of Anfia* (Catherina'. ‘ Besides, thes^, moreover, 
‘theie wjere two other links between the Krugers 
und Ste^nkamps ; foi* a certain Maria Magdalena 
l^utter,, 'who married <a Steenkamp in 1780, and 
was after 4 few years a wiUoW, took for her 

• Second husband*^ Pieter Kruger, a ^rkfidson of the 

original Krdg^V, while itf' 1810 a Cathecina 

* Wllhelmina ^ Levity ‘ StiecKkamp ,mdrried Jacobus 
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Coraelis Kiojger,’ another ^Qsc^dant f?om liie old ' 
Kruger stock. 

The descent of namQS in the old Afrikander 

families follows very much the rule of skipping a 

generation. • Thus Heqdrik, the greaf-grandson •ol’ 

the founder of the family, was named, after Hen^riW 

sixth son of that founder, while the latef fipsdrib's 

father, Johannes Jacftb^^'preservod th 5 name of his 

grandfather, hfe. own name being "repeated in bfe.' 

grandson «(^ldest ^on of the later Hendrik), 

Johannes ‘Jacob. *T 1 ie later Hendrik’s second 

child was a* daughter (Levma Catherina* il^en-’' 

drina, born ifl 1793), while his second son. beam 

in 1796, was Casper Jan Hendrik, who^Jjor® a 

name that appears frequeijtl)f*in the Steenkanip 

family, to which his mother belonged. ’Casper (or 

.Ksispar), who was*a Vell-t< 5 -d(^*man at the timif of « 

the ^eat migration, married a.nfember of thg Steyr! 

family, whtch^ias rSceiltly ^ivenfa Presjd^nt to ^Jie ' 

Orange Free State. Fi/im this, union •sprarig 

Stephanus ^aulus Johannes Kroger, itOjuh President 

of the South , African Republic, wh® was ^bora, at? 

Colesbeig on the loth of* October, *182 5*? Paul 

• • 

Kruger, however, was^not the eldest^ in thofamil;^; 

* Van der Lotr, in his “.History of the^TrSnsvaal,” makes {be, 
Hate the 25th of Octb])|r. As, how^e^ the loth is the date on 
whlbh the* President’s birthd^ is .officially celcbAted, it^may be 
presumed that it -Ik correct. 
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he had at feast a sister/oome six' yearg, older tkan 
himseK, who 'died spuie time agd. But though a" 
son of Crisper Jan Hen'drik JKruger, his name of 
Stephanus Johdnpes 'evidently came from the 
branch of the family sprung from G^rrit Kruger, 
Ijl^'other of the first Johannes Jacob? and son of the 
first Hendrik. Gerrit’s fourth child and second son 
was named Stephanus Johamjios, and.hQ married, as 
' Iws been stated, Sophia Margaretha .Steenkamp, his 
third son being also named Stephanis; Johannes. It 
will be understood, therefore, -that ii> giving the 
.‘name bf Stephanus, Johannes, with P^ul added, to 
a^on of Casper Jan Hendrik Krugter,.a compliment 
wa? paid both to Krugers and Steenkamps. Paul 
Krpger’s rnother, ij. may be added, di.ed when he 
was quite a child, before the occurrence of the great 
^ ttiigra(ion. His father died in*.i8^'[2, and was buried 
k farrti in the Magaliesbprg, in the Transvaal, 

‘‘ n(w occupied by one of Paul KrugerV sons. ‘ 

Tlie < movements of -the Potgieter party are of 
the highqst ■ interest fpr severaj reasons, chief 
amqng which piust be placed t])e fact that it was 
l^y fhis^ party that the. fii%t foundations of the two 
Re'publics Of South Africa were laid. Their pro- 
.gress, too, was ipbre gi;adual, .their adventures 
^w,iere ihore ' inspiring than those of . the parties 
which *h«i ^preceded < them^ in ,^e march. T|ie 
tTriechard and van Renkbppg, parties. seem to have 
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I * ^ at at* 

hurried gn* towards' tropical or iemi-tropical 

coiinrtf y that ‘now forms the* north-eastern districts" 

t f k ‘ 4 

of the Tuans vaal. The Ifotgietei; p^ty were more. 
<]i^posed to stuiy* the 'resources of the Free State. 
'Their coursh was directed past the. mountain of 
«if'h^ba ’Nchu, a most remarkable and isolated 

% c 

devation* ^some forty miles ‘to thfe eastward of 
Bloemfonteirf, ' tho Free ‘S/ate capital. Thence 
. they proceeded* onltrards to the sito of the present 
Free State town of Winburg, ,on the banks' of the 
Vet River — 9 river now knoVrf to'travellers as one 
‘of.^the regular sources of water-s»ipply for the 
laconiotives working the Johannesburg traffic on 

4 * 

the I^rte State railways. There the wanderers 

i 

•ftkind a ^remnant the Bataung tribe living under 
the chief Makwana, who claimed as his right the 
wl\ole country between" the Vet. and Vaal Rivers. 

IS right, howev€r,,*'was in ^rious jeopardy frbm 
tj^e 'supQfior powi^r of J^oisilikatze'', tlic chief of the 
^ Matakele, by whom tl^t; whole country had? recently 
been laid .waste. ^Malrwank sav{ only too plainly • 
• the value of .the assistance that could be secured 
*fos himself* if he entered into a leagile with the 
new arrivals. Upon, condition, therefore, of being 

•** •• c 

protected from the Matabele, “Jie concluded an 
an’angement ‘w\th Potgieteuls party 'by ' virtue of 
which all Jthe land ^betw^en the Vet ajnd 
‘RTyiefs was cedec^ to \tl?elfi\ * with • the exception 
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only of a limited* tract which "he reserved for. the 
use of his own ^ople. 

On this occasion, as * on others, the fanners 
showed a confidence in the position which ^as 
far from being justffi^. The arrangement , once 
concluded, they spread themselves in security (Jvei^* 
the vacant terfitory, some of them evtfrf grossing 
the Vaal River and*mjrving down *ifs right bank 
as far as its junction with the Mocri, on the banks.' 
of which thd pretty .town of Potchefstroom, named 
partly after Potgietfer,* now stands. .Save for the 
ill-fated exploration of the Triechard and .van* 
Rensburg parties, the country northward from the 
Vaal to the Limpopo was to the emigrant* fermers 
an unknown- land. A few,Iv*glish travellers 
traders had penetrated into it, always taking care 

• 

to visit the chief^rfal of*M|»2ilikatze, then«Qme 

hundred miles east o( the moderti town of 21fieru.st,* 

• • • % ^ 

with the object of propitiating him Vith ‘presentg. 

It would have been well fiftr themselves, perhaps,^ 
if the emigrant farmefs hud •(jbserved, the same 
custom. In May,* 1836, a considerable^ par^, * 
including Ihe commandant* Hendrik* Potgieter*# 
started on a journey of discovery which took thein 
. as far as Triecljprd’s camp in the Zoutpansberg 
district Although they did, nou'dlrry out their • 
original intention o!^ inspectin^^ title roitte*to«Dplagoa 
Bay, they saw 'and ^ear^^poug]} to dconvince'tljdnv • 
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of t^he* value and <c<3nYenience of that'^port to the 
settl6Aients they proposed establishing in what is 
now the central portion of the Transvaal ; indeed, • 
it rmay be said that the political and commercial 
cenr^ection hetween the Soifth African Republic 
‘and Delagoa Pay had its origin a't this very date. 
The party' of inspection had set out in ‘May. On 
the 2 nd of September they once^more at the site 
‘ctf the camp Whence they had stafted. Arriving, 
they were greeted with terrible news. The’ Mata- 
bele, incensed at the intrusion into their country 

t * 

of t strangers who failed to show the* usual respect 

for their king, had fallen upon and tnassacred two 

separate hunting parties, wiped out an entire family 

•df the Liebenbergs, , and driven off nearly the 

whole of the emigrants’ cattle. 

These sad misfdWunfes, hoVe'^'er, were not alto- 

"gethet without then*' compensations, for a 'small 

party of' the * entigranfs, Wh<5 were •'’Warned just 

cirfle, succeeded in/, repulsing, with heavy loss, 

a powerful tiivisiop*of**the''MataJbele‘army, which, 

'during, a ba^le of six hours, -Yainly endeavoured 

«to* force; t^eir way 'within the laagered wagons. 

* • 

There * seems little ^reason to doubt that Paul 
Kruger,' then a boy not* yet eltficpn years of age, 
Was present 'during , this conflict knd there can 
be le$s idoubt thsft, ,^ven . at sd early aq age^ he 
*wV well able to take aq.a«five part in the work of 
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defence, fttdeed, when gids*aad women 6rj|,vely 
played their part .in ^ loading •the# guns, th^ ^bcys 
• could hardly , reckon themselves ^ as other than 
fighting-men. ^ ^ • 

It became evident to the farmers that, if. they 
were to preserve tj^emselves ant^ • their familieif 
alive, they must adopt defensive tactics.* Acoorfl- 
ingly, as soon fts the'^it^tabele h&d withdrawn, they 
concentrated tRemselves at a spot* now known l.s»* 
Vechtkop, m the J'ree State, situated between 
the Rhenoster 'and Wilge Rivers. • There they 
constructed a*formidable laagei^, consisting of ^me ' 
fifty wagons dl-awn up ip a circle and firmly Jashvxl 
together, every opening being filled up wifh* thcfrn- 
trees, and there they awaited •that attache of (Kfi 
Matabele which they felt coiwinced, 'after what^ 
had passed, mus* come. * Irfr'the latter part* of 
Octobe^ they wej'e warned jtH^it \he Matabe]^ arm^ 
was approSCffing. At once a iifourftec^ IVrce *ro4fi 
out to meet their assailants. Firing a vdlltfy 
close quartefs, th& farWrS cRqpked ^e«Matabele 
advance, anc^ having, retired to reload thejr g^s* 
again Came forward to meet the still acfvaQcing foe* 
By these ^tactics — tactios .which were suceqssfulh' 

Mr. Bryce, in hi^ reoently published book, “impressions of 
South Africa,”-^ b^k which is in ^nany. respects misleading*-* 
speaks of the emigrant farmers ns having “jiounced upon 
Mceilikat^” It should be q|^ thaf .the “ polmcing*” qjute 

, in tbe^tqqiosite direction. 
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employed* on subsequent occasions-^onsiderable 
loss was indicted o'n the, Matabele at the start, 
while time wa's ^gained for the completion of the 
preparations within the laager. The assault on the 
Iqiiger, however, could not Jbe* indefinitely delayed. 
Five thousand ‘Matabele, accustomed to find them- 
selves?' .invincible, rushed upon the fortifications 
defended by less than fifty grown mem* The lads 
once more, with young Paul KrugtJr among them, 
took their places with the men. while on the women 
and girls devolved the duty of relo'ading the empty 
guns handed down to them. A cloud of assegais 
V»as^ hurled into the laager, from which, however, 
mirvellouq as it may seem, only two of the 

( r 

'defenders lost their lives. In less than an hour the 
Matabele drew off, •having lost more than r 5c men 
killed outright, but carrying awaycwith them all the 
'fiocks^and herds of Oie farmers, amounting to 100 
barges, oxen, and niore than *30; 000 sheep. 

tThd* farmers, though victorious, were left, owing to 
the loss of their cattle, Sn a perilous ‘position, and 
‘ had it .not been for the sucpoor afforded by the 
‘advent of a third party of emigrants, under the 
leadecship of ^Mr. Geirit. Maritz — subsequently one 
of the^ founders of the ^public ‘(now the Colony) 
6 f Natal — they would beyond all .doubt have been 
reduced Co a desperat^ condition!* . • 

‘ k is not .the in^entiom mere to dwell at length 
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on tne earner st^ggies oi tt\p f<5undeys of the ’two 
South African R^pubMcs-»-|he layefls ot the founda- 
‘ tions of civilisatidn in the'greater pa?t of the South 
African continent. It will be enougji if we Aa 
enabled to realise the (conditions under which jtHe 
young Paul Kruger ^grew up, and the ^species o/ 
training to which, by force of circumstances ,* he 

was subjected.* ThoSe* circumstances were of a 

•• 

kind that gave sjiecial value to powers of physical 
strength and endurat\pe, unfailing courage, and 
capacity for ouick decision in any Situation that 
might arise. Tt^is difficult, except through meAns 

of anecdotes which possibly are more of less 

• • 

apocryphal, to obtain any clear knowledge *bf the 
actualities of Paul Kruger’s ‘yfifith. Those anec- 
dotes;* a good many ftf which ITave found a place 
in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s bo*ok, “ Whitg Ms^’s 
Africa,”* all bear* te^iihony ^'oth to the courage 
and the physical powers of "one who now, evei> il» 
his seventy-third year, is ufftnistakably, in respect 
both of physical £Cnd moral forco, one ofithe most 
remarkable ^men of this cQptury. Tli^ history* Of 
the next ten or fifteen years in both, the* Free' 
State and .the Transvatl - was .the history ^of a 
continual struggle, .carried on ' from •monfh to 
month and from .year *lo year* thibugh every kirid 
of danger and privaj:ion,;soi 9 etimes witlf^Ub l>pwer 
.of sayage chi^s, sombtRfies Arkh.tHe»agents ^d 
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frtrces^of the , British C»overnment, repentant that-it 
hacl, like Pharadh, let the ‘people' go. The tragedy 
at Dingaan’s l^raal, when the gallant Piet Retief 
and more thqn sixty members of leading Afrikander 
^famHles were treacherously massacred ; the mas- 
sacre of settlers -in Natal ; the* revenge taken at the 
battle 6f the^Bloed River, on the northern border 
pf Zululand, where, ^on the i^h of December, 1838, 
some four or five hundred farmers under Andries 
Pretorius completely defeated 'between twelve and 
fifteen thousand Zulus ; the extension of British 

it 

aufhority over the newly founded Republic of 
Natal)’ with its exciting incidents ; the annexation 
of the" Free State, leading to the severely con- 

•* € f 

tested aOtion betwe6n‘'the farmers and the British 
troops at Boompla^ats — all these are landmarks in 
the" history of th^e*" years bet^ben the starting 
of the^“ “ Great Trek ” and tlie recognition of the 
"Sbuth African Republic as an independent State 

I U 

' by the document kfiown as the Sand River 

' . n * t* ‘ 

Convention. f 

‘During this period the life of Paul Kruger was 
exactly the life, and none other, of the generation 
to which he -belonged. The esteem in which he 
was held by hi^ fellow-tsrghors Js brought out by 
the fact that at tHe^ agje of seventeen he was elected 
A^sisji^n? <PieSd-corn6t ,of the .district in ^hich he 
liv^, becomings Pield-fbrhet, ot local magistrate 


toiycxER 
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and chief MliCary officer of hi% ward, 'three years 
’ later. It was wTiile holding *this gosl that he* tpok 
part, as commandant o( *a force t)f 1 50 men, in 
the expedition against the chief feechele in 1^*2, 
holding a similar command in connection with the 
expedition agakist Montsoia in the, following yea% 
In the m'eantftne, as a hunter, he had* thoijjughly 
explored I^tabeleland as far north the Zambezi, 
and it seems mot improbable *tha> the knowledge* 
he then achuiFed of the country rendered him all 
the more willing to r^inquish it to, the Chartered 
Company. If the burghers of the Transvaal, half 
thought that* cbuntry worth having, they, would 
have had it long before Messrs. Redd and 
Rhodes thought of securing ^^teir concession (ijsm 
Lo JBenguIa. During all this time, ^nd indeed 
throughout his l]le, he was ngver known to ,b§ ilir 
unless with fever, , while Kip stirring ailvenftiree 
both in wa*. ahd m the ^hunting-field i|}i^r well 
form tRe basis of a thrilli,ng romance. Thxou^ 
all these advent^^es he basmever be^4 wounded, 
though his clothps have often beeij perforated, by 
assegais br bullets — a facft which dbubt]pss*,h^ 


induced the belief amonsr .natives that he is* in- 
vulnerable. 

It would 'be impossible,, ho^fiifer, to mak^ ^ 
CQrrect, estimate V>f P^ul I^^ger’s ^cl^fir^cter with- 
out according duQ ‘Jljn^rf^ce ,to *the *gti«ng 
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religious feeling bijr 'which it is penetrSted. That 
this ' Religious ^jeeling tales' a shape which was 
better known in the England o£ a century ago, 
th^ England of the Methodist revival, than in the 
England of to-day, detracts nothing from its value, 
•if Paul Kruget regards himself as specially guided 
and « protected by a supernatural Pdwer,' the very 
same thing fs' tO'be said John Newton, the 
.friend of Cowper, 'who, beginning* his career as 
the captain of a slaver, ended it as' th'e venerated 
rector of one, of London’s 'most woted churches. 
'Thq^ world, the English world, has become so 
cynical and sceptical at thU close oY the nineteenth 
century, 'that it forgets the estimation accorded to 
tk'eleadirig lights off evangelical religion at the close 
of the eighteenth. The faith of these leaders of the 
evangelical school ar^ne' to tber^^ always through 
Sfevere personal stnlggle, which in the end refined 
th^ir' natrres and* kindjed ‘their enthtr^iasm. It 
was precisely the samje with Paul Kruger. A 
time ca<ne,, when he was kboyt, five-and-twenty 
jes^ns of age, c when the strength of his inward 
conflict-T-the*^ conflict of newly aroused religious 
sensibilities with the ‘instincts and impulses of a 
young man jpossessed of «no ordinary vital force 
—literally drovfe*^ him , into the wilderness, where 
he disappeaj'ed fof £ome . little' time, returning 
thehg^' a man, of^^ 'deep c cAnd ' earnest religious 
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convictions,'* The acknowlldg;ment of thesb .con- 
victions, and theif Qubljc illifetration^and folinci- 
•ation, has bee;p a habit o^is life^ever sjnce, •and 
every one who knows Pretoria^ knows the chusch 
opposite the Presic^ency, wherein upon atmo^t 
every Sunday *Paul, Kruger may^ Jbe found ^m-* 
ploying both eloquence and earnestness fn thiowiri|f 
the light ofr his owif^di'sonal experiences on the 
lessons of the^Mily book whicfi he cares to read* 
It is necessary to keep this side of his character 
in view, remeihbering that, however antiquated 
his views may seem to the chHdrcn of the present 
generation, wfth him tl\ey engage and absorb^ the 
whole earnestness of his being. It^ doies not 
always happen that an eyident carnesjness 
respect of religious* matters- <s associated with 
sincerity or abily^y fn pontidv! Nevertheless,, in 
lyfr. 'GJpdstone the people Great Britai|^ hav6* 
before thertr^an ’exafnple^ vihich may hqlAthemJ',^^ 
acquire a warmer appreciation of Paul KruJ^er. ,, 
The mom^t whan Paul Kn!^r begSny to 'occupy 
a prominent place, in ^he e^res of his fellow-bprghors* 
was a mom’ent of change. The emigrant, farmA-s,* 

a • 

after sixteen years of struggle* and uncertainty, ha<^ 
in 1852, secured the recognition* of thqir Indepen- 
dent rights, in 'thg signing of the ^nd River Co«f- < 
vention, .the accod\plishment^of thi% desired end 
serving to thrbw a gracbps aqd .gladdening ii^t ' 
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upon the 'last days ’op the two most Tiistinguisnea 
leaders — Hendrik Potgietjer Andries Pretorius 
— of that hiost iiistoric j^owement which resulted in ■ 
the reclamation and civilisation of the South African 
cOTtinent as it is known to-d^y. After some years 
“of a bitter personal antagonj^m — -lieither apostles 
ifor* pilgrim fathers have always Keen perfect in 
their tempers— followed at’ Ihsft by a reconciliation, 
Voth these meri of* daring and endurance had died 
in the same year — Potgieter in Marq^, 1853, and 
Pretorius in the following July. Whenever South 
Africa produces art historical painter, the scene 
hound* the death-bed of Ai\dries PrelJbrius — the old, 
wtfll-trieH Reader, dying from a lingering disease, 
fijihorting his counftyipen to faith and unity, while 
native chiefs bent with tears Co kiss his hand* — will 
form V)ne of that paMtef’s noKlest, subjects, and his 
^^ork ^ill serve oeifjter than « all^ the boo^s ' ever 
jjK^itten alS /in answer to thbse* who havfe so cease- 
.lessly Slandered a brave, humane, and law-abiding 
people.* 



CHAPTER III 

PAUL KRUGER AND REPUBLIC 

The Sand Hiver Convention, by which the indepen- 
dence of the South African Republic was recognised 
and guaranteed, was signed on* the 17th of January, ‘ 
1852, and finally ratified on the 13th of May»ii\ the 
same year. A further recognition of tl}e*Hghti? of 

the ernigrant farmers took.pldbe two ye#irs laleif, 

* 

whert the British G^vernmerrt* finally retired from^ 
the Orange Fre#‘ State. iThVviews of the British ' 
Government 01^ the •genfI?^^ situation in^ Souffi 
Africa were* officially expressed by tlje'^ Du^e^.Q£^ 
Newcastle, then Colonial Secretrtxy, on the'idthgqf 
March, 1854, to 'Messrs. EraSq" and ’MarA.y, who, 
as representntive&of^erta^n British residents irfihe 
Free State, had been sent* to England fc^prdteSt 
against tlje British ajiandoilmpnt of the *c,ountry. 
In the Duke of {Jewc^srtle’s dpinion^ embodying* 
doubtless the ppinidh of his colleagues in 4^0 
Ministry, the Quin’s autho^ty had.be^tp extended 
too far in South Africa.** Jt wa$ impossible, he^id,* 
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for England to supply ^troops to defend constantly _ 
advancing oi^tposts, Especially .as X^apetown and the 
port of Table l^ay we;^* all she feally required in ‘ 
South Africa. , 

^dt is worth while to recall this officid.1 expression 
bf opinion, more especially because when, some 
seven-ftnd-twenty years later* the same view was 
put forward In Soluth^ Africair it was V^ery widely 
'denounced as something impracticable or even 
seditious. The adoption of this policy, it may be 
pointed out, coincided approximately with the grant 
to the two British Colonies in South Africa — the 
Capp of Good Hope and Natal — of what was 
dodbtlees' qnder all the circumstances, a very liberal 
fdrfn of constitutioft,'' though a constitution .falling 
short of the full povfeis of responsible governrtient. 
Tho adoption of thi^“poIicy, moreover, had further 
f'esultSi^some doubtless .expected. , It left the Re- 
jyibli'rs fi^e;. to * govern thqmsefves without fear of 
ipterferbnce. But, while removing all fear of such 
interferehcEf it had /.He result — a* result perhaps not 
ilto^ether expected — of ^creating' divisions within 
the ‘ Republics themselves, and particularly in the 
T^nsvaal. It, was ,nd doubjt the case ^en, as it 
has been *in, later times, '-that ^yhat* was necessary 
io’^^ind the people of < the Republics together was 
pressure from without.!^ Left to ^emselves,* anddn 
the'^sence ot any^ i^cessi ty* of resisting a common 
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enemy, the Burghers becamb divided, personal. pre- 
dilections or fanyly riyalries stsAiding iij the way* of 
united and patriotic action.)^ 

These divisions manifested tjiemselves in th»ep 
distinct ways — first, ip the prolongation into another 
generation of the gld rivalry between Hen^ril^ 
Potgieter and*Andrii^ Pretorius ; next,*ih tlfe^:ofi- 
flicting intetests of dtfferent districts* and thirdly, 
in the guarrelsthat arose over ecclesiastical matters. * 
The territorial disputes naturally followed to a large 
extent geograpMcal indications. Thus the burghers 
in the Lydenbur^ and adjacentMistricts, constituting * 
the eastern half of the 5-epublic, did not feebtljenl- 
selves at all bound to respect the vigws#of the 
burghers in’ the western haiP of the RepubtiC, 
consisting of the Potchefstroom and Rustenburg^ 

districts. In th© m*^ntime ^e circumstancJe* of ‘ 

* . • * • 

the ca%e had brought into^ d^istence a strong ana 
ihtelligenr^ fftrty, wTiicfi,^ under ‘the le;^<lhsrship»Q^ 
Mr. Marthinus Wessels Bretorius, son of Corns 
mandant-Geheral* 'Andries* Pretorius* trefiognised 
the necessity; /or ^ strong^ central gdverninent^d" 
the establishment of a capit&l in some spot wlfich 
sliould .be^ fairly acce^ible from both fhe'^asteiji 
and western district| of tjie RepQblia ,It*w^ with ' 
this view that, . throt^h the intervention of Mr.* 
Pretorius, two fa?his were purchased central 
position for tKe founding* of Ae, township and town* 
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of Pretoria.' AniiaaJte^ by the samb regard for 
unity and order, othe* sama pafty, urged the advisa- 
bility of adopting som^/juch settled constitution as • 
haii been adopted by' the Free State — a proposal to 
which various objections were^ urged by those who 
'were in favour^ of the estahlishihent of district 
dbuftciis. The lines of the religious' split coincided 
very nearly with those of thd political disagreement, 
•'*80 that, to use ’the ‘words of Dr. Theal, “one side 
was in favour of a single governmept, with sub- 
ordinate district courts of law and a church inde- 

I ' 

pendent of foreign control, while the other side 
fiivoured district legislative councils' allied for the 
pifl-poses qf defence and a church connected with 

the Cape synod.”'*. , 

< 

It was with the Pretorius party that Paul Kruger 
allied himself, his xiburse po'ssibly being to some 
"extent^. decided by hib predilection for the, Church 
_jfhich mdsf appealed to his stro'ngly mdrked religious 
,views.‘ Beyond this, too, his interests were centred 
in Ruslenhurg, in j;He Arestern divisiop of the Re- 
* public, .which* by reason of its .earlier settlement, 
ve|^de4- itself as possessed of some right of shaping 
(he future politics of the ooyntry. It w^ pot long 
before tlfis division of feeing led "to serious trouble. 
Aa meetings summoned in thfe lattqr part of 1856 by 
Mr. M« W# Pretoriu^, who was^now Commandant- 
**HistorycOf Soutb A(ri<^’^Vofc v. (1854-1872) p. 3^.^ 
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General in the.Potchefstrodnf and Rustenbdrg dis- 

• • • • 

tricts, where thege jneatings ‘wese held, jf large 
majority declared themsll^es in^ •favoflr of • the 
adoption of a constitution. Representatives, one 
from each • field* corjietcy, assembled at Pofchef- 
stroom in Decefhber^of the same ygar to frame* thd* 
constitution. 'The jjpnstitution adopte*cr pnoviiddd 
for the establfshmerf# *oT a legfelatui^, named the 
qualifications fiJr' its members and their manner bf * 
election an^ retireoient. It also provided for a 
President and in Ex'ecutive Council, for a^sipgle 
Commarfdant-General to be elAted by the burgjiers * 
of the whole Republic, /or the division of the ^Re- 
public into convenient districts, for th§ faising«of 
a revenue, for ecclesiastical .ooglinisation, fpr a fr^ 
press{ for the prohibition of .slavery, and for the^ 
submission of a^ foreign trezDies to the decision of ‘ 
the Vojksraad. At a further 4neeting, Comm^jiidanP 
General TFSlorius yfas 'eleoted President, \and, *Mtitl^ 
a special view to conciliating tlje people ‘ofi tlj^ 
eastern portion of •the Re^ubK^ StephcViu^ Schoe- 
man, of Zou|pansber,g, who had done goo4 serwjc^ 
in' a native* war a few years previously, w^eletfted 

m • 

Commandant-General pfi the -whol^ Republic.^ , 
This conciliatoly^step,, -however, entirely failed of • 
its effect. TKe people of Zoutpanslierg and Lydeii-* 
burg indignantly Vepudiated^hS actg «f repre- 
sentative assefaibly auPotqhefst^oom^ ^nd Schoe;pIan* 
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declined to accept th& dost offered to him. So far, 

* f * * • 

in<ieed, from, doing tfo, he 5 oinpd )vith other leading 
residents ,fn the ^astern^^'ransvaal'in .drawing up a- 
manifesto disowning the new constitution and every- 
thing connected with it. Ea^h side took steps to 
'‘strengthen itsd{ against the ofher. * President Pre- 
tt)riost proceeded to Bloemfcmtein in the hope of 
inducing the *'Eree* State tb' Jbin the Transvaal, in 
'^\^hich case the* influence of the mcHcontents would 
be swamped. The burghers, of the, eastern dis- 
tricjts declared those districts independent, under 
tha, title of the 'Republic of Lydenbbrg, and 
defined its boundaries by proclamation. This 
wacs a ' bpid step, and the position of the 
Schoeman party </?.s, strengthened by a serious 
mistake made by '• President Pretorius when in 
Bl«eefiifontein. Presuming upon, his position as 
lieir pf the late ' Gbmmandant-peneral ,A.ridries 
J*cetoriu»J‘ Jie sent? a mes^ge'to the 'TcTasuto chief, 
jlVToshesh, inviting him, to a conference at Bloem- 
fontein.'* <»Jn‘ higl^ ‘'resentment* •the '.Free State 
■ VoHcsraad gave Mr. Pretorius and .h,is companion 
wentyffpur hours’ nbtice to leave the country, 
Y^hile those persons in the, Free Statp who had 
favoured’ his views' were •d|;»3’*’ged With sedition. As 
a-* result notice was *sent ffom Pofchefstroom to 
Bloemfontein .that,' uhless -this Charge of -sedition 
‘ w^ withdrajvR in. eight days, a T'ransvaal com- 
mando .wduld, ipvade ‘th^ Free State. 
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The commando started, Pretofius placing 
’himself at its Head, ^ 'and having, as ^ one hf his 
. subordinate officers Conur^dant he •then was) 
Paul Kruger. The position was a singular 
for not only were the* burghers of the two Republics 
in open hostility against each other, but Cbm-* 
mandant-Genefal Scfioeman, who had tbfused*tbe 
office of Cjsmmandairt^General rfbr tfte whole Re- 
public, sent a message to Bloeihfontein offering 
join the FreS State ip an alliance against Pretorius. 
The two commandos c&me face to face on the banks 
of the Rhenoster River, a little*to the south of^.the 
Vaal, on the tz5fh of May, 1857. On both sjdes 
there was a genuine unwillingness to ^ cbg;imeRce 
actual hostilities, which would h»ve involved a coiV 
flict m many cases between members of the same 

I 

family. Recognising this eleh^ent in the situation, 
arid feeling himself* to be iwebker than* he ftatl* 
anticipatairMr. Prettorios (despatched Paul Krtiger 
with a flkg of truce to propcjse a conference fbts thp^ 
consideration of a, pacific srttlement. Tpe proposal 
was at once^ agreed^ to. Twelve representatives* 
weYe appoihted on each side*, Paul Kruger,«ow* in 
his thirty-second year, Jbeing among them. An 
agreement was drawn which really* partook 
largely of the* nature.«of a treaty* oT alliance, apd • 
thcuigh %ome of the Free State* butchers prho had 
favoured Transvaal* chiljiis^wei*e_visit/e<l with le^A« • 
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penalties, these penalities were, at the instance of 
a deputation, from the Transvaal, of which Paul 
K^ruger <iras tlie lea<^ng member, afterwards 
i^kigated. 

The year 1858 opened with an incident that again 
'brought the name of Paul Kruger to the front. 
1 he' Bamapela, one of the powerful native tribes in 
the ZoutpansTjerg ‘district, WhO had risen in 1854, 
a^in tried their strength against -Che white man, 
their attempt beginning, as has so oft^;n happened 
in South Africa, with the murder of' Europeans and 
‘ the- seizure of their “property. A strong force was 
dt once called out by Comiyiandant-General Schoe- 
mdn, who still held office in the Lydenburg and 
Z6utpan«berg districts, while a force of burghers, 
^ under command of Commandant Pa’ul Kruger, was 
despalched from the 'Rustenburg district to aid in 
suppre,ssing the comtiion enemy. The insurgents 
_hai.'jng re'tired to a fort'fied hill, their^’pCdbition was 
attacked and stormed by Commandant kruger’s 
division^ wkh the Idss of one burgher killed and 
“sevferal .wounded. This action effectually disposed 
bf “the ‘Revolt, which wks used as a justification for 
impos{ifg still more ^tring^nt restrictiops on any 
sale of ^n^ or ammunition to natives. 

“■While the political controversy* between the 
eastern and- western ."districts of* the Republic was 
somewhat in, a ■’State of suspense, the’ religious con- 
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troversy warf acquiring fre^ ‘Interest^ and import- 
ance. This argse in a* great measure from the 
•arrival of Mr.»P(Jstma, alniqister ^Pthe ^epartitijt 
Reformed Church in Holland, tlje Synod of whiel^ 
indeed, sent* him oii to South Africa, whete, ‘jh 
November, 1858, he«became clergyjman at Rusten-* 
burg. As Rustenburg^was the abiding-placeHiP the 
Kruger fanfily^ ther^&h be little doubt that Paul 
Kruger’s influence had a good <Jeal to do with this ' 

appointment. One ©f the chief points of difference 



between the Dutch Reformed Church ai\d .the 
Separatis't Reformed Church la^ in the fact tha^ by 
the latter only ‘those hymns might be used in •pyblit 
worship which were paraphrases of Scripture-^a 
point of difference which renfains down to thb 
present day. In April, i859f*some attempt at a 
compromise betw4een*the two '.Churches was al^reed^ 
upion. *Three mcjnths later;^ Hbwever, the leaders oP 
the Separatist Church *rej«cted ’the* arj^gempnts 
for compromise, declared for* the sole use of *ps&lm^ 
and paraphi^es of Scripture,* i^pudiated* ahy kind 
of appeal to . the Cape ^Synod, aftd^ practii^ly* 
auihouriced their independence. Thus the riVat 
Churches ];ecame established in tbe^TransV^ial, tp 
renew from time *to, timn'the anta^oni^*in which 
they originated. . The’Sepau^atist Church, commonty ' 
spoken of aus “the'*’popper ^urch,” pf'yhich Paul 
Kruger has always betar a wau-pi. supporter, prkles 
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itself on the' stricter Orthodoxy of its doctrines, and 
oceupies tov^ardr thte older Church very much the 
same position <^at th^ Free Church of Scotland ■ 
qocupies with regard to the Scotch Establishment. 

I * 

•The incidents of the next fevr years were such as 
‘might be expected in a country in Which slumbering 
chitagonisms were varied partially successful 
attempts towards * unity. * ^fWter some delay the 
•'•Lydenburg people agreed to considdt the possibility 
of merging the Republic of, Lydenfiurg In the 

Sogth African Republic. Terms %rere agreed to, 

• * 

and* a final respite from internal dissensions might 
havp been secured had it , not beefi for personal 
animosities, and disagreements. One of the ques- 

dons in, the air ab^uf this time was- the possible 

« 

consolidation of all ‘the RepuWics — ^the Free State, 
the South African ,ltepublic,* an^ the Lydenburg 
Repuljlic — into one Sj^te. The idea receiv,ed' little 
_ en^purag^gient from without, Sr Greoi^S*Grey, who 
,vas»tHen High Commissioner at Capetown, expres- 
sing to *a^ree Statp ‘deputation 'the opinion that if 
* thtf Republics^ united the British Goyeynment would 

^rbbaUy, annul or verj^ seriously modify 'the treaties 
• • 

by virttie of which they we^e independent. . It was 
with the* vifw of advanoiqg the c 4 .use of such union 
' that, in i860. President Pr^rius^ visited the Free 
State .on six ,mont 1 hs»*leave of absence. This visit 

* • • • * S-fc * * • 

' had a curiojas* result, Mn*Bretorius* being elected 
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President of'the Free State* irf successfon to Presi- 
dent Boshof. ^t once Ms popularity jn the^ratos- 

• vaal commenced 'to declifte. ^ Realising tH^ foree of 
Sir George Grey’s warning, the ^Transvaal burgbeys 
began to look coldjy on a union with the. Free 
State which mi^ht igiperil all the ^vantages they 
had gain'ed through ^he Sand River tionweiftioh. 
President .Pr€rtorius,^< 5 n returning trom the Free 
State, was reAmded that, under the constitution* 
agreed to [n *857, the President of the South 
African Republtc could hold no other office^ a^d a 
demand * was made on him tt> resign cither ,rone 
presidency or*the othec- Accordingly he resigned 
the presidency of the South African Rjspublic, ftnd 
took up his residence at Bloemfontein as President 
of the Free Stkte. 

It may fearle§sly Tie said *that the two or* three 
years succeeding this event- formed one ,of *th^ 
most crillcaf periods in the history of.flie Tfans- 
vaal. Personal rivalries and personal ifttrigues 
had usurped the .place of patfi^tism ahd*rd|^rd for 
the public wplfara. .By means of a eunous shifting 
of the cards, Mr. Stephanife Schoeman,,'^o Aol^ 
professied ^to be one pf the staupch adh€rpnts pf 
President Pretorlus, .way appointed Aptiftg Presi- 
dent Schoem^, ae* might -be gathered from ^is^ 

previous conduct,‘*was a mah oT soipe •considerable 

* •••*• 

ability, but Utterly devoid eitj^er of. principle or* 

• • • • 
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prudence. • 'By the tlecision of a. mass meeting 
heW it Potchefstrobm he ‘had been appointed 
Acting President, and the*Volksraad ,then existing 
had been dissolved. No sooner was he installed 
in 'ofijee, however, than Schoeman summoned the 

f 

'dissolved Volksraad to reassemble, and, under 
ffrotfccteon of an armed force, instituted legal pro- 
ceedings aga'inst five membtrs of” the Raad to 
whom had been entrusted the dvfty of carrying 
into effect the decisions of . the Pbtehefstroom 
meeting. Four of these members "were sentenced 
to pay a fine of ;^ioo each, the fifth being let 
off yrith a fine of £ 1 $- 

These' extraordinary proceedings created, as 
riiight be expected?. ,no small excitement, and 
Schoeman, finding ‘iiis authority questioned, as- 
sembled an armed force at Pretoria for his own 
^uppor^ The situaticii had become so intolerable 
that notWpg but 'decisive ‘action on "!lS§ part of 
fSomt 6ne who did not dread responsibility could 
alter it.'' fPh'e man bf 'decisive- action was found 
in. the person' of Commandant Raul'. Kruger, who, 
Calling ‘‘qut the burghers of the Rustenburg dis- 
trict, resolved tp drive out Schoeman fropi Pre- 
toria and establish a better goverbrnent. Through 
the intervention* of • influetnial buighers of the 
Pretoria <di8tript a'cphfereace titfas arranged, over 

* C *’ 4 

which President Pretoriu^-^was invited to preside. 
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The confereyice decided that* ^bove ell things, a 
new Voiksraad must* bey elett^d. When the qew 
Volksraad asseqibled, h decided dismiss ^ Mr. 
Schoeman from the Acting Presidency, Sippointihg 
an interim. President until a ne^^T presidential 
election could ‘take place. 

The difficulties of the situation, howeve^', ,wefe 

very far fr^ Joeing ^(nded. Schoeman, refusing to 

submit to the«dccision of the tV olksraad, and stil^ 

having a Stroftg party to support him, continued 

to exercise presidential duties. The scandal was 

thus created of the existence .of two rival govern-* 

ments within the Republic. Once more Payl 

Kruger came to the front as the upholder, of 

legality, and it is a remark^e testimony to ibe 

ascendancy he* had 9.I ready ^^ined th^ although 

he was only holding the tank of CommEyidant,* 

fwo‘ Cpmmandant-Qenerals-^Theunis SnyVnan, wh^ 

had been -appointed Gommandant-Geney;pl by^the 

Volksrdad, and Joseph van Dyk, Comniai\^nt- 

* * • • 
General of'Lydqnburg — A^luateered to^ieiwe under 

him. The first step was to drive ,Schoemanaand 

his party *out of Pretoria. • Being ousted^ th^cy, * 

they retired to Potchefjtroom, which >Vas .spee*dily 

invested by Commands^ Kniger,* with l^tween, 

800 and 1,000 mea^and three 4fi6ces of artillery, 

Sshoei^an’s forc^ consisting df from ^hi^pe to four 

hundred men and* ptift candon. ,After twb days 
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of close .iifsrestm^^ Schoeman ma«le a sortie, 
wHjch vesulte^ ii\^ hisf being driven' back with some 
loss. Thereupon, losing heart,. Ije fled with . 
hi^ principal adherents into the Free State. 
leq,ving Conimandant Krugei* to take possession 
‘of* the town of Potchefstroom. No sooner, how- 
ef/er. l^id Kvuger left Potchefstroom than Schoeman 
reappeared there,*, and, gatk-ering . hin followers 
tciround him, was prepared to fight «it out with the 
opposing force. 

At this jui^cture a mediator appeared in the 
‘person of President* Pretorius, through v^iose in- 
fluence negotiations were opened *up between the 
coBtendirtg factions. It was agreed that all sen- 
tcbces of fines, confiscation, and banishment should 

II c * ♦ 

be susper.ded, that .'i Presidept and Commandant- 
Gepetal should be elated as !.oon as possible, ami 
that all ‘criminal charges connected with t^e' dis- 
turbance%c should be dealt with by a special court 
created for the purpqse, and presided ‘over, if 
possible^ the Chief Jitstice of .I*ljatal.* The court 
•w^ ready to commence its sittingg when Schoeman 
«n«e njore appeared nn Pretoria with ‘an ^arm^d 
force, and ‘declared that, ^ the members of the 
court were his political opponents; he would refuse 
.to ^recognise i(s^. decisions. •.For the third time 
Commandai^ Paul ‘Ksuger. interfered in tlje cayse 
.of laW and ordgr. Formipjf ^ ‘camp with a few of 
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his Rustenbusg ;nen at a little (^stanct* froirt Pre- 
toria, he called ^on ^e fcurghers.throughoift the 
.Republic to ^v^sist him tn ptablishing order-*^n 
invitation which was widely responded to. Th^j 
entering the. town a(!companied only *by two un- 
armed burghers* he declared that, tjiough he Aid * 
not wish to sh6d a drop of blood, he wd^ regoWec^ 
to compel eveiy one^to* submit*to tHe law. 

Paul Kruger^, courage and 'firmness had the * 
desired* effect. * Sqihoeman’s followers became 
alarmed, and offered* no resistance when, by 
Kruger’s v>rders, a strong guard was placed over 
the public offites. A week later Schoemao and 
his associates took advantage of a hea'^y'tjiunder- 
storm to escape from Pretoria, "taking witli their^ 
howewr, two eannoii and th«« State ffiil^’^f the 
Republic. This, irftleed, !.^^s the end of Jiis 
endeavours after power ; for^ thbugh the s^nteftce' 
of banishment and "coftfisqption* record^di ag^yist 
him was,*on the intercession,of President Pr^toriu^,^ 
greatly reduced, be had Idkt his prestige e(hd was 
declared by the Vojksfaad to be incapable of Jioldigg ‘ 
any public office. The election of a President aflid 

Commandant-General foliowed ; but the number of 

• • • • • • • • 

votes recorded was so s^alVthat the Acting President 
Mr. van Ren5burg, although he had received the < 
largest gumber ofr votes, suggSsted^ that* a, fresh 
election should take.^gee. ‘The .result of jhis • 
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second eleetion l^dtto further disorc||^r. Although 
Mr. Rensbprg iwas jitill'^head of the poll, with 
1196 votes against 1,065 recorded for Mr. Pre^ 

• , C * / ' 

tprius, a number of van Rensburg’s opponents 
declined to* recognise his 'government on the 

f * ' 

prtbtext that the ballot-papers had been tampered 

•with., ' * ' • 

Once mort,* for«the fourth^ ^me, it, was the duty of 

‘ Paul Kruger, who' had been elect*! Commandant- 

General by a clear majority, to tal& the field in the 

cause of order. This time,* however, his interven- 
. * • 

tion was not at th« outset effective. Marching on 
•Potcljefstroom, where the standard* of revolt had 

« c 

been rafted by Commandant Jan Viljoen, he found 
ftimselfj with a fofce of only 150. men, in the 
presente 4 )f a for% of 800,, who had adopted the 
highrsqunding name bf V‘ the Army of the People." 
f Kruger* s force waS surrounded, he himself escaping 
in JO tho* Free State, Rearing tne “•Army of the 
People” at liberty to, march on Pretoria.* Quickly 
reorganising^ his forctes, however, Kruger got 
together some eight or nine hundred men, and 
»oAce fiiore* took the* 6ffensive. A bkttle. ensued 
on the* 5tK of January, 1^4, in which the “ Army 
of the People " was coqiplctely defeated and forced 
tq disperse. Tfie next day Mr. Pretorius again made 
his appeat^i'iice iit the capacity of mediator^ his 
de^irh to mediate being .jseqdered all the stronger 
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by the fact that the defeated ^>cft’ty consisted ISii^ely 
of his own political ^pp!>rtersi whom^he did not 
•wish to see completely hui^bled, though* ackiM>w^- 
ledging that their action in taking up arms had be^ 
wrong. Again there ‘was a conference "eventuating 
in the decision t6 hol^ a fresh presi^ntial electiOn, 
at which precautions should be taken elgainst «.n^ 
possibility of tamperitog* with die Mating-papers. 
The result of this fresh electiorf was unmistakable*. ' 
Out of 2,632’ votes ji'ecorded, 1,519 were in favour 

of Mr. PretoriuS, and *1,1 18 in favour of Mr. van 

• • 

Rensbur^ On the loth of May, 1864, when J;he 
Volksraad met, Mr. Pj;etorius took the oaths of 
office — ^a ceremony which marked the fitiaf termina- 
tion of the civil strife that, had for 
disturbed the p%ace of the Rapublic. 
be no question that* the Sit^tion was saved *by 
the c6u(age and decision of JPaul*Kruger, wTi^ tlfBs,' 
at the cdmparativel/ ejCrly ,age of thirt^ine, Ijad 
established himself in a position of public dlstaenv^ 
second only^o that held b^ the Presidqfit himself. 
In the ascendancy 9f these two strong rpen 
burghers of the Republic saw a prospect tfor fh» 
moderate and just adiqiaistration qf affairs, 'as welj 
as a g;uarantee for^tJ;i^*jestoration of ^that public 
order which had been •so terribly «liattered by the 
representatives of Hval person^ &mbi(ioiis.* , 

It was hardly to* b&auppo&ed tha^ the general 


sevqp yearj 
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interests of^the Republic would not suffer by th^ 
ur.tov^ard e, vents. 'The Vjunes , inflicted by civil 
strife wefe deep and l^stihg. The whole financial- 
pud administrative machinery of the country was 
disorganised. Beyond this, the occurrences of the 
years of civil disturbance had .seriously damaged the 
*South* African Republic in the estimation of its 
neighbours, So milbh so that €ven the ©range Free 
' State, which had ortce been desirous‘of union with its 
northern neighbour, now preferred to, stancf alone. 
Again, the conflict between sectionS‘of the European 
population had exei'cised a very injurious effect on 
th^ large native populatioji, who found an oppor- 
tunity for jjnruliness in the quarrels of the superior 
fe.ce. .Several tribes, had become practically in- 
deperiSent'. No c^.itrol had beeif exercised over 
them; and no taxe^.Tiad been ppid by them for 
“several years. In consequence of this, attempts to 
restore C’^e authority th*e Government‘’met with 
, considerable resistance. The Lydenburg district 
had behnoin a statp ‘of (lire disorder for some time 
past owing to a war between two rival chiefs, the 
^EtiropJipn inhabitants teing obliged to seek the 
protection of laagers. Towards the end of ® 
commando, was sent from*^ <Pj*etoria to deal with 
these contending chiefs, butf was withdrawn owing 

to the revolt (;*f Comdiandant Vfljoen. One of. the 

' . ^ ‘ 

first steps .of President •<Rretorius,' when finally 
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elected to office^ was to despaccb a st^ng fdrc^ to 
the Lydenburg distri(;|t* Xfi deal*wlt^ th^e distbrbors 
.of the peace. .Meantime, ‘however, the problem was 
solved by the Swazies, who, attacking Mapoch, oo^ 

ft ^ 

of the contending chiefs, routed him completely, 
proceeding aftefward^ to all but^;innihilate fhe 
tribe of the other combatant, Malewu.*' • • • 

The relations befwedn the 'Rep’Ublic and the 
Zulus, moreover,, gave some trouble, though it* 
would be strangely incorrect to assert that there 
was at any timtf a state of actual hostility between 
the ZuluS^ and the Transvaal buighers. Panda, )yho 
had been instafled King.of Zululand by the farmersr 
after the final defeat and flight of the {r^aphercus 
Dingaan, was in no sense, arf inheritor^ of th§ 
military ambitidn of .his predecessor^. <»i 5 (iine uu-* 
easiness was caused both* South Afrisan 

Repiibl^ and in^ Natal when,. in 1856, the* yirriftle*^ 
conflict a^ose betweeA Oetyyayo end Um^ilazi,*j:he 
two most ambitious of Panda’s sons. The rdsuk qf, 
this conflict'.was. that Celyweyo, even*«while his 
father was aj^ve, .became practically* the ruler* pf ' 

ft • • • 

Zululand. From time to thne disputes avose 
to the ^xact boundaries Jbetween ^ululand and th^ 
Republic, but these^ .always dealt^ with in a 
friendly spirit on^both sides. In these negotiations < 
Paul Kruger, in '*his capacity* as ,Comfn£|^dant- 
General, took a prominent part. The. preservation < 
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of these frie^ndly ‘relations between the Zulus and 

r ' ( c * 

the Republic — relations in ewery yespect creditable 
tp "both 'sides^furnishes ‘ a convincing argument- 
against the stereotyped fiction started at the time 
of the annexation of the Transvaal, to the effect 
that the Transvaal burghers Jlived 'in perpetual fear 
of being wiped out of existence by a Zulu army, 
thirsting to lie ave'nged for 'A^rongs Vetieived at the 
hands of the Republic. The friendly feelings of 

< 1 I 

the Zulus towards the Republic were, never better 
or .mpre clearly manifested than ‘when, in 1865, 
Cetywayo moved hfs army away from thef Utrecht 
border to show that he had no ho*stile intentions, 
artd left the Pretoria Government at liberty to send 
.feinforcfiments to assirt the Free State burghers in 
their ~sei^re confli<Je‘ with the Basutos. The force 
despatched, underCopimandant-General Paul Kruger, 

* to take part in the catppaign «g%inst the Basutos, 
nufpberetL nearly * a thousancf men, and*" rendered 
oBiost material assistance, especially at the battle at 
Cathcart ’5 (Drift, oi^fiie Caledon River, in which the 
Basutos w^rfe completely defeated,. Jeaving great 
‘^hiimbeflr^ of cattle, sheep, and horses as a dpoil to 
she Vidors. Had {he Transvaal force Ijeen, able to 
remaiq loi\ger in the Fft^ 6l;ate, no doubt other 
important services would ha’^e beep rendered. The 
ptate of^affeiiijB, however, in the" Zoutpansberg (dis- 
‘ triet was in need^ of atteniibir, and the force under 
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Kruger was recalled to the Ti^i&vtial afy;r a month’s 
absence. 

■ The anxiety with regaiad to ,^airs'^ m th^ 

Zoutpansberg district arose mainly from two* 

• ® 

causes — the feuds between native chiefs and, tire 
presence of degraded and disordecly Europeans. 
Prior to the arri jiI of Europeans, tfiie disttict* 
had been tfvel* and^ bver agafii the scene of 

desolating native wars, in which" the originaf 

• • • • 

inhabitants had been.all but exterminated. Lying 
as it did in the extreme north-eastern corner, of 
the South African^ Republic, Zoiftpansberg naturally 
became the reluge of all who had any reason /or ' 
keeping out of the way of the law, »w1iile the 
control .over their actions was«^ slight that thetH 
could live very*much*as they *f>leased. * Still, the 
elements of civilisation were* jiot wanting. T'he 
village «f Schoeqiaiisdal, learned after Stephanus ^ 
Schoeman and situated* just within the.'** tropics, 
was the chief centre of the ivoty and feathen, 
trade, carriecL on by parties of hunters who* pene- 
trated far intOcthe interior. It had so*far advandb*^ 
as to be aLle to boast a magistrate, a ./esideht** 
pastor, A jhurch, and, parspnage^ fornlipg a, 
sort of island of or^ot ie»the midst of a' sea of 
anarchy. In 1^64 atrute trouble arose through ' 

a 9 

the • conduct of a* turbulenf > petty .cki^f'* named, 
Monene, who, having offended jthe powerful chief 
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Umzila, of^upying * the country (o.the north of 
Etelagoa Bay, tpokc refu|fe 'ip the territory of the 
South African Republic. ' r . 

As a temporary measure, President Pretorius, 
w.ho ^ visited* the district in i’864, placed Monene, 
who complained that his life was threatened by 
'allies r of tUmzila, under the chargd of the magis- 
trate at SchV/emansdal. It' was nob-loog, however, 
before Monene wks the cause of* further trouble. 
Charged with some ofifenc^, he* escaped from 
custody, and, took refuge first with one and then 
with another native chief. A party df lawless 
•■Europeans proceeded to^ searcii 'for him, and, 
finding *ch,at he had been sheltered by a chief 
hamed^Pago, attacked that chief, killed nearly a 
hundrStf^f his peop'e, and ca’^ried off cattle, women, 
and ' children. This led to dcts of retaliation by 
ocher chiefs, who* cphmiitted ^o much devastation 
that by,November, 1865, wh6n President Pretorius 
^again 'visited the district, the European inhabitants 
wer6 in « \aager, business and farming were at a 
^ands^ll, and a large number; of. houses in the very 
•.outskirts of Schoemansdal had been burnt down. 
President ' Pretorius andj Commandant - General 

...... < I - 

Kruger' did their utmo^t^to ^promote harmony, but 
fqund, on returning to Pretoria, that there was 
present with ^ the '.byrghers a ^reat unwillingness 
to. raise a fpree for the r^oration of - order. They 
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were averse both to assisting liaftive tj^bes against 
each other and ty assisting lawless* whiles wKo hftd 
•brought their troubles on \hQpiselve^.* Thtf finam:i^l 
difficulties of the Republic, moreover, which ha^ 
arisen out of • the peripd of civil disturbance, fo/mcd 
an additional obstacle* A call fqc a commando 
of twelve hundred men, issued in June^* 1866, ‘did" 
not result ^n ’the SS^mbling df even half that 
number, and as*pressure upon the European popu- 
lation of Zoytpansberg^was somewhat reli^^ved by 
the quarrels of The natives among themselves, the 
force was speedily disbanded. • 

In the early* part of ^[867, however, the natives? 
once more combined to attack the Eurepeajis, afld 
President Pretorius at once calletl for a forc<j of twi 
thousand men. * Only*some fiv? hundreQ put in an 
appearance in answer to the summons, and with rfiis 
force Gommandsyit-General JCruger proceeded *to' 
Zoutpan^erg. There Ke found the statejbf thmgs 
so serious, and the attitude of the native* clfiefs, 
so menacing*,* that* he made an* urgent ap^af to the 
country to support*him with 1,500 merf ^nd a pr(!J)er 

supply bf ammunition. The’ appeal, how^vbr, wa^ 

• • 

unheeded. , To make matters wprse, the Eufqpeang 
concerned in the a^tafclc*CB the chjef fago^ being 
sentenced by the, magistrates of the district to pay a 
heawy fine, were rescued bjr S*band c/ l^wtess com; 

rades who set the autlnwities *a]: defiance. Under 

• • • • • 
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these circud|stance«5 'Kruger, with the» assent of his 
Cbundil of \yar,<resclved to abandon Schoemansdal, 
t|ie« respectable , portion df the population retiring. 
Vwth his force. 

. ‘Fqr this retirement Kruger' has in some quarters 
been severely ^ blamed. It i^ however, difficult to 
•^ee *what oiher course was open to Kim. The force 
under his coih'manli was utierk/ inadequate to restore 
'brder, the revolt "of Europeans <a^ainst authority 
having produced far more .serious complications 
th%n any thatcCould arise from any action by native 
chiefs only. Besides this, his communications with 
'Pretoria were liable, if he suffered any reverse, to be 
seriously interrupted by powerful chiefs who com- 
inande<^ the line of' march. That the abandonment 
of Schoemck.nsdal wfis a severe blow to the Republic 
there can be no doubf, but the responsibility surely 
• rests rather witH the-pepple generally, who«failed to 
provide <i{i- sufficient force, than with the co^mmander 
; 4 vho found himself, in- spite of his urgent appeals 
and ' r^prcisehtatioqs;' too weak Xo d^al with the 
situation before him. That Kruger„did nothing in 
•tKis matter to forfeit ‘the general confidence of the 
^jeople"^ is clearly proved by the manner ip which, 
ten yeai's 4ter, he was looked to as the fittest person 
to plead with the British Government the cause of 
,the annexed Republic. A* few ‘months later, being 
put m command of a sufficient force, owing to his 
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renewed appe^s.to the people and to^the Vojks- 
mad, he had succee^ied m so dl^posjng of the 
tnost hostile of the chiefh to have prevented 
an abandonment of the whole of the Zoutpansbei^g^ 
district, while, the subsequent disagreements of other 
chiefs among themselves tended t^ the greaffer 
security of the Europeans who, in spite 6'f disturb-* 
ance and fever, «till hbicT &n to thdr fatfhs. 

The next thrdfe. or four years 'found Mr. Krugei* ' 
engaged in more* than. one important commission for 
the settlement of the boundaries of the Republic. 
Thus in 1869 he was a member* of the commission 
to settle the bbundary J>etween the Republic qpd» 
the Portuguese territories to the eastward, the 
settlement having the imyost&nt result ^of ai{ 
amendment of the Transvaal constitution in favour 
of perfect freedom oP worship* to all residents.* in 
January^ 1870, he ms a membler'of the cqpimiS- • 
sion for \he settfemAit ’of the boundary Jirith the 
Free Stafe, while in the following month he Visited., 
Zululand for*. the purpose of arriving *al;«. tlbarer 
agreement as^t^ the .Zulu frontier, i^ter.in 
saiAe year Re was the most important member bf* 
a commission charged y^kh the duty of coming to, 
an understanding chief Montsioa with 

regard to the western •frontier. 

^ new era, hoVevert was, dawnipg*jon ^outh^ 
Africa. The discovery, of tKe dia(npnd>fields,of 
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Griqiialandy Wests had brought British statesmen 

nssund to tl^e conclusion th^ the views stated by 

the Duke of Newcastle irf 1854 were erroneous, and 

;that South Africa was of more importance to Great 

Britain than could be expressed by the mere main- 
• ' 

tehance of a hold upon Capetown and Table Bay. 
*^The change in feeling was first officially indicated 
in despatchdf£ from Lord' liifhberley 'In the latter 
'part of 1870 in which he deprecate any extension 
of the rule of the Republics, ..whicli, in his opinion, 
‘‘^ould open, to the Boers an extended field for 
their slave-dealing*' operations, and probably lead 
'•to, much oppression of the; natives and disturbance 
of pea^e!" . It was out of the question of the owner- 
.^hip o( the diamohdifierous districts that arose the 
dispute leading up«to what is» knowh as “ the-Keate 
Award,” and it was owing to 'the dissatisfaction felt 
iA th^ South African Republic ^ with thet way in 
which tJ^e case f®r th? Republic in respect of the 
/lispute had been prepared and submitted that led 
Pres'idteni'^P^etorius \,o resign his. office. Mr. D. J. 
Erasmus, th» oldest member .of .the ..Executive, was 
'•a{>poiRtfd by the Volksraad to act as President till 
,a new* presidenjtial^ election, could be l\eld.. There 
was a str9ng ^desire oo«,hlh part of many of the 
Transvaal burghers to seciire the services of Mr. 
Bran^, •President* ofi the* Fretf* State, and thus, 
probably, to, unite the twoc Republics. Mr. Brand, 
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however, was«tOQ cautious a*nftiif to pljUce hfmgelf 
in a position which might brii^ hints^lf and th^ 
Free State into collision wifli t|je British Govtrnmant^ 
in whose eyes, he urged, adopting the view expressed, 
by Sir George Grey* some years previously,, the 
union of the Republics, would appear ,as a menace* 
Disappointed* of Mr. Brand, and filled* with the ‘ 
conviction that they ift%isVhave a Clevdf man at the 
head of affairs, the burghers of \he South African* 
Republic fix^d their .eyes on the Rev. Thomas 
Francois Burger?, a Dutch clergyman of consider- 
able education and very advanced theological 
views, who had "been prominently before the public * 
in connection with his appeal against h«s*swspeif- 
sion frorn office on the ground of'heresy. Fpr thisi 
reason at might Rave been thouglft that Mir. Burgers 
would be the very last person in the world in whom 
the strictly orthodox people ^o^tlie tlepublic yrould 
seek to find a political leader.. Impressed, JjBwever, 
by his energy, and filled with the c^^nviction tliat*a», 
clever Presidfent was a necessity, of theii#*pd 5 ifion, 
they overruled, jtheir religious scruples,* juid elected 

Mr.' Burgers* President by a ‘large majority.* Oh * 

• • 

the ist of Jujy, 1872, he took the Presidential baths, • 
and thus commencec^ aT n^w chapter of .Transvaal 
history which was desttned to cIo?e in the most 
direful disaster. 



CHAPTER IV 

KRUGER AND THE ANNEXATION 

The election of Mr. Burgers- to the Presidency of 
the 3 outh African Republic meant a good deal 
more than, in all pi'obability, most of his supporters 
"imagined. The Republic,- by virtue of his election, 
Emerged from the obscurity in which it had rested 
•since the signing of the Sand River Convention in 
1852, and "began tti attract attention both in Great 
Brithin and in the European continent generally. 
Naturally this was- 4 argely the , result of the in- 
cr^asetKJnterest felt in. South African affairs through 
-thVi discovery of the diamond-fields — a discovery 
whose iihportance.vl'as backed up by- the discovery 
of'goldfields'in the Transvaal, dt was the diamond 
'■ discoveries that induced the British Government 
I to go back ^ upon the Duke of Newcastle’s de- 
claratjon in 1854 and v to ^ adopt a more active 
policy in respefit of South* Africa; and it was in 
, connecdo|f with thi&'recnldescdnce of activity^ that 
Mr. Burgers; as the n<;wly installed Presiden 
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of the Transvaal, made his first mdeav^ur tor prove 
to his supporters thc4* they had ^lect^d thtf right 
.man. 

The nature of this endeavour is to be found vejy 
clearly indicated in tKe correspondence that passed, 
in 1874, between President Burgers^^nd Sir Heflry 
Barkly, then ‘High ’Commissioner at *Capet»wn,« 
with regard? to the 'Ke^e Award, ^he nature of 
the questions Jhvolved in this ’award can be d€^ 
scribed in a few* worcjs. Owing to the discovery of 
diamonds alon^ and hear the course of the Vaal 
River, it was thought highly desirable, first in 
Capetown and* afterwards in London, th^ ^tho 
diamondiferous districts should be brqu^ht under 
the control of the Cape Cqlqpy, as the strongest 
powet in South Afri<^. The difficulty*in the way 
of this operation laySn the*l 5 ct that these districts 
belonged of right tQ the Fr/e State or th’h^ South* 
African 'Republic, arid had ^ long, been o<^piedr by 
burghers* of those two States. Tl^ere are, howeveg 
more ways njian pne of ai’Srivio^ at a* d^iretf end. 
In this case ^the .m^ns to the end dn view vaej^e 
found in the revival of ceVtain old claims •by (h» 
Griqualand chief Nicl^cjas Waterboer, *wh« some 
years previously had^lS.(}, these claims disallowed 
by a court of Arbitration. The whdle story is Iqng 
and involved, the> point of igidbrtance, baing that, 
Waterboer having* c^dsd His tlaim^’tjo the Bridsh 
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Goyet'nmem,, the < British Government pushed the 
mattei as i^s oyirn. , So ^ar as the Free' State was' 
concerned, the. dispute res'alted in, the cutting off of. 
d}e diamondiferous districts from that State, which 
accepted a sum of ;i^90,ooo as' compensation. The 
■ cldims with regard to the territory of the South 
'African Rfepublic were made the subject of arbitra- 
tion, in which' Mn Keate, cRen Govcmpr of Natal, 
■"acted as final refefee. It was the* neglect of the 
Pretoria Government to get up its ‘case that* led to 
an ^award in ,the highest degree 'adverse to the 
South African Republic, and, by reason of the 
pubjic,dissatisfaction, to the^resighaclon of President 
Pretorius.* .The award, which cut off from the 
Transvaal large drsfricts that had for years been 
in European occupation, wasi never really acted 
upon,, though Mr. Keatt’s decision was, some years 
•afterwards, as will' bi^ seen, Revived against the 
Republic,^ . 

The* general conviction in the Republic 'was that 
the aVi^rd^jaught, if s. fair excuse, coi^ld be found, 
to, be repudiated, and before IVJr. Burgers had been 
vefy long in office he 'ehtered into corrfespondenbe 
with Sir Henry Barkly on otjiis subject.^ President 
Burgers’ final reply, • date?P*ip August, 1874, sets 
forth with much >■ ability the ‘grounds for this con- 
viction^ whioh may enumerate (i) tbe w^nt 
^ Printed as a pamphlet Capetown in 1874. 
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of authority cyi the part of the repres<rntatives of 
the Transvaal ; thc^Vant of 4 eci^ion,in therdeeil 
of submission; (3) partiality ^on the part of on^of 
the arbitrators as well as on the part of the fin^^ 
referee, Mr. Keate ; the want of parties to the 
deed of submission ; ayid (5) the want of finality in 
the award. President* Burgers, in the dotumgnt in - 
question — a jdoaumerte^t in print fiHs 116 octavo 
pages — certainly* expressed him^lf with vigour, if* 
not witfi clearness, his.language at times seeming to 
go beyond the u^al limits of diplomatic intercourse. 
Regarded from a wider point ®f view, President 
Burgers’ despatch indicates very clearly the ^trgined • 


nature of the relations that were begihnmg to 
subsist between the South ^firfcan Republic and* 
the British Government, and it might be» supposed, 
even if there were itet puMTc documents in cq#i- 
firmatior^ that Sir Henry Ba/ldy \^ould ndl^be at • 
any partfcular trouble, either than or afjgrwards, 
to represent the Transvaal Governnjent in a favour-,^ 
able light to the aqthorities it the Colonia^OfiflCe in 
London. 

That the burghers of the*Transvaal had^ in Mt. 
Burgers, got hold of ^ .vigorous president? there 
can be no doubt, aqd /fof ^j^he time this^was calcu- 
lated to satisfy them.* Beyond 'tiis, moreover, 
commercial and educated map Vere. attracted by 
the evidence afifortfed of Iiis * progressive vfe^fs. 
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Hayiiig received << a" high-class education at the 
®utch Uniyers\ty at Utrecht, and understanding' 
thei,- economical value pf the railway as a factor in. 
ppmmercial and agricultural development, the two 
chief articles in his political creed were the estab- 
lishment of a, liberal system, of education and the 
‘'Securing 6f the commercial* independence of the 
country by tlie building dl»the Delagoa Bay rail- 
way. For the furtherance of these two objects he 
undertook a journey to Europe, and*^ especially to 
Holland, towards the close of M:he year 1874, 
leaving Mr. Piet J>oubert Acting President in his 
‘absence. It was to Holland that Mr. Burgers, not 
unnatqrally, looked for men of ability and capital 
.who might be sefwicpable to the Republic. One 
result of hie visit 4 o Holland was "the securing of 
th« services of Dn'E'. J. F. Jorissen, who now 
'•holds jthe position pf one oh the judges, of the 
Transvj^ High Court., Dr. Jorissen, whdse subsfe- 
^^juent ‘services to the Republic were mosf valuable 
and *Whos? recently* published Reipiniscences ” * 
fpKn ap important addition ,to .Transvaal history, 
*wks ei^ged to fill certain high educatibnal>ofificPs ; 
but, having beqn warned ,.t;hat his advanced theo- 
logical views would c^ndc^r any contact with 

educational matters undesirable, tufned his atten- 

• 

I < “ Transveibsi^e Heriilnenngen,” published in Hollaild in 
1897.* 
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^ tion to law, and^ ultimately atc^pted #he office of 
State Attorney, jwhictf happened to be vacsfht. * 
The mission ef President Burgtrs tcf Holkinjl 
seemed, so far as surface results went, to Vp 
attended with success. He succeeded in securing 
the services of severgl men of culture and educa- * 
tion, and in making arrangements towards • the!* 
construction^ of the'^elagoa Beiy fSilway, which 
shortly /esulte<f in the delivery *of a large quantity' 
of railway ipaterial at ^Louren^o Marques. There 
was, however, 3 wealchess in his character ^aq,d a 
weakness in his jposition which were bound, sooner 
or later, to m^e their, influence felt. The#weak* 
ness in his position arose from the fact fhat, ^s 
time went on, he was less sind*less trusted by tHe 
rural •populatioh of the Trans^^al, wh^ constituted 
then, as they do nbw, the overruling element in 
the country. It js ®ne of the. peculiarities oj Soutlf 
Africa that the population, of the towi]^ and* the 
population of the country know very little bf eacJj 
other. Not»being able to realjpe the’l^e^pula- 
tion which, i|\ so 'large a country, nm^ live in»the' 
most scattered manner, the inhabitants of fbe towns 
acquire th^ habit of bd<^ving that, they are 'the inj- 
portant factor in ^eTcq^ntry. A^gogd corrective 
to this mista^e^ is t(f be found, *in the Transvaal* 
especiaUy, in the Size of thew village chutthps. In 
apparently insignificant* townships •will be found* 
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large and eicpensively •built churches^ — Heidelbeig^ 

* ( * 

and Standerfon, pn tbe route. from Natal to Johan- 
nesburg, may be mentioned as typical cases in point 
-^the merest corner of which would be sufficient for 
the local residents, but which are filled every Sunday 
■ bySi farming population that,, often travelling long 
'distances, zfesembles from all sides. 

It was this*‘contfast bet^^’een' the more educated 
'and less orthodox tninority in the towns, and the 
less educated but more orthojlox majority in the 
country, that to a great extent ntisled President 
' Burgers as it has since his time misled many others. 
The minority did not trouble themsblves about his 
heterodoxy and admired his progressive views ; 
tbe majority did ni>t care much about his pro- 
gressive viev/s, but began to be strohgly suspicious 
of bis«want of orthodo>^. Thii> suspicion gradually 

t < ' ** 

detachejd from him the sympathy and support of 
the ‘agricj^ltural majority, afid "led them rather to 
Ipok. up to a man — none other than Mr. Kruger — 
whose**‘lieligiotis views were abov.e qu&tion, and 
who» though uRpossessed of any extensjye book edu- 
'catton, had over and over again given proofs both 
of courage and capacity. This as regards the weak- 
ness of Mr. , Burgers’ poljt^'^* position. His per- 
>3onal weakness tay in his want of “ staying power,” 
his inat^ilily doggedly fight an t^hill fight.* Like 

^ c * • ^ • c 

many men of strong fmpulsee and high intellectual 
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gifts, he was liable to mocjjds'of dSscourlgement and 
depression which^ when things seemed to go agaiillt 
him, practically paralysed Jiis pcg^ifiers acCioA. 
His want of orthodoxy, moreover, carried with«i^ 
also a certain amount of political disqualihc^ticm. 
The church to which Mr. Kruger,, belonged, t^e 
more evangelical body generally spoken of sis* the 
" Dopper (Miurch,” *ltiicr for one* of ifs recommen- 
dations jhe fact*that it abjured all outside control or 
interference, .declining, for this reason, all proposals 
for an administrative connection with the Putch 
Reformed Church in the Capb Colony. Hence, 
whenever patriotic .questions became involved,!, as' 
they undoubtedly did through the attitude, of the 
British , Government over .the* Keate A^ard, & 
tendency arose bmong the mortf orthodox to regard 
their energetic President as* tainted not merely* v^th 
heterodoxy but \jitb an insufficient regard for the 
independence of the "Republic. 

These are points which it is oi importance to 

keep in vieifrf because they helJ),to explain t Re state 

of things whiiJi, a year or two later,* fy,voured {be 

adventure of the annexation. There can, be littld 
« * . • 
doubt that, Mr. Kruge»i»whose .capacity as a Judge 

of men’s character^ h5s ^ten beeq denjonstrated, 

was perfectly aware bcfth of the defects of President 

Bulgers’, charactef and* of "she weakrtgsS of hig 

political position. Sin<» Mr. Burgers’ election* as 
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successor ta PretArins,- Mr. Kruger ^ad remained 

perfecriy loy^.1 tq hia new chibf, though a man more 
aecustomed to «assert l^imielf might well have felt 
'(jciounded at' being passed over for the Presidency 
in. favour of a complete stranger. . What his 
' chVnces of election might have been had he chosen 
«in #872 tb come forward in opposition to Mr. 
Burgers, it ii^'difficult to siyvf 'In all pipbability he 
shared to some extent the general conviction in 
favour of a talented Presidejnt, while his natural 
liberality in .respect of aifferencfes of religious 
opinion would dispoce him to regard the new Presi- 
slept’sr heterodoxy as forming no baf to his election, 
if*' he only proved serviceable to the State. It is 
(\:rtain that President, Burgers held -him in high 
esteem, and was in«-the habit «.of employing him on 
responsible commissiolts. 

President Butters vvas absent from Souljn Africa 

for'’ nearly eighteen months, ahd did not Return to 

J'retoria till April, 1876. During his absence the re- 

latiofl^'betjveen the South African, Republic and the 

Bnitish. Government had certainly not improved. 

‘lit the ^ preceding yedr Lord Carnarvon’s con- 

/ederation policy had taken, a concrete shape. Mr. 

P'roude had been desp^^cKed^, on his ineffectual 

mission to Capetown, while in Ndtal, under the 

« 

direction* ami {;ontrol ^of Sir GarAet WolseIey> steps 
had ' been t^ken of a* kind, favourable to Lord 
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Carnarvon's a^m^. In that year, &s became known 
afterwards, endeavouns had also,be^ made tb 
ascertain the willingness,' or^other^ywe, of* the 4w^ 
Republics to fall in with the confederation schema/ 
the report as regards the Transvaal being favourable. 
There can be no doujjt that the ag^qnt who under- 
took the duty 5f inquiring, formed his cbnclusions * 
entirely from what* he** heard m tMfe Transvaal 
towns, where Stories of intrigues and personal ' 

rivalries then* formed„as they still form, the burden 

* 

of every street ^corner conversation.. On the 

sumption that the Transvaal was willing, so far, to 

come under th^British flag, the discrediting of the • 

Government then in office at Pretoria, t)e^me % 

pious duty. -In the meantirye,* Coincident with th& 

return. of President Burgers, an event had occurred 

which was not without its Significance at the •time 

or its influence at a later date; *ln*spite of ^he fact • 
•• • * • 
that Mr.* Piet Joubert had been acting as president 

during' I®r. Burgers’ absence, the popular Choice,^^ 

when it cante to Jje a question ^of eleCtij^ ^Vice- 

President, fell,pn Mr.cKruger. As ai> indic^tionwaf 

the growing feeling in the* country in his^ favoiJr,* 

and in favqpr of the principles he represented, tlii^ 

choice was significant. * fj.,had the effe^t,^ however, 

of highly incensing Mr. Joubert; *who forthwith 

retired to his farn^and 4cept«nIo*of frpn>att cpntact 

with public affairs Vor folly twfo year?. In tSting 
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note of thefte factl if ma^ be found possible to trjice 
Ae c 3 .use of any later rivalry that may have been 
Apparent betvireyen Pief Joubert and Paul Kruger.. 
V The outbreak, in 1876, of the war with Sekukuni, 
afforded a favourable opportunity to Ae officials at 
the Colonial Office for drawing attention to, as was 
' alleged, the inherent weakness of thfe South African 
Republic. Thosd* who are* noxious t® understand 

0 

Ihe inner history oV this war, and. its real scope and 
meaning, could hardly do better than consult the 
late ..Alfred .Ayl ward’s ehgrossirfg book, “The 
Transvaal of To-day.” • Mr. Ayl ward, who was 
‘personally in the thick cof .the 'whole business, 
graphicafly describes the exact origin of the war, 
Ahe habits of the hative tribes engaged in it, and 
the difficult country in which Operations were 
csJrrfed on. Sekukuni, the 'chief of the Bapedi, 
a tribe of a Basutd stock, odominated Ae wild 
and moi^ntainous --region in the extreme ftorth-edst 
.-of the Transvaal, where he had given shelter and 
prot^UoK to the spattered remnants of* other tribes, 
wjlich had quarrelled, for the most, part, with the 
“ ^wazius. The country in this direction,* besides 
. being "rugged in the extreme, is a fatal district to 
Europeans on account Ae ^prevalence of fever. 
Owing to this ’ cause, a township "founded in the 

' “'I'he Yransvaal of I'o-day,” by Alfred Aylward. London 
and Edinburgh,- i^yS. < 
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Origstadt Valley ^as before long Aterly abandoned, 
in some cases whole /amilies having been Swep^ 
off. ' ' 


Like many conflicts between Europeans an' 
natives in South Africa, the Sekukuni war arose 
from very small causes^ Some molest^ion had been 
offered to white* men ty the followers of* an unim- 
portant chief in resp«ot"of the right to cut wood 
on a particular* farm. A wood-cutting party of^ 
Europeans, having been turned back by these 
natives, complaflied to the local magistrate, ^wjio 
promptly ordered the arrest •of the offenders. 
The officer charged with, the arrest, however, failed 
to do his duty ; the natives succeeded in defying 
civilised authority ; and a reppr* "of their rebellion, *• 
as it w^s termed, was asent down to Pretoria. As 
it was believed that ‘these* disorderly and illegcil 
proce^diags were jnspired b^ .Sekukuni, the* alarm 
that had* been created spread rapidly, tlje gold- 
miners af Pilgrims’ Rest, in thu same district, . 
calling on the Gpvernment for, protettjan. '"The 
alarm, so far as, Pretoria was concerned, was. macS^ 
worse by thd arrival of a report, afterwardg ffouncl ' 

to be untrue, that a fission station had* been , 
* • • * * * 
burned and its native ' population mur^^red. In 

spite of his being strongly disposed ‘towards peace. 

President. Burgers found himsolf compelled ^o.take . 

some kind of milits^y, action. * A ccmimando was 

7 
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sent forward, whkh, after inflicting ^severe injury 
on the rebellious natives, retired from a country so ‘ 
fuILof terribler risks from fever. .That the natives 
>vere at least seriously checked seems to be made 
clear by the fact that, during the retirement, only 
one attempt was made, by a small body of Kaflrs, 
to Kiojest the commando. 

This event, the details Of <which iveiK sedulously 
misrepresented, both in Capetown zwid in England, 
was looked upon as affording, a pfoof of the help- 
lessness and disorganisation of*- the Transvaal 
Republic — ^helplessness and disorganisation, it was 
alleged, which would sooi^er or la'ter render it a 
prey to Kafir invasion, and thus imperil the safety 
land the peace of ahe whole of South Africa. At 
the same tame, owing to the diligent supply of 
fiatiteous reports, the Republican Government was 
accused of having violated tjie laws of„civilised 
warfare ^y the use of explosive bullets. Evidently 
people who were wanting in courage on one side 
and'hV humanity on- the other were 4iot people to 
t>e left, in control of so large^anij — as was believed, 
though then on quitcf' erroneous and insufficient 
data— *so attractive a countiy. Warning despatches, 
of grave import, were , Addressed by Lord Car- 
narvon, through the medkimship *of Sir Henry 
Barkly,'-to tth^ Prdtojia Government. The British 
Government; ‘represented it^lf as no less solicitous 
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for the welfar^ o( the South African R^publifc than 
for the welfare of the** whole. of Sputh# Africa, thte 
jpeace of which, it. was held^ might, be endangare«f 
or even wrecked through the inability of Transvaal^ 
burghers to keep back the wave of native aggres- 
sion. The finances pf the Transvaal, moreover, 
were dwelt upotl with 'deep concern. The country, 
it was belie^fed,• was ’bare of mortfey add devoid of 
credit. The baftk-notes issued b*y the Government* 
were only worth* five ^hillings in the pound. Com- 
merce was practically dead. And, beyond all^tl}is, 
the “ Boers ” were violating the conditions of the 
Sand River Convention, by holding and trafficking 
in slaves. 

As all well-informed perspne* are aware, ^these*. 
assertions, so confidently made* in 1 876, have all 
been subsequently disproved, the financial mic- 
represenisition receiving its (|u^tus kt the hagds of. 
an’ expeHenced Treasury official — Sir ^W. B. 
Gurdon — ^when, in 1881, the conditions of the, 
restoration of.Trapsvaal inSepcqdence’w^re ’being 
considered by„a Royal Commission tin Pretoria, 
Owing to P^esident Bui^ei%, all the State 4 >ank- * 
notes, whose^ value had /jertainly^ depreciated; were , 
bought up by the ^Govelj^ment in^i8x4j twenty 
shillings in the pound being paid fdr every one of 
them, while the accusations o^ sfavery werfc pffec- , 
tually disposed of 'by ^e * fait that, when ^he 
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annexation took ^lace, there was not^a single slave 
tb be* set at liberty. At the time, however, the 
jiercistenty of' ^hese reports had. its effect upon a. 
'Yublic, both in Great Britain and in South Africa, 
that was not possessed of any accurate information 
oJ its own. rjommercial considerations, moreover, 
exercised ho small effect upon public opinion. If it 
was believed, as ‘it largely -wds, in* Seuth African 
towns, that the submission of the Tfansvaal in some 
way to British rule, either, by confederation or 
otherwise, would bring about a ‘revival and an' 
expansion of commerce, one can hardly blame those 
who oin England found themselves drawn to the 
^mc ponclusion. It was the duty of the Ministry 
*that had signaliseVh ifs first days of- office by the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and had thus 
gttined additional security aifd a firmer footing in 
. Northern Afrifca, ’ tb, provide for the security of 
Sbuth i^frica by. saving the ’Transvaal frijm itself. 
, The feeling in favour of some decis'ive action 
with Regard 'to the^ South Africap Rep^ublic became 
intensified as the year 18^6 went ^ by. Possibly 
Lord* Carnarvon’s des’ire to score sorhe success in 
connection with the Transvaal was increased by the 
utter failure of his conf(^eratiop policy in the Cape 
Colony, where \he Ministry in office, headed by the 
, late 3 iP Jj»hi\ Moftepo, utterly rfefused to respopd to 
Lofd Carnarvon’s pleadings.. 'Still, what was called 
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a confederation . copferenpe WSas held ^n London, 
under the presidency of ^ir Garnot Wolsele^, who 
• represented the imperial Governjrfent, \he «nljr 
other representatives being three froni Natal — si/ 
Theophilus -Shepstope, as representing the J^atal 
Government, and two elective membess of the Legis- 
lature who represented the European population. ' 
A more riditulous hbfcf-and-cornel’ proceeding could 
hardly.be imagined. Neverthefess, there is ever;^^ 

reason to believe that it was out of this conference 

•* 

that the idea of annexing the Transvaal was CYolj^ed. 
Hints, moreover, of what waS in the wind were 
supplied by proceedings which were not altogether* 
official. Great pains were taken by the Colonlhl 
Office .to show attention jto»*all South ^fricah 
colonists who * might happen* to vi.^t England, 
while influences wer^ set to work for at on6 amd 
the same time strengthening the Imperialist party ip* 
the Cap*e Colony, and c<5nvincing*the English public 
of the necessity for intervention In the Transvaal^ 
This was specially apparent iif ijie actioi^of Ihe late 
Mr. John Paterson, <hen representing Pont El^- 
beth in the Cape Parliament, and in a ^dise thtf 
leader of jthe Cape Opposition. • Mr. Paterson, 
whose character io somfv respects^ respipbled that 
of President *Burger^ favoured^ the idea of con- * 
federation, which, ^f carried qiut, might ^ithey plac;p 
him at the head of a. Ministry TFor the .whole Cblony 
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or leave hirf in the {iosition of political controller of 
the affairs of a separated pastern Province, forming 
dncf of &e factors in a general confederation.- 
Meantime Mr. Paterson was willing to serve Lord 
Carnarvon’s purposes by assisting to denounce the 
Government and people of the Transvaal. Speak- 
ing *as^ the leader of a deputation to Lord Carnarvon 
of South African 'merchants; ' in Oc'tobfer, 1876, he 
fook pains to exaggerate the strength and import- 

I v 

ance of Sekukuni, and declared that the Transvaal 
way crying out for British rule. *It may be well 

believed that one < 5 f the crimes of the Transvaal 

* $ 

' Government, in the eyes • of the Port Elizabeth 
pbople,. was traceable in the resolve to construct 
tlie railway to Delagoa Bay, enabling that .port to 
become a ferious tompetitoi with "Port Elizabeth 
for the trade with the interiof. Lord Carnarvon’s 

f ^ ' 

reply to this deputation was ieaj?suring. ♦He had 
sent out*^nother regiment to South Africa, and he 

9 

expected much from the influence of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstbna, who had 'just started on biS mission to 
Ri^toria. 

*■ Sir Theophilus Shepstone arrived in Pretoria at 

c • 

,a moijient whemalipost every factor in the situation 
*■ « 

there ^as calculated to assist the end he had in 
view. President | 3 urgers, iiffluenced by the attacks 
and ccitibi^s lof private enemies,* and realising how 
completely he was out of touch with the agricultural 
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population, who. constituted the *great nnajortty of 

I • 

the burghers, had lost* heart. .On, the«othei* hand 
. there was, so far. as the pppulatic^nr of the town^ 
were concerned— rit will be remembered that Joha%' 
nesburg was. not then in existence — a growing dis- 
position to favour the .idea of comings, under Brit&h 
rule. At any i^ite, the town populations* persuaded 
themselves that if President Burgers i^as unable to 
hold his own, they would do arfything rather than 
come under /he* rule of Mr. Kruger. The position 
of the RepubliS, moreover, was gregitly weakened 
by the resolve of the Volksraad — a resolve which 

^ A 

has been criticised, as illegal, and which cestagily 
was very ill-advised — to postpone for. a ypar the 
presidential election, which due to take plactt 
in 1&77. President •Burgers had losfr the general 
confidence, and, beftig deeply disheartened,* was 
quite prepared, with the ful(* approval of fijs con- 
sicience,*to give the Tlepublic away. An^ yet the 
Republic was in by no means a desperate condition. 
The redoubtable. Sekukuni hac^ in Jinj^ar/, *877, 
sued for peage. and, *00 condition of* his confining 
his people within certain limits and paying^a fine*ofi 
two thousand head of cattle, his petition had beei^ 
granted. More than thj^ the very fyst message 
Sekukuni sent'to Sir Theophilus^ Sfiepstone, on ihe 
latb^’s arrival in Pretoria, wa* one tQ the ^qct tha^t 
the “Boers were killing his peoplef”.of wholh.he 
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had lost two thbusand, ^ including fourteen of his 
own fixmily.. The ojitbreak 6f the second Sekukuni 
^af was. owing ^to the, mistakes of British officials, 
sunder the annexation Government. 

^ From a tactical point of view, and quite apart 
frtjm the question of the legality of such a step, the 
pos^p9nement of the presidential election for a year 
was, as has' been said, a* graVe errofc Had the 
election been at orice proceeded whh, popular feel- 
ing would have had an opportunity of expressing 
itself, and inwall probability the elected President 
would have been placed in a very much stronger 
.positipn. By some persons Mr. I^ruger has been 
^ Warned fdr. coming forward as a candidate for the 
'Presidency at so tritical a juncture. There does 
not, however, seenitto be much, if any, justification 
for this view. Had he ’been ’elected, at the proper 
date, there can' be no doubt .that the annexation 
would qjpver have taken plade. While difficulties 
forced President Burgers into a desponding listless- 
ness* the^very sarne difficulties .would only have 
^,yen fresh .nerve to the energetig. and decisive 
‘•nature. of Mr. Kruger, Vho, though mfsundersdobd 
by the town populations, would have h^d the vast 
majority of ‘the burgh^s at his back. In this 
, respect one finds difficulty in accepting the opinion 

of Dr. Jnriasep, as expressed in His recent work,.' to 

* * * • • • 

‘iTransvaalsche-Heiinneringen.” 
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the effect that at the time of th^ annexation there 

• • 

was no Transvaal nation, but .only a collecdon of 
. Dutch -speaking farmers, scattered Qver a vast are^l, 
with a population in the towns of “ shopkeepers and 
Cape practitioners.” JThe minority of “shopkeepers 
and Cape practitioners ” certainly were no part of a 
Transvaal natidn ; but it would be difficult to ‘say ‘ 
the same of? the majorky formed X>f tHfe agricultural 
population, who* in the pass things had come to, had ^ 
no one to \vhom to look for guidance. No doubt 
the misfortune *of the foss of indepepdence m^ght 
the burghers to stand closer together ; that is what 
always happens when reverses overtake a nation* 
possessed of any sterling qualities. But,*jqpt as^t 
is impossible 'to create sometJtiii§[ out of notlyng, SW 
it is impossible *to beUeve that patriotisjn can come 
into existence, merdly through the pressure • of 
circumstances. Ijt must hay^ beed there td«a very* 
considerable extent beforehand. 

Quite * apart from conditions ' existing in 
Transvaal, there, can be littlg doubt^th^t *what 
greatly assisted forward the cause €>f annexation 
was what l5r. Jorissen refers to as “the lamentahltf 
readiness 0 / the Afrikander to copcede to England 
the right of interfering everything.^ Even to 
this day,” Dr.’jorisseft continues,** the Afrikander* 
sees nothing to object *to in* ]^nglapd*arthe;cing ^ 
country, say because, owing to* a temporary sc'hiscity 
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of money, that country 4oes not pay its officials.”* 

The Klea of a higher power Pepping in to put things 

/■ 

fight has doubtless its^ attractions for lazy people 

f 

tut in the whole course of history it has never been 

( ‘ j 

found that those who invited interference of this 

• f 

kind had occ^/iion to do anything save repent their 
‘ weakpess." What certainly ' does sfeem singular is 
that all the leading men in Pve'toria,* including Paul 
^ iCruger, Piet Joubert, Christian Jofibert, and others 
hardly less well known, should.have 'known wWt was 
coiping and taken no steps to prevent it. But, as 
against this must be set two facts — first, the tact and 
‘ persuasiveness shown by Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
ifi his communication with individuals, and next, the 
Extent and nature bf }iis promises as to the future 
government* of the country. .• ‘ » 

•The annexation took plach, as is well known, 

‘ pn the': 2th of April, ‘.1877, how far with or without 
the knojtirledge and sanction ‘of Sir Bartle Frere, 

^ .who had arrived in Capetown from England on the 
3ist‘^of N^jrdi, is up to the present tinae a matter of 
uiKertajnty. « Whatever othei^ effects, /ollowed upon 
*th*e annexation, one effect it immediately had. ‘ It 
j>laced Mr. Kruger, both by virtue of his previous 
record and l)y virtue of president Burgers’ political 
suicide, at the Very head <sf the thore influential 
jpurghprS of tjie Soyth Africans Republia Ffom 


f ^‘Transvaalscheflerinneringen.” 
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that day to this,, from 1877 to 1^98, Ms influence 
has never been superseded or. eclipsed. Oti the 
.contrary, every fresh difficulty that JiSis arisen — and 
these have been neither light nor^few — has added ta 
his commanding position and increased his repu- 
tation both within and without the Tcansvaal. And 
having regard to this ' fact, it is worth while, tind 
may be convenient at*chis juncture, to Endeavour to 

arrive at some ftiller estimate of* his character tharf 

• • 

has hitherto $eemed necessary. 

Of the reality* of Mr. Kruger’s religious earnest- 
ness no one has ever pretended to have a doubt, 
any more than they ‘have ever pretended to have a * 
doubt of the reality of the religious earnestness df 
such evangelical leaders as. Wesley, New^n, -oV 
Spurgeon. If Tiis theology is ^ome eighty years 
behind the fashion of*the E’ngland of to-day, tha(»is 
a small matter, ai\ji, from an abstract point oS view. ' 

the fash'ion of eighty years ago may, (de all Vre 
• * 
know, be a wiser fashion than that virhich now exists, 

around us. Mr. Kruger’s wanf gf education and the 

superstitions of his burghers are favourite .obje^ 

of* ill-bred ridicule on the *part of those ,who are* 

covetous ot Transvaal •territory. .•Yet while ^there^ 

is no logical diffesence tetween ryemb^s^of the 

Pretoria Volksraad )Vho ^shrink from interfering 

with a plague of Ibcust? on the ground*|hdt jt is 9. 

Divine visitation, and the En^ish dories wh^ fifty 
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years' ago ‘objected to fhe use' of chloroform in 
obstefcrical eases, on -the strength of an obscure verse 
Cn Genesis, it iriay very well be held that the test of 
education lies in the use that has been made of it. 
Mr. Kruger can sign his name in a fashion that to 

f 

more ready penmen seems laboured, and confines 
his* reading almost entirely to the orie volume which 
English people distribute by the millionlas an unfail- 
ing panacea for the ills of men of all nations and 
languages. But until you can find a man with the 
tra,jning of aa Archbishop or a Chief Justice who can 
do with his education what Mr. Kruger has done 
wkh his, it will be worse than absurd to smile at the 
literary ignorance of one who, through pure force 
t'of character and riatpral intelligence, holds, a place 
in the world’s estimation as distinguished as that 
held by the greatest and most venerated of English 
,statesmen. ' \ » . 

‘ It istfcomplained, moreover, that Mr. Kruger’s 
religious views tend to make him narrow. That 
may jiossiJjlJ'’ be ti;ut:, in a sense,; convictions that 
iave force have a tendency to fix tl\e attention on 
one cbss of ideas. But to call a man narrow is 
usually to convey an idea of illiberalityj.and illiberal 
Mr. K^ugor is^not. 0^,the contrary, there is no 
man who, while* holding strdng opinions of his own, 
,is mor^ igfiady to respect* the opinions of others. 
Th^re are several 'anecdotes, that bear witness to 
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this element in his character. (Ine of# these, told 
on the authority of Dr. Leyds, appears iik Mr. 
Bigelow’s “WhitQ Man’s Africa.”^# The. inci 4 pn| 
happened to Dr. Leyds himself, who, on being 
offered an appointmerft in the service oT the South 
African Republic, raised the objecti(m that he wis 
not of the same*religio*n as the President.* “ ^ don’t 
care about youc religion, ’‘was the*reply^ “so long as 
you are ^erviceabl.e to the State. 

A perhapi %till niore characteristic story is 
told by Dr. JorlSsen. On the first occasion when, 
in 1876, Dr. Jorissen met Mii Kruger, who was 
then Vice-Presi 9 eht, th^ latter at once .aske 4 him, 
“ Of what faith are you.^” Dr. Jorissen, feplied, “#1 
certainly shall not tell you.’’ Don’t you know,#,’* 
pursued Mr. Kruger, “that a Clnristian should always 
be ready to give an account of his faith ? ” “ Y^,” 
replied Pr. Jorissen, “to thofe Vho have th^ right 
to demaChd such an account.^’ “ And haven’t I that 
right ? ” •' No ; I have not asked you what your faith 
is.” Those v^ho overheard^hew conversadpn rficfught 
Dr. Jorissen^ had, begn a little imprydent.^ So^ 
months lattfr, however. Dr Jorissen went jo lobls# 
for the Vice-President at his own house* at Rusten- 
burg. As soon as Mif Kruger sa>Xr him coming 
he turned to *his wife and excla^ed, ‘^The^e’s 
the, man who wouid not, tell jne ^hat^hij faith is ! ” • 
» “ Transvaalache Heriftnering^.” 
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Another I anecclote, al^ told by Dr. Jorissen, 
server to sl\ow that this toleration is linked with the 
^no,st earnest Gonviction. One fipe starlight night, 
^uring the progress of a voyage to England, Dr. 
Jprissen and a friend got into 'conversafion over the 
development and structure of the universe, going 
on ,m 9 derri scientific lines. Mr. Kruger, who was 
standing near, suddenly turned round and said, 
.“Pardon the interiuption, Dr. Jorissen; but if you 
are right, I might as well throw Vny Bible over- 
board.’’* *' ‘ 

^ ^ 4 

There are other anecdotes that bear testimony to 
his^generosity of temperam^t, his shrewd contempt 
for preten^ipn, and his keen sense of humour. Dr. 
’h.evds has related* bow when, after a strong diffe- 
rence of opinion over some matter of •^administration. 
My. Kruger lost his temper, he came to the State 
Secret^y’s house in .‘the middle of the night to 
apologise and beg^ him not t6 think any ftiore of 

what had been said in the heat of the 'moment 

• 

The iitory of his replj^to *the Irish peer. who boasted 
th^t his ^father, had been a Vic^oy is equally charac- 
teristic, c * ' . ‘ 

" A Viceroy ! ’’ exclaimed the President ; “ what’s 
that ? ’ And ‘ in reply to ‘the information that a 


• I, 

“JTransvaaJ^che Herinnefingen/ 
» Bigelow*s‘“White,]!iJan*s Africa,” 
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Viceroy was “a kind of king,” Mr. ICruger* remarked, 
with a short latigh — 

“ Tell him my father was a shephesd." 

A typical anecdote of another kind redords hij^ 
criticism when a petition, full of comj^laints froiji 
Johannesburg, was submitted to the Executive. 
“Ah,” remarked Mr. Kruger, “that’s just lij^emy 
monkey. Y^u know J«keep a monkey *in my back- 
yard, and the ®ther day, when* we were burning* 
some rubbish* tlfe monkey managed to get his tail 
burnt, whereupon he bil^ me. That’s Just like these 
people in Johannesburg. They, burn their tails in 
the fire of spebula^ion,^ and then they comQ and ' 
bite me ! ” , * ^ » 

Stories of this kind, which m^t be multiplied J)y/ 
the score, are not charjicteristic of a man of selfish 
and grasping temperament. • They are rather typiqal 
of a ma# possessed, of a sincerity ^s deep,*§ sim- < 

• o • • 

plicity a$ clear, and a humour as sjirewd as belonged 
to Abrahdm Lincoln. To these qualities, too, iVlr. 
Kruger adds 9 , playfulness of disposition^ the nfani- 
festation of which, so|;netimes surprises tho^e wl^ 
witness.it. *lt is no uncommon thing for hin> as Re** 
passes alon^ the corridQr,pf the pul^lic Buildings *to^ 
his office, to give a/riendJy dig in the*r|bs with his 
stick to any personal acquaintance— possibly some 
higljly responsible official — whpn? he qiayjeiltqunter. 
There is, too, a well-aythentitated.Vory of liew. 
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coming out /)f his'^office with a piece of wood in his 
hand,»he ga,ve a^pretty sharp'j-ap on the head to one 
Jthe occupa/its of the ante-ch,amber he had to 
^ass throligh, doubtless supposing it was one of his 
clerks. “ Vv/^ho’s that ? ” said the person struck, 
mHIio happened to be a missionary and a total 
stra,nger in Pretoria. “ Who’s that ” was the 
answer ; “ why, ib^s the Pfesuient ! • 

. Nevertheless, the quality for which Mr. Kruger 
perhaps most deserves to be ^ notiefed 'is his whole- 
hearted and unswerving patriotisni. One hardly 
knows how to define patriotism nowadays. With 
.some, it seems to be expressed In 'a burning and 
unsatisfiec^ , desire to annex as much territory as 
"possible on any hipd of pretext. That is not 
'patriotism ag undesstood by Jthose who first _ made 
usp of the expression. • With them patriotism is 
rather^ •expressed fn,a firm ijjid undying, attach- 

r , f 

ment to^the soil of one’s .biiv:h, the land "of one’s 
fathers, the attachment waxing all the stronger if 
there are associated , with the history, of that land 
records of endurance and heroism and self-sacrifice. 
'©To goprd that soil, to preserve intaCk for. future 
geoerations‘the liberties tl\at have sprung into life 
upon *it, to fefel animated by thp resolve that it is 
better to fcave no countr^ than a ruined country — 
these ase gome of the duties vtd which, a true 
patr^oti&m calls© This true patriotism, though ap- 
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patently a little ojut of fashion in Great* *Brit^lin, is 

• • * 

the patriotism of Paul Kruger. Jt i^ a quality that 
ought to recommenid him to (he adipiratiotr of fsee* 
peoples, who have themselves in former years beefCi 
inspired by it to the performance of deeds which 
are still proudly to be remembered. ^ is a quality 
which turns back witK contempt upon them^^lves 
the quemlotts <complainfs of those trho cannot 
imagine ..any airA higher than diat of piling up 
sovereigns or any more fitting house of prayer than 
the Stock Exchange. And it is a quali^, moreover, 

the memory of which endures to eternity.* 

• • 

• # • • 

* As this does not profess to be a family history^ it may be 
sufficient to mention here that Mr. Kruger married in Ifhe first 
instance a Miss du Plessis. She soon^dit<t, however, leavingj^^ 
one squ, who also di^d youn^. Subsequqptly he njarried another 
member of the du Plessis family, a niece of his firSt wife, who js 
still living. By his second marriage he has had sixteen children, 
most of* whqpi are now grcjivn up, while Ris thildren and^and- 
children together now tfhmt^r over I 20 . . The du Plessis family ‘ 
is one of the oldest families in*South Africa, its origin A founder 
having gone to the Cape in the seventeenth century as a surgeon 
in the employment of the Dutch fEast India Cpmpany* •The 
family is closely connected with that to which Cardinal Richelieu 
belonged, and it li^s even 43een said, with some amgunt 
authority, tjiat tlm South African dutPlessis represent th^ senic^ 
branch. 



CHAPTER V 
« 

kruCer As the peos>l^’s advocate 
* ♦ 

Whatever opinion may be held with ‘regard to Sir 
Tl^pphilus £|hepstone's conduct in '‘acting upon his 
conditional instruotions and annexing the South 
African Republic, there can be no question that, 
the annexation once accomplished, he expected 
rch'nes to take a ve/y djfierent course from that which 
they actually followed. That he himself undertook 
an immense risk and responsibility there can be no 
^double* His whole future career depended on his 
being sf-tccessful. . If he had' failed, or if Kis action 
had led to an immediate conflict between iDutch and 
English, lie 'would doubtless hav^ been thrown over 
jj»y Lqrd Carnarvon, just as Dr. Jg^neson, having 
^iled,' was thrown ovbr in later time& k is dlso 

c 

only fair to remember that he himself conscientiously 

believed diat, in accomplishing the annexation, he 

Wt^ really rendering a sarvfce to tfie South African 

* *’ 

j RepubKc. no^ ^ less*^ an Authority .thai\, Dr. 

Jorissen freely admits. In order, however, to arrive 
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at this conviction Sir Xheophilus Sh%pstohe had 
allowed his mind to become vKarped in* a pafticular 

direction. Although bom in the Gilpe Colony,* an*d 

• ^ 

although accustomed to use the^ Dutch ^language k 
readily as English,^ his whole official careej* had 
been passed in connection with matters of native 
policy and native administration. In order <o 'pre- 
serve quiet? among* die ‘large njftive *population in 
Natal-— a population consisting* almost entirely oT 
refugees frofn ^ululand — ^he had been in the habit 
of playing off one powerful chief against anther, 


having all the time his eyes fi*ed on Cetywayo as 

• * 

representing an influenoe which might one day come* 
in, like a flowing^ tide, to obliterate sdl his work.^ 
Thus his belief in the powej ©f Cetywayo b&aain^ 
with him a steilreotyped maxim* while Voupled with 
this belief was a beli&f in his own power to conttol 
and manage the Zulu king. ^ , 

Both*beliefs were, ^ a matter of fact, uiVound&d. 


The crowning of Cetywayo by Sir Theophilus. 
Shepstone, ii> the, name of thtf British Xiifjvernment, 


in 1873, had ^;cercised no effect whatever inJeadi^g 

Cetywayo to regard that Government, repre-* 

• • 

sented by tj;ie Native Affairs Department in Natal,* 
as entitled to claim hig^ allegiance. • Cq^ywayo, 

there can be no doubt, ^\nin thiq ceremony a tmve 

• • 

to 4 !etach the Zultfe from their long £riet)fdsnip with 

• • * * 

the Government at JPretoria, and saw very cl&frly 
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what advantage might result to hjmself by playing 
off onG Government, Against the other. Again, Sir 
Theophilfis Shepstone, influenced, doubtless by his 
^.instant official contact with Zulu matters, was 
quite misled as to the view* entertained in the 
Transvaal as the fear of a Zulu invasion. Apart 
from' any other testimony, both Dr. Theal and Mr. 


Aylward beaf witAess to the fact that the burghers 
' 6f the South Africah Republic were never under any 
apprehension as to the result ^of such an invasion. 

I 

“ Th§ mountain tribes,” remarks the former, “ could 
wear out the patience and strength of a burgher 
•commando ; but the Zulu army would be met in 
a* few <lesperate engagements, when the farmers 
)jfi>iil^take good cire, to be well intrenched, and 
“^he issue wqjnld not* be doubtful.” ' • Mr. Aylward, 
while admitting that the *Zulus*would be formidable 
’ ^nemias in theif own ^country— ^the passage ' was 
written Jbome little time • before the Zfilu war 


j:ommenced — says with regard to their* military 
organi&tiqp f “ This* very orgaiysation, with the 


s^utation they have got among siJly people for 
•unconquerable valour, ^ould lead theth todnsta'nt 
.destruction at *t];ie^ hands ‘of even vjry inferior 
numbers pf mounted Boer/.” * Nevertheless it was 
on^e strengtii* of the/belief in the tremendous 

of South vol. v. ^1854-1872) p. 22ft 

“ The Transvaal of To-day,” p. 481. 
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power of the Zulus, and also of the "belief in the 
dread felt for them in the TrJnsvaeal, tfiat the policy 
of the British Government from to iSy^waj, 
based, and it was on the basi$ of th^se beliefs, *^n 
addition to ’his belief in his own supreme influeAce 
with Cetywayo. that Sir TheopltHus Shepstone, 
during the conferences in Pretoria that preceded 
the annexation, made 'allusion to what might happen^ 
if he should “ withdraw his hand ” from the Zulus.* 
Mistaken though* h^ was in his estimate of the 
situation, nevertheless there seems reason to believe 


that Sir TheophiJus Shepstone made the mistake in 
all sincerity. That he? was much disappoint&d Vith 
the course taken, by the British Government after 
the annexation there can he no doubt wk&rtfV'^j^ 
Having undertakeif the rist:s involved in .the 
annexation, he naturally thoijght that the BrJlish; 
Government would* Jeave him in control of Trans- 
vaal affairs and enable *him to carry out tfte pledges 


he had given. His own,plan was to have allowed 
the Volkst-aad to meet in ordinary session in May, 


a few week^aftef th^ annexation, with hiniself 
President-Extraordinary under existing laws, pro-* 

• 0 ^ t ^ 

This im|died threat of letting loose* the Zuhis upon the South 
African Republic; caused, an&| still caus^i^ inten^»indifijnation 
among Transvaal burghers, 'rae stor]; has been deniedf^ but* 
Dr. Jorissen, in his recently j)ublished ^'eminiscesicesf states that 
he*still has in his possession the peiicil not^ matle at*the time 
the^ words were spoken. 
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tecting the bountry from natives, and assisting it 
with the wealth of ^gland. * “I only fear," says 
r>r. 5oriss*en, “ fhat if he had done that, we should - 

•‘^1^ f 

ratve been politically lost" Lord Carnarvon and 
Sit Bartle Frere, however, were not the men to 

r 

leave an inferior with a free hand. Their wish 

■ ♦ 

was to' introduce an Imperialistic policy into South 
Africa. Beyond tlliis, there ‘^as thd difficulty ex- 
perienced by the Colonial Office in inducing the 
Treasury to sanction any ej^enditure in the newly 
acquired province. So little trouble was taken, 
indeed, to meet thie financial nfscessities of Sir 
Thdophilus Shepstone’s miSsioil, that for a long 
time it was “dependent for funds on the private 
Ij^jral'ty of a gentleman from Natal who was 
’ connected with Sir, Theophilus" ^hepstone by 
I maltriage. 

, The*‘evident failure‘>of the Brirish Government 

<1 0 * 

to redee^ the pledges given by Sir Theophilus 
' Shepstone, and the evident impotency of the new 
Executive ■^o' deal v^ith either the ‘financial or 
^paiitical* factors in the countly, • naturally served 
< lo increase the indignation felt against the annexa- 
tion. .The protect against ihe annexation made by 
thg^xeQutive of the Repqblic — a protest which Sir 
‘ Thejphilus Shepsitone Issured Lord Carnarvon 
was merely formal— wiras echoed, of their own 
‘ accdM, by ^he ‘people. The i«soJve was speedily 
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• • 

taken to send deputation to England, f&r the 
purpose of convincing*{he Britf^h Qovertimen* that, 
.as the annexation had been, carriedi out against«the 
wish of the people, Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
gone outside his instructions, that the act of an- 
nexation was therefore void, and ought to be tit 
once revoked. • The persons selected to discharge 
this important 'mission were Mr.* Krflger and Dr. 


Jorissen, the lafter of whom had for nearly twelve 
months pas^ held the office of State Attorney in 
the Transvaal.* The mission was a, fruitlessjone. 
Lord Carnarvon, believing from the assurances of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone that the protest was' 
merely formal, and that it would disappear, if only 


a firm front <rere shown, deq)arld that any reygs^f 
of the annexatfon was out of the quesfejpn, and that’ 

* m 

the proposal for reference to a plebiscite, being 
contrary to Engljsb constitutional* principleV could 


not be 'accepted. Nor 'did the deputatiof receive 
any encouragement or support from political parties 
in England.* With the single excep^on 'of* Mr. 


Leonard Coui;tney, the Liberals made no sign, ap^} 


though sup*port was offerdB by some of the Irrshi* 
members ^ho had succeeded in, the same yeat' in^ 
imposing important limitations upon 'l^ord Carnar- 
von’s “South 'Africa lAct?” it was 'thought tKSC^n 


th^ whole such s&pport wou]^ do n\oro^hdrm thap 
good* Apart from .their complete disappomtment. 
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the members of the deputation were well treaty. 
They paid a yisitj^to Loril Carnarvon’s country 
'hoiese at Hig^lere, where they learnt, no doubtr 
envy the ease and comfort of the life of an 
English peer. As for Europe, not a voice was 
raised on their behalf. The Transvaal burghers 
had yet to learn that in this world only those are 
helped who Show 'a capacity for' helpngrthemselves. 

' In the meantim'e, during their Absence, national 
feeling among the burghers »had be^n hardening 
andjconsolidafing. The shallowness of the pretexts 
on which the annexation was ^ based was daily 
becoming clearer, while the scandal of the non- 
fulfilm^t of the pledges given had acquired mon- 
gceo^ dimensions. ' • Xo make matters worse, the 
constant appointment to newiy invented offices of 
persons imported from ‘beyoiM the borders of the 
State, C and paAicula^ly from* ^atal, h^d been 
forcibly ^brought to the notice of the burghers. 

• I 

That the British Government had been grievously 
deceivdd i^as plain- «beyond doujbt, und thus it 
became. the duty of the burghers, to take measures 
for undeceiving it. Iif January, 1878* at a ma^ 
pie'eting, a ‘resoluJ:ion was •passed for the appoint- 
ment of a t^eople’s Coiplmittee,” the proposal at 
once receiving the support* of all leaders who 
^terwarfls ^beqfime of* note^ A few ‘months 

laterc—in April,. 187S — the.fir^t meeting of “the 

• • • • 
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people” was held*pn the farm Doornfoiftein, which 
now forms one of the ^fettiest 4ibui4}s of Johaftnes- 
burg. The annexation Gov®rnment»T^as perplexfed. 
It had no force at its disposal papable^of dealiri^ 
with a situation of t^is kind, and though it issued 

a proclamation declaring the meeting*to be illegal, 

• • 

no attention was paid to the prohibition. Amid 
much enthuSiastn a*;^cond depufation, consisting 
of Paul Kru^e* Piet Joubert ][who had at last 
emerged from his retiysment), and Mr. Edward 
Bok, who at a later date became State Secretary 
under the restored ^Republic, waS appointed to visit 
England, the deputation taking with it^a ntime- 
rously signed menjorial, on which they relied td 
show the real state of popular feeling in ^ 
country. 

The second deputation tared no better than tlte 
first. Ldrd Carnqfvon, it is, iTue, owing to af diffe- 
rence withr'his colleague^ as to the handlinf of t^ 
Eastern Question, had retired from the Ministry, 
his place haviilg been taken by* Sir Midhael flicks- 

Beach, who has always enjoyed a reputation for 
• • • . * 
common sense and fair dealing. The siffiation, 

• • 

however, was a hopeless* One. ^i^ish feeling was 
just dien at the yerjf top o^the wave^f hnpenali^ 
which proved so serviceable to^the reputatioiT*of 
Lord Beaconsfield.* The song of the Vn^o. was 
.beinff heard round -the land. The .virtue* 'of 
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annexation was without a peer-; to suggest any 
surrfender of terriWty was '^ilmost to be guilty of 
‘a dtime.' It iSmrue that, influenced by the evidence 
•wifforded in the , numerously signed memorial, 
'English Liberals were morq disposed than they 

f 

had been iii-*the previous year to give attention 

r r 

to the representations of the delegates. But, so 
far as the Government was ‘toncertied, the answer 
was only a repetftion of that given in 1877. The 
matter had been decided there was 4iothing to be 
done ; and the obvious du^ of the popular leaders 
was to restrain thb people from taking any wrong 
Steps. 

*■ Confronted by this absolute, non possumus, the 
.;:!(^i9appointed deputation retraced their steps to the 
Transvaal, /this tiibe adoptiflg the route through 
Natal. There was an 6bviou% reason for adopting 
.this iV>ute. Sir Baitlf Frere* vjas then In Natal, 
ffbshin^on his diplomatic preparations for the Zulu 
war. Naturally, they took the opportunity of con- 
ferring with* him, without, however, ‘much comfort 
lor profit to ‘themselves. At the same time they 
exchanged views witli Bishop Cofenso,' whose 
opinions on tb^ ^ransva£tl situation •they found, 
^TOsibly, to t|jeir surprise, to* be very much in 
aceerdance with t]ieir o\frn. * Having received their 
£ommissi(^ from the* people, it* was necessary for 
thbtn to report to the people with regard to its 
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result. Their repo/t, made at a meeting;* held at 
Wonderfontein on the T^Dth of January, ^879, ^ras 
chilling. The one gleam of •satisfactibn appeared 

to lie in the announcement that Sir Bartle Frere*' 

• • • 

was shortly going to, visit the Transvaal, when' 

perhaps some means might be found fovdmpressing 

• • 

him with the truth. It was accordingly resolved 
that the people in maSie should ineet Him on his 
way to Pretoria, for the purpose of demonstrating 
their hostility .to British rule. In the meantime, 
however, Sir Bartle Frere found himsslf involved 

in the terrible difficulties and anScieties that arose 

• • 

out of the disaster to Lord Chelmsford’s force at 
Isandhlwana, on th^ 22nd of January — a disaster 
that not only struck a fatal blot/ to the cause 
confederation in ’South* Africa, |?lit signalised the 
collapse in England of* that Imperialism which had* 
been at itS zenith yi the preceding ‘year. It* was 
veiy shortly after this disaster that Sir BartldlFrere* 
received notice, from the lips of Mr. Joubert, of 
the desire of the Txansvaal buighers tcf gieet* him 
on the road. The announcement, however, did not 
g^ve Sir ‘Bartle Frere any /bry deep satisf£rt;tion, 
for, in reply, be accused Mr. Joubeij;*of stirring^ up 
rebellion just when British*,troops weje cpntgnding 
with the common enemy.* 

The complications, political cas well.as*^mniyiry, 
that arose out of the disaster to Lord«Chelmsford% 
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•force defayed Sir Bartle Frere’s departure from 
Ndtal tili after thre end of March, 1879. Mean- 
time the prdtcsting burghers of the T ransvaal were 
' taking due steps to impress him with their sense of 
' the situation. On the farrp Kleinfontein, between 
Heidelberg-* and Pretoria, they assembled, from 
about the middle of March, to the number of four 
or five thousand. The sc6ne was like that which 
meets the eye in a camp. Hundreds of wagons 
were drawn up in orderly lines, the men living 
either in the wagons or in tents placed between 
them. The burghers of each ward, whose attend- 
ande w^ in all cases Voluntary, were under the 
direosion " of their respective field-cornets. Dr. 
y^-orissen, who wieis 1 summoned from Pretoria to 
advise the’ leaders^ has vivMly described the scene 
and the spirit pervading the people in his “ Remi- 
niscences.” “ It Would be difficult,” he' says, “to 
"overekimate the immense importance of this 
gathering, which, representing as it did the whole 
people, laked for “four weeks.* Here at Klein- 
fontein union was restored^ and co-«peration made 
certahv ; the various parties, political and ecclesiasti- 
cal,^ had come ‘to perceive* that there was something 
highei; than i^mall subdivisions, and that they had 
a«Fatherland which embraced all and everjrthing. 
Just. noAip^ when it had been lo%t, they •wfere begin- 

l C 

n^rng to {“egard it with affeetiosp ; and no matter 
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what compensation might be offered by tlja British 
Government, aU they desired Was ^to be left to 
themselves and to be set free. The .influence yf 
this assembly on the burghers and on the frien4& 
of the Republic was most marked.* It coilld almost 
be spoken of ^s a discovering of youigglf^s, as a' 
foreshadowing of • things that were yet to come. 
That all this was leading tip to a war was a con- 
viction that was b*th foreseen and accepted.” ’ 

That this molfement caused alarm in Pretoria, 

• • 

where Colonel Sir William Lanyon had replaced 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone as Administrator, can be 
easily conceived.* Whep, in order to securp p 
better site, the burgher camp was mov^df a little 

nearer to Pretoria, the alarm bep^e so intensified 

• • 

that laagers were prepsyed and the publk: buildings 

* 

placed in a state of defence. • The alarm, however. 

m 

was groundless. Nei^Jiei" the bpr^hers as a bd^y or 
their leaders were in *the least disposed that, 
juncture tA make any appeal to force, and any 
talk in the dicection of force jon the part of the 
younger men ^was .prcynptly suppressed by^ their 
elders. Sir Bartle Frere at fast arrived at Heidel* 
berg, the journey from Nif^l being t^en ^rTormed 
by mule-wagon. first he s*howed a marked 

unwillingness to’ meet •the assemtilecr* burghers." 
However, on the rdbeipt of a^letfer inforoiirtg him 
* “ Transvaalsche Herinneringen," pp, *44-45 
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that the ^burghers had waited , three weeks, and 
deft^nded on meeting hiniy« he changed his mind, 
aj^d consentfid to visit the camp on his way to 
^ .PKetorfd. He reached the camp on horseback, 

, undei .cohditions which Dr. Jorissen describes as 
* follows . . 

“ The stream which bounded the camp on the 
south having been crossed, some twenty minutes 
were occupied in passing through the laager to 
the tent where the Committee were waiting. Sir 
Bartle Frere rode on the right' of Mr. M. W. 
Pretorius, while Jsehind them came the gentle- 
men whp' accompanied .^he .rtigh Commissioner, 

S 

with soirie members of the Committee. The Boers 

, were drawn up in. close order on both sides of the 

road, calm,, quiet, and unarioed. Amid the^ silence 

jhat prevailed the procession, passed on between the 

two fows. Ne hkqd was rajsed, no hat removed, 
» • * « . • 
jjo sig^ of approval or disapproval was given. The 

High Commissioner felt chilled. At first he had 

botved right and \pft,^ but the almost oppressive 

silence of so many thousand^ seemed^ to affect him, 

*;ind, pale as death, he stared straight before him. 

A brief interview, descrijped by himself as -coldly 

polite,’ took place. It •was agreed that another 

“meering sliout^ be held*in two days’ time, and then 

he rode aviray.' 

“^Transvaalsche Herinneringen,” p. 46. 
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The second interview, which took pl^ce on the 
12th of April, 1879 — the second anniversary o( the 
wnexation — ^was a very much more,form^ affair.* 
Sir Battle Frere, accompanied by the Transj^l^ 
Administrator (Colonel Lanyon} and his iciiding^ 
officials, came^ with an escort, from Prettma, v^hich 
was only a few miles distant. At the outset of his 
interview with . the • Committee Sir Battle Frere 
seemed •disposed to try the effect of intimidation. . 
The burghetfe, however, were firm, and the pro- 
ceedings took i more friendly turn. The High 
Commissioner frankly admitted (hat the opposition 
to the annexation w^ t^uch more general than he 
had been led to suppose, and that it proceeded, i^ 
not from all, at least from the bg^t and most respect^ 
able men of the Trapsvaal people. memorial 
from the burghers, signed by M. W. Pretorius a!jd 
M. J; VUjoen, as cli^irmen of. the aCommitnie, and 
by W. C. Bok as secretary, was place<^ iiN hi| 
hands, itf which the views of the burghers wtth 
regard to the. annexation, as ^ell as ^eir pledges 
of co-operation with ^Great Britain in* the event 
of* their, independence beings restored to theiji, were" 
set forth. Sir Bartle, Frere, though* professing 
himself as personajly opposed to any rever&l of 
the annexation,* undertookVo write vfme Secretarf 
of State. pointirfg;out that the Inemoriol deserved 
the earnest attention of the Government. • T^re 
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seemed tlvjs to be a gleam of hope in the sky, and 
on t|je strength of it the btyghers broke up their 

^ f 

,camp wjthin ^three days and returned to their 
^hjimes. * 

It \»^a fUct much to be rfegretted, both in view 
of th'e re^ts that followed arid in view of his own 
reputation,* that Sir Bartle Frere’s .show of conces- 
sion was nvjrely* a diploma(io mqve for gaining 
.time. In a despatch which is on record he regretted 

his want of artillery as a means of dispersing the 

* ( 

assembled burghers, and forthwith took pains to 
make the anpexatjpn more permanent and more 
, oppressive recommending the Establishment at 
JPretoria of ,a form of Government as autocratic as 
' ^fould be contrived^ Misled by his promises, the 
burghers waited patiently for ah answer to their 
mfemorial. The only answen they ever received 
reached them wheri, towards tjje close of .the year 
- 1870. Sjr Garnet Wolseley anivecl in the THransvaal 
in ’his capacity as High Commissioner for South- 
eastern Afriq^. Then, and not till then, they learnt 
that, as Sir Garnet Wolselejv theatrically phrased 
/he* “as^ongas the suneshone the Transva^ would 
remain British territory.” .^t that time Sir Garnet 
Wol^ley was occupied in* subduing, with a strong 
IbPce»tynBriiisrf*;.roops assisted by a powerftil native 
contingent .from I^Svazieland, thasjt Very sapie chief 
Sejeukuni who had sued for peace at the hands of 
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the old Republican Government in the ejirly p&rt of 
1877, and who’had completely baffle^ a B(-itish force 
in 1878. 

The burghers and their leaders now Uegannwte 
see that there was little or no chance their, 
grievances Jt>eing remedied unless they- were pre- 
pared to protest with wfeapons stronger than i^ords. 
There was, it is true,* the hope that there might be 
a change of Ministry in England, and that the < 
Liberals,* if th*e^ became possessed of power, would 
act up to the exfJressions'of sympathy to which they 
had committed themselves while out of office. It was 
in a large measure owing to this consideration jlhat, 
though it was deemed necessary to adopt stronger » 
action, care was taken against any findue precipitating^ 
of a conflict. In December, 1879, a tbifd meeting 
of burghers was summoned! The meeting, which 

was attended by th^ burghers In «. very elicited 
• • • • 
state of mind, was hfild on the farm knjwn as^ 

LuipaardWlei, near Paardekraal. ’On the i6th of 

December, the»day annually cejebrated as the’anni- 

versary of th^, great ^efeat of the ^ulus junder ^ 

Dingaan.at the Bloed Rivei^ in 1838, a resolution 

was solemnly^ and unanimously passed to* the effedt 

that the time for meoiorialS to the British Gov*ern- 

• # 1 ^ ^ 
ment had* gone Tjy, and tliet no ^refier was t^ be 

obtained by that* dieans.* “T^he offipiak df Her, 

Majesty the Queen of Englarid,” thp resdluttj|n 
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wenf on <to declare, “ have, by their untruthful and 
false statements, closed the door through which 
the Parliament can approached. For that they 
- arcNresponsible. The people have done what they 
. could 'arain and again they would yrillingly have 
lippealed ^^he Queen of England,, fo.r the people 
belie^ve that, as surely as thb sun shines, if she, the 
Queen of *Engkind, and* the' people of England 
knew that here a nation is being oppressed, they 
would never allow it. We.canno£,”'the resolution 
concluded, ‘‘ speak to England any more. There 
is no one who answers us.” Other resolutions 
which followed pledged the people by solemn oath 
' to woyk for their independence and to defend to the 
•'death “ the Govei'Ripent about to be established.” 
The day then nanted for putting this resolution in 
force was the 8th of A^ril^ 1880. Owing, however, 
to various causes* >and particularly to <he hopes 
-engendered by the change of Ministry in 'England, 
tliis date was not adhered to, and nothing was 
actually (^one till the i6th of December, 1880. 

It fell to. the duty of M|f. W. Pretorius and 
Mr. W, E. Bok to cdlivey a copy of these resolu- 
tions to Sir €-^.rnet Wplseley at Pjetoria. The 
mission was not without? its risks, for Sir Garnet 
Wi^jseley forthwith locked* them both up. Their 
> incaj^raflon, howey^r, did nbt* last very ^long. 
Cfcble* communication with ^Europe having just 
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been established, the news of this h^h-handed 
act ,was imparted to* leading, statesmeft in Eng- 
land, and whether owing • to admonitiofts ffom* 
Downing Street or from som^ mercuriaf chiaAige 
in Sir Garnet Wolseley's ideas, the prisop^rs^were 
speedily released, Mr. Pretorius being at the same 
time offered a place on the Executive, which be did 
not accept. .In' the* nfeamtime th% cohviction was 
springing up in ^11 parts of South Africa that the 
annexation oC the Transvaal had been a blunder 
and a wrong, and that ‘unless some remedy could 
be discovered there was great? danger of some 
serious disturbance “of the peace. The cause \)f 
the Transvaal burghers was warmly tadcen jip by" 
the more independent of ColontiS journals, while ir^ 
Pretoria itself the Dutch jouchal Volksstem, 
then under the dire?tiqp of the late Mr. J. P. 
Celliers, Kept up % vigorous^ Jx>mbftrdment a^inst 

the Britrsh administration — a bombardmen^which” 
• • 
led ^ little later to the suppression of the paper 

and the institution of a State prosecuti£>n against 

Mr. Celliers.* 

• 

* The authorities professed • to look with, contempt on the 
influence of the^press. Here, l^wever, is a^curiqps fact. Some 
years later the writer ^of this voluq^e occupied § room ip^^house m 
whidi had once been the British Residency. *In that room had 
been left a large woodm cupi)pard, fonrterly the recegf^e of 
ofiiciaMocuments. Its interior was difided into pigeon-holes of* 
various sizes, all carefull)^ labelled. A pigeon-hole aBout 
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Tile ti^nmph of the Liberals at the General 
Election in i88o seemed 'full of good omen for 
'thtf cau^e of the Transvaal burghers. A new and 
‘ diSTinct danger, hoyirever, was making its appearance 
•at the^^e. In spite of the^ discrediting effects of 
the I sandhi wana disaster and the causes that led to 
it, Sir Bartle Frere was resolved* to make a "final 
endeavour rt) carry through *riie policy of confedera- 
tion which had been specially entrusted to him. 
This endeavour was made through the mediumship 

^ t 

of the Cape Ministry and the Cape Parliament. 
In Sir John Gordon Sprigg, who was then Premier, 
Sir Bartle Frere had an ‘instrument ready to his 
’’hand., It has been Sir John Gordon Sprigg’s fate 
'''to be the willing 'Jlhd devoted servant of several 
masters in '■Jiuccession. For*" many* years he sat at 

the feet of the late Mr. .Saul Solomon, the most 

, * 

independent afid cfipable stat/isman that South 

“Africa has ever known, “^hen, in i87§, he fell 
• 1 

under the influence of Bartle Frere. In J884, 

# 

after “exclusion from office for sdme years, he 
. became the servant of Mr. Hoftneyr and the 
Africabder Bond, transferring his affections, after 
another brief * experience* of the cqH shade of 
^Oppositions tp Mr. Rhodes.* In 1880, at the 

inches>g.quare was deCmed suffi<^ent for '^Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
‘despatches,!? while the •pigeon-hole devoted to " “ PlU/fos/cwi 
aifkles* was quite four times that size. 
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instance of Sir Bartle Frere, he intrqfkiced* into 
the Cape Pkrliamentf a Bill ejnpo\^ering# his 
jCovernment to call a conference oQ South* African* 
States for the purpose of considering the *quef tion , 
of confederation. Tfte Transvaal was* to^ be in- 
eluded in this conference, and was invited to 
represented by* the ‘Administrator and .State 
Secretary of the 'aifh^ation Sovefnment, the 
originaT populatibn of the country, monstrous as * 
it may seem,, being .absolutely ignored. It was 
clear to the national leaders in the Transvaal 

that if this measure were once* passed, their case 

• • 

would be well-nigh hopeless. They would b« con- 
fronted by an accomplished federation, and ^dvisedf 
to make, the best of whatever, political liberty could 
be seepred und€r it. 

The Transvaal lestders ^ere not without friends 
in the Cape Colony and fhe ,Cape*ParliameAt, par- 
ticularly* among the r^ks of the Oppositjpn. In, 
order to *invoke and secure the support of these 
friends, Mr. Kruger, accompanied by Mr. Piet Joubert 
and Dr. Jori«sen, proceeded to Capetown,, wherq. 
all were very warmly recei^d. While there they ; 
addressed a. letter to Miv Gladstqpie, who, had jflst 

• 0 

assumed office, setting fdrth their case.. To this 
very civil answer was received, so, far as worSs.were 
concerned, but in cubstance pjily repeating nott 
possumus of the previous Ministry. ’So manypew 
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rights, it ^as pointed out, had been acquired in the 
Transvaal through the annexation, that to annul it 
Vocld be impcssible. That, however, was a mattei; 
which, for the moment, could wait. The chief 
object 6f tfie Transvaal deputation was to secure 
the defeat, in the Cape Parliament, of the Bill 
which, was so inimical to national ' interests in the 
Transvaal. ^Meefcings weFe^hdld, at which resolu- 
■' tions were passed calling for thef' reversal of the 
annexation, while a monster, petitfon, with thou- 
sands of signatures, was presentecf to Parliament, 
insisting on the rights of the South African Re- 
public. These efforts were successful. After a 

I 

^xarm .debate on the Confederation proposals, in 
rfie course of which »the Imperialistic policy of the 
Sprigg Ministry w£l^ severely attacked, and during 
the course of which the doctrine was laid down that 
there ^uld be no question of confederatioii so long 
as free^Afrihanders were being treated so unjustly 
as in the Transvaal, the Ministry practically with- 
drew its proposals, at the same time avoiding defeat, 
accepting ^he “previous qfiestion.”. 

The termination of this debate had two imme- 

t 

didte results, k.led to 3ir Battle F^ere’s recall, 
^nd It brought Cape Ministers back to a better 
reali^^on of Ihqir duties towards other South 
Afric^ communities^, Aif intdhiiew took glace 
between Mr. JCrugef and his colleagues on one side 
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and the two leading members of the Cape Ministry 
— Sir Gordon *Sprigg iftid Sir Thomas ifpingtan — 
Qn the other. “ What was jto be dpue ? ” was *he' 
question asked — a question to which, on behalf of 
the Transvaal, it was replied that the only honest 
.and practical •course was to annul the annexation. 
“If that is done,” the Transvaal delegates proipised, 
“ we undertajce that *tlifi Republic Will ^ree to con- 
federation.” Thfc interview seemed to promise to 
bear fruit, the T^ape Ministers undertaking to cable 
the substance of* the conversation to England, while 
the Transvaal r^resentatives engaged to remain in 
Capetown till a reply had been received. • • 

It is deeply to be regretted that while thg Cape 
Ministry, werd thus preparing, 1»? place the questioft 
of the. reversal* of the annexa^n on "a negotiable 
basis, efforts were belhg^mdde in a more authorita- 
tive quarter to neutnalise *all that they were ^oing. 
With a ‘persistency worthy of a better cajjpe, and 
doubtless *actuated by a determinatibn not to admit 
that the policy* he had worked for was a^failifre,* Sir 
Bartle Frere made copimunications to, the Qolonial, 
Office which ‘were utterly inconsistent with the facts 

of the case,^d which were really, the cause of the 

• • 

war that broke out between Great ‘ Britain and 
the Transvaal burghers art the jend of the year. 
Accq|*4ing to tHe^ conlmuqjcations, the^ pi^pects 
of confederation, in spite of th*e votd, in the Cape 
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Parliament;, were better than ever. The violent 
speeches the Transvaal 'Tepreseritatives had, it 
‘was true, dooje much, mischief. The Transvaal 
Representatives, however, had become frightened at 
what they had done, and had even, said Sir Battle 
Frere, come to his Ministers with the view of revok- 
ing vyhat had been accomplished,' because (as the 
High Commissioner declhr&d *he had. learnt from 
reliable sources) the people in th6 Transvaal were 

W c • 

favourably disposed to confederation. . To this was 
added the warning that,* having regard to the 
number of Britislr settlers in the^ Transvaal, any 
revemal of the annexation would inevitably lead 
'to civij war in that country. 

•• Nothing could have been more unfortunate than 
these statemtents, bhcause no' statements could pos- 
sibly have been more misleading. The endeavour 
to mi^ead, more!t)ver^was‘not confined to dhe official 

* *' « I . • 

channel; alone. Colonel Lanyon, as Administrator 


at Pretoria, and Sir Gporge Colley, as successor, 
after Sir Garnet Wolaeley’s departure* to the post of 
..High Commissioner for South-eastern Africa, were 
both af^the same time 'assuring the Colonial Office 
that in the* Ti^svaal itself affairs lyere settling 
.downed taxe^ were beijfg paid — a welcome piece 
of in^lligence tQ^ a LtberSil Ministry anxious to 
relie\re t^jb Treasury of all ^rther claicnfi on 
Titinsv^ial account. Having .declared that taxes 
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were being paid, it became the obviqjf duty of 

the Pretoria ‘authoritifts to endeavour’ to c«llect 

them, with what result nipst be fold in* another* 

chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 
« 

KROGER AND TttE WAR 

« 

When the political atmospl\ere is* in a state of 
tension, a very small indident niay lead to an 
explosion. . Where, authority is theoretically re- 
pudiated, any attempt to exercise such authority 
•is alm9st certain to convert negative into active 
resistance. Thus fe'-iyas in the days of the split 
between the<Israelid?h tribes.- That dispute ;might 
pQssibly have remained' ii^ its theoretical stage if 
it hadi not been*- for .-the unluoky appearctnce of a 
tax-gatkerer. Then the tax-gatherer lost *his life, 
and the split which had been provisional became 
final* 

It wjis th^ tax-gatherer who applied the match 
to the magazine of Transvaal discontentment. A 
ceftain fanfter njamed Beeuidenhout,^ descendant 
pf a Bezui^bnhout who^'had •organised an un- 
successful revolt ip the early days of British rule 
ip the'^Da^ Colony,^ j*efused, ^en calle d-, ^pon. 
to •pay* taxe§* to £he Government. His wagon 
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and oxen were tjiereupon seized by {ke sKeriff, 
and brought Into Potchefstroom /or sale. JThe 
^eriff, however, was doompd to b^« disappointed,* 
for an armed force, led by P. Cronje, *the old 
Commandant, of the district, rode into the town, 
displaced tlje officials, and carried off, under escort^ 
both oxen and wagon. * 

This act at once bfotaght matters •to a crisis. 
The Government hastened to issue a proclamation 
warning' the' "people , against illegal acts, and 
demanding the 'surrendeV of Bezuidenhout, Cronje, 
and others who had been mixed up in the affair. 
On the side of the burghers, the national maeting 
that was to have been held in the following ^month ^ 
— ^January — was, at Mr. Krfiger’s suggestions 
summoned to meet as Paardeljtaal on, the 8th of 
December, i88o. It was *plain to a man of My. 
Kruger’s ^rceptipn .that the ^noment had drived 
when dife people wer5 ready to translate ^pnetests 
into action. In fact the people, who had shown 
such marvellous patience for tjiree yearg j)ast,* could 
no longer be /^strain^, and were demanding the. 
immediate ekecution of tha resolution passed in 
the previous^ year, declavng for the restoration t>f 
the Republic and the reinstatement df.the former^ 
Government Mr. Kruger»s vie\^ df the situation 
was hj^icated by die words ^ith* which he ^eetec^ 
Dr. Jorissen, who had hastene'd frotp Pretoria* to 
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PaaHdekra^I as soon as the meeting was summoned, 
to give his sendees as legad' adviser' to the leaders 
of ^he movement. Jorissen,” said Mr. Kruger 

pn meeting him, “it is ready.” 

On the loth of December, 1880, .the National 
Committee, which had been in eifistence since 
the return' of the second deputation to England, 
and which' was regarded * •by^ the burghers as 
represendng the Republican Govertiment, assembled 
under the chairmanship of ..Mr. M. W. Pretorius. 
There could be no mist^ike as to the spirit of 
those present. They were firmly resolved, no 

< f 

matter at what risk, to act up to the conclusion 
• already arrived at, and to take^ the decisive steps 
.which had only b^^en. postponed in the hppe that 
actual warfaire migjjt be avoided. ' Meantiine the 
bprghers continued to flock in to the meeting-place. 
On tie morning of 4 he i ith ©f December no less 
than’-^x hundred wagons ‘were on the ‘ground, 
and in two days’ time it was estimated that some 
eigKt Or nipe thous^^nd men were present. Two 
jquestiijns presented themseWes foe .discussion at 
the outset — the constitution of the * Government 
and the pkee h\ which it 'should be Ipcated. No 
,means wer^* to be spared which might serve to 
add to the authbrfty and'influence of the Republican 
leader. A National ^Conlmitteo being too -,yague 
a thing to ejCercise‘ full executive authority, it was 
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agreed that it should retire, and thgj the old 
Government should onCe more taka office. Under 
this arrangement Mr. Kruger retayied his former^ 
place as Vice-President, Mr. Piet Joubdi’t being - 
elected Comnjandant-General ; and while Dr. Jorissen 
resumed lys, functions as State Attorney, M^ 
W. E. Bok was •appointed Acting State* Secretary. 

It is both interfislihg and inStructtve to note 
the care taken %it every step by the leaders of * 
this national * movement to give legality to their 
action and to avoid all ^ssibility of being charged 
with having promoted a moven*ent with which the 
people generally had no sympathy. In order ‘to 
be sure of the feelings of the people, a pumber* 
of smaller meetings were he^jk 5 :he burghers being 
asseml>led ward by <ward under their res pect ive 
field-cornets. Naturally the hands of the leaders 
were very considerably Areiigtnened when It was 
found, flirough mean^ of these sectional msCTtngs, 
that there was a united and universal feeling *in 
favour of action. As a step^ towards, the rfeinoval 
of any legal, doubts,* an extraordinary sesgion of, 
the Volksradd, which, in the view of the national; 
leaders, had never ceased to exjst, v^as called* it 
being now Saturday, for Monday *the^ 13th of 
December. When tho Volksraad met it confirmed, 
duii^g^ a single* day’s Sessiop all thaf had^ been 
done, and, in the absence *of a*, duly* elected 
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9 

President, .entrusted the supreme executive control 

to a triumvirate, consisting* of Paifl Kruger, Piet 

'Jonbertt andfc!^. W. fretorius. 

r Meantime the occurrence of Sunday, at a 
< 

juncture so full of import and responsibility, served 
to bring into strong relief the religipus side of 
the character of these meh of resolution and of 
order. Dr.« Jorissen, who" ..was himself present, 
narrates the story of that Sunday in the following 
words : — 

t 

“ Between the Saturday, on which the first 
decisive step was taken, and the following Monday, 
tbe gp-eat Day of Rest, ahvays reverenced by the 
'•burghers, intervened. It would need the pencil 
<of a Rembrandt to! depict that assembly of. all ages 
and conditipns — tht? patriarchs with their ^ wives 
apd families, sometimes seattid upon camp-stools, 
but fdk the most pans outstretched on thte ground, 
bn slope to the east *of where Paardekraal 
monument now stands. Above them was a small 
piece of levpl groun^, occupied by* the tents of 
fhe leaders. , Looked at from above, the spectacle 
was that of a huge amphitheatre, with thousands 
of 'burghers' seated in irregular rows on each side, 
.quietly waiphg and watching the pulpit that had 
been erected on'tlje edge* of the little plateau above. 
There 'was^* nothing b^t a small kBle with a pible 
with a slight .canvas screen behind it. When the 
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tall figure of Mr. van Warmelo rose, a deathlike 
stillness fell upon alU* First cam^ a prayer; fitter 
it a hymn. Then the preacher, starring up, 
the invitation that the National Committee hj^jJ 
issued three months before to the clergy of all 
churches, calling on * them to support the p’eople 
in the arduous .struggle which was approaching. 
Waving this printed invitation to»andifro, Mr. van 
Warmelo, in a woice trembling with emotion, said, 

‘ I can ‘offer* *no objection to such an appeal as 
this. You hav^ called me and I am here. I shall 
go with you and stand with you.i” ' 

The decisions* of, the National Committee and 
the Volksraad, announcing the re-estabfishment of« 

• 9 

the old Republican Governna^t, had yet to be 
promulgated. For this purpos^a proQj^mation was 
drawn up and sent <0 Potchefstroom, where,**njt 
without some difficv\)ty, ffr wq^ printed at th® offidfe * 
of a sm£tll local newspilper.® * Another step ofjggreA 
important had meantime been resolved on. This 
was* nothing .else than the removal of the* head- 
quarters of the restored Republican ^ (government 
to Heidelberg, a small town some forty a>r fifty , 

•■“Transvaalfche Herinnenti^en,” p. f4.» Mr. van Warmelo’s , 
presence was all the more notiCeable, because tl^had, in 1867,. 
had a serious differdhee with JMr? jCruger over the abandonmcfht 
of Schoemansdal, wt^r^he was stationed#! a missionary. 

9 Tti^frinting was g 8 t through by,^r. Izaak vad'^phen, now 
PosUnaster-(jeneial of the South Africarf Republic. 
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mileS Pretoria, on the road to Natal. This 

stejv a wi^ one in every respect, was suggested, 
•thye is rea^n to believe, by Dr. Jorissen, and 
agreed to by Mr. Kruger before it had been 
communicated either to the National Committee or 
the Volksraad. By planting' itself at Heidelberg, 
the Natiorialist Government' secured several advan- 
tages. It placed itself in a, commanding position 
in the country, between Pretoria* and the nearest 
British Colony, Natal. Bejrond this", the Tact that 
the Nationalist Government was located in a known 
town, and was not merely wandering about in the 
veldt^ gave it a better appearance in the eyes of 
. lookers-on* . 

f * 

i. On the 14th of December the meeting at Paarde- 
kraal broke^wp, and on the i,^th the leaders of the 
ipoi^ment, accompanied by a* considerable force of 
burght’jrs, arriv/id' rfeid^lberg, where they 

f 

occvpkd the place, took possession of the public 
offices, and, with a view to an adequate “protection 
of their position, formed laagers north and south 
of the town. .The first news that reached the 

• t t c * ' 

burgher Executive the next morning vas not 
altogether pleasant. A s^all reconnoitring party 
^of burghers In the heighbeurhood of Potchefstroom 
had been fired^ on by .British troops, hostilities 
)jeing thus commenced before nationq] j)artv 
had had time/ to hdve any commynication with the 
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to 

Government at Pretoria. That this was far from 
being the wish of the> Nationalist leaders ther^can 
be no doubt, for they werj still cpwnting on ^he* 
possibility of getting the situation into a negotiable 
shape before any actual conflict had occurred. 
Their hopes jn this ’direction were supported by 
the knowledge that thii^ was also the aim* and desire 
of their friends' and. sympathisers ia the Cape 
Colony.* • 

This move' to Hei 4 ,elberg, followed as it was by 
the collision near Potchefstroom, for a time seemed 
likely to cause a serious difference of opinion among 

^ to * 

'the members of the Nationalist Executive. • Mr. 
Joubert found fault with Dr. Jorissen for advising 
the removal, and declared that the should at once* 
order a return ‘to Paardekraalf Mr.*JCruger, on 
the other hand — and the incident serves to mark Ip 
a very general way tjie dfffergace in the chaiticteis ' 

of these ‘two men — declared that he knew vdw-he 

•• 

had come* to Heidelberg and that* he intended fo 
remain there. ‘If, as Dr. Jori^en point^s out in*the 

volume which has several times been alluded to,' 

« • • • 

the burgher^ had returned* to Paardekraal and 
remained p^sive, they .yould hawe been ’playing, 
directly into the hands of their advdirj^ies, 'who , 
would have allowed them *0 go qn talking for two 

’ “TransVaalsche Herinneringen.* 

10 * 
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or tbree ^eeks, and then suddenly sent them an 
ultimatum backed by an afmed forde. 

' JThe time fojr waiting had gone by. A decisive 
step had been taken, and it was necessary that that 
decisive step should be backed up by a policy of 
■energy and action. In spite of the exchange of 
shots near' Potchefstroom, the National leaders still 
clung to the hope that their '^differences with the 
British Government might be adjusted without the 
occurrence of a conflict whiph, as they knew well, 
might jeopardise the peade of the whole of South 
Africa, and create a breach between the English 
and Dutch populations. At the same time it was 
absoli^fely necessary for them, from a military point 
' of view, to take aK precautions against any, weaken- 
ing’ of their 'position. The .plan of campaign that 
bad been formed was simple enough, viz., to isolate 
'all Br itish garrisons .in the country and 1o prevent 
tixc*u..rival of British* reinforcements. Pafrticularly 
if was desirable, at the oufset, to prevent the con- 
centration qf British jbrees in Pretoria. Becoming 
.alive ^o the periousness of the position, the Govern- 
ment HI Pretoria sought to reinforce* the* garrison 
there by (Jailing in the ^detachments stationed at 
V. LyeJenburg * in the east, and at Standerton, a 
village occupying a position about midway between 
t Heidelberg and the Natal frontier.* The force from 
Standerton, .'finding the road to Pretoria blocked 
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by th^ formidable body assembled at •i^eidelberg, 
turned back. *The intl^rceptioQ of the troops march- 
ing on Pretoria from Lydenburg vfis entrusted to 
Nicolaas Smit (subsequently , Vice-President bf 
the Republic) and Frans Joubert, a relative of the 
Commandapt'>General. With a force of some three 
hundred men, they made their way over the hills 
by moonlight to a spot on the Pretoria- Lydenburg 
road where it fs intersected by a small stream 

I • 

known as Bronkhorst Spruit. The column from 
Lydenburg approached.* It was met by a flag of 
truce, the bearer pf which presented to the com- 
manding officer a • lettfer from the E jecutlVe *at 
Heidelberg, requesting him to delay Ms march to 
the capital until at least the ^bsult of the negotia-* 
tions of the hfationafist leaders with ‘the British 
Government was known^ *The^ reply to this coirt- 
municatioh was, -qo* doufit, ^ftfte dnly one fiiat a 

soldier could give — that his order» were to'go^^o 
• • 
Pretoria, and that he intended to carry out those 

orders. An action at once commenced,* (;prminating 

in less than half an ho\;r with the surrender of what* 

remained of the British force.' 

The resuk of this dotion wa» ot tne utmost” 

m m 

^ This action has not uitfreqAently baen alluded to as a 
massacre.” On suchjh pointy however *the opinion of so dis-^ 
tinguishec^an officer as Sir Evelyn Vl^cd ought to%e decisive, 
"Tind he has always helcj that it was “a fair fight.”* ^ ^ * 
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importance'.' On the one hand,- it startled both 
the ’Government and the pe’dple of England out of 
theT comfortable idea that Transvaal discontent was 
cTnly a matter of , wordy protest. On the other 
hand, it left the burghers in complete control of 
the whole country. The garrisons in .Pretoria, in' 
Potchefstroom, and in Standerton'were completely 
isolated an<f cut^ off — so mutff so, indeed, that in 
Pretoria bets were being made lour weeks after 
Sir George Colley’s death as to the exact day of 
his arrival to raise the blockade. The only point 
of danger lay in thb direction of Natal, from whence, 
no dbubt, every effort wodld be made to reassert 
British aufhority. As it happened, the line of 
‘advance from Natal' was one that could be easily 
defended, arfd for *its defende the burgher, forces 
.t^k up a position, on ^atal soil, around a spot 
yhere the main "road" ‘.traverses' an elevation known 
aT Laipg’s Nek. This position it became the duty 
of Sir George Colley, then Governor and Com- 
mander-inrchief in Natal, to force, ff possible, the 
‘attempt being made on the 'zSth of January, 1881. 
The British force, however, was so inadequate, the 

► • r 

'position of the burgher fobces so strong and their 
^hooting so accurate, that the attack was repulsed 
with very heavy ipss. Me^ntinie a strong body of 
'‘burghers < had passed round Sir George *«Colley’s 
positioh apd" interposed themselves between hini 
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and htB base of operations at Newcastk) the most 
northerly town in N^tal. A few days later» Sir 
.George Colley was again defeated wkh heavy Joss* 
while endeavouring to open the road to Newcastle? 

It is not necessary to go at length into the course 
of military piovements, the history of which is wetl 
known. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, whicj? had 
been betrayed into* a fdlse posifion through the 
misleading reports forwarded by high officials in 
South Africa, found it necessary at one and the 
ame time to despatch* reinforcements to South 
Africa and to consider if there were any means of 
arriving at a pacific settlement. The viejv taken "in 
London has been .very ably and clearly stated by 
Sir M. .E. Grant-Duff, who.^as, in i88i, Undef* 
Secrel; 3 .ry of Slate for the Coronies, an article, 
representing a speedh originally prepared for the 
House of* Commons,* whi^ af/pearS in the trfrtieth 
volume of the Fortnightly Review. Briefly s^eSitfR^, ■ 
the jgist of that article is that whereas the British 
Government bblieved that opposition ta ^e annexa- > 
tion proceeded from^ a malconteftt .minoiyty, it. 
really proceeded from a vart malcontent rrfajority.' 
Under such,^onditions hir would have Keen morally?' 
impossible for a LiberaF, Governm^nt»to. proceed < 
to a fresh conquest of tbte country without first 
endeavouring to* find some j^cific modms vivfndi.^ 
*rhe reverses sustained by the forces then ill Soflth 
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Africa wer^ mot regarded as serious enough to^ stand 
in the way of negotiation, ndr, on tKe side of the 
^rransvadl burghers, were they regarded as so. 
decisive as to warmnt them in entering on an 
unconditional conflict. It is a fact on record in 
c^Rcial documents that, as early as middle of 
February, communications had been made from the 
Colonial Office, 'offering ‘"an* investigation of the 
burghers’ grievances on certain t^rms and condi- 
tions, including the dispersal of the burgher forces 
then in the field. 

In view of this ' approach towards a basis for 
negotiation, a suspension Of hostilities had been 
tacitly .agreed to in February, after Sir George 
Colley’s unsuccessful attempt to cut his way through 
to .N^tal. 'During* all this "period the Central 
Government of 'the Transvaal Nationalists remained 
at Heidelberg, •\>'ery’t>usi\y occypied, but a good 
dfeairnampered by the want of communication with 
foreign countries. Letters for the Transvaal were 
conveyed ,by the C^pe Government as far as 
Kimberley, and there they ’ remained, the Cape 
ipost-offibe declining tb carry them *any ‘further, 
■^nder these conditions yfery great e^ervice was 
rendered, by IJree State •Triends of the Transvaal 
Republicans, who arranged* for the forwarding of 
letter^, through private hands, fo their Tvansvaal 

i 

addressees. ^ These Free State sympathisers. how-*“ 
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ever, j^umerous though they were, were to some 
degree kept in* check ky the reserved and cauljpus 
policy of Mr. Brand, the Free S^e Presid^t,* 
who, having declined what was practically *an offer 
of the Transvaal Presidency some years before, 
appeared resojved on* maintaining an attitude that 
would avoid alj risk* of offending the British 
Government. He had, kideed, even 4 gone so far 
as to inform aTmnsvaal deputation that interviewed 
him in December, i8,8o, that the Volksraad, in a 
special session to be hdd in February, would not 

even, with his consent, take Transvaal matters into 

• • 

consideration. Events, •however, proved too strong 
for him. Both the people and the Volksraad of 
the Free State were enthusiastic in their sympathy 

with their brethren .in the Trans^eijil, and the 

* • 

Volksraad, in the eourse* of the 'Special session 
alluded tto, passed sin impoj^ht •resolution fwhicTT 

gave §reat encoura*^ement to the Tranniwfiil 

• ** 

burghers. , * 

In the middle of all these favourable tendeheies 

• • • 

an event occuiyed which for the moment seemed to 
threaten to lender all negotiation practically impos-^ 
sible. Sir^eorge Colley, actuat^, there Is reasojfl. 
to believe, by the fear ef being suj)^seded fn hii| 
command by Sir Evelyrv Woo^, "on the night *of 
Saturifey, the * 2 ^th of* February, i88i, conductq^ 
*a force up the precipitous Inountain Igjowi) as 
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Amajuba, ^ith the object of turning the {j/bsition 
heI 4 by the burghers behind Laing’s Nek. The 
''appearance, when <iay^ broke on the morning of 
Sunday,' the 27th, of British troops in what seemed 
so commanding a position exercised a deep moral 
effect' throughout the burgher camp, t^e first impres- 
sion being ' one of profound dismay. Mr. Kruger 
was at the time absent, not only from the camp but 
from the Executive centre at Haidelberg, having 
gone to Rustenburg in connection with a rumour of 
trouble with native chiefs 'in the northern districts 
of the Transvaal. . Commandant-General Joubert, 
hcwvever, was equal to the occasion. A force of 
volunteers started to scale the mountain and, if 
possible, dispossess! the British troops.’ How effec-* 
tually they parried 'out their .object; there is little 
nc,ed to say. >their enterprise resulting in the 
"compldte defeat «of thfjir enemy with heavy loss, 

f ® “ 

inisksduig Sir George Colley' himself. 

‘The sensation produced ,in England when the 
new^ of this disaster became known was ‘naturally 
profound. The. moment was undoubtedly one to 
try to the very utmost the moral courage of a 
,;Qovernment* conscientiou^y and humanely bent 
pn fihdinjgr some amicable method of settling a 
c(mtroversy intd yrhich it had been so unhappily 
bptrayed. Fortunafeljr the ‘mora^ Courage ^jf Mr. 
Gladstopp’s IVUnistr^ was equal to the occasion.' 
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Disregarding the. outcry raised in mili|ary circles 

and by the ndisier settion of their parliamentary 
Opponents, they decided tha| there w*s nothing* in ' 
the fresh situation that had arisen to put aif end to 
negotiations which had been tentatively in progress 
for several weeks. Within ten days, as a conse-* 
quence of this <resolv*e, an armistice had Jb>een 
concluded at, Laing^s ‘Nfik between €ir Evelyn 
Wood, as representing the British Government, 
and Commandant-General Joubert, as representing 
the Transvaal burghers. * 

The news of this ^armistice, concluded at Laing’s 
Nek on the 6th of March, i88i, did not^ reach the 
central Executive a^ Heidelberg, a distance of some 
130 miles, till three days affenwards. The first*' 
impression produced on the mifids of* Mr. Kruger 
and his more immediate * advisers was one of 
uneasiness* and apprehension^ ^It was fearetT that^ 
the concFusion of this armistice was only a^devict 
to gain time for the arrival on the border of the 
British reinforcements already^on their piarch’ from 
Durban, the port of debarkation, ‘to, Newcastle. 
The advantages of an armistice seemed, frdm the 
T ransvaal pq|pt of view, sj) be all ojf the* side of the* 
enemy. To him time wa^ everything,* wljile pro- 
longation of the strife was, for the buFghers, directly 
weakening. This impression^ foo, which jpossessed« 
■Tile minds of the Executive, was shared *by the 

• m * 
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burghers, whom the news was commujiicated. 
Soil, there were considerations on 'the other side. 
T wo things,* 91 least,^ were clear — that the com- 
munications that had passed included a sort of 
acknowledgment of the Republican . Government, 
and that they implied a sincere desife to conclude 
a pepce. Evidently, therefore, something material 
had been gained* since, in* the preceding December, 
the burghers had entered on wh^ then seemed a 
hopeless struggle. The Government which the 

t 

burghers had re-establisHed in the land, in spite 
of the annexation, being once^ acknowledged, the 
annexation was, to use -Dr. -Jorissen’s language, 
“ in pfincipie nullified.” * 

*' Animated by tUe^e considerations; Mr.. Kruger, 
accompanied* by Dr. Jorissen, in* his- capacity of 
State Attorney, set out from Heidelberg for Laing’s 
Nek,**' having first addressed oa^ despatch to Com- 
fnsindant Cronje, in command of the Investing 
force at Potchefstroom, informing him of the condi- 
tions ‘of th^ armistice and the regulations as to the 
admission Qf supplies to the beleaguered Potchef 
stroonf garrison. A* little delay v/as caused in 
-Mr. Kruger’s d^arture ^om HeidelJ^rg, owing to 

’ The incidents ^opnected mthtiie progress of the n^otiations 
at Laing’s Nek are fuHy described in ar pamphlet, published in 
Pretoria in « 1884, by Or.* Jorissen. Tliis pamphlet has been 
incorporated in Ais later work, “Transvaalsche Herinneringen.’*^ 
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his desir^ to meet • the officers taken prisoners at 

Amajuba, who Had expfessed a^wish to see hiifl. 
The weather, as not unfrequ^ntly happens towards 
the end of the Transvaal summer, was execrably* 
bad, while the. journey was rendered longer owing 
to the fact thgLt,«the village of Standerton being in * 
British occupation, it was necessary to mak^ a 
considerable detour. * 9 o kerious were "the delays 
that Mr. ICruger ind his companion only arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the camp at Laing’s Nek 
on the evening of the 14th of March — the day on 
which the original^ arpiistice expired. As, however, 
it had in the meantime 'been arranged to extend 
the armistice for four days, any anxiety "that jnight 
have arisen on this score was once laid to rest. ' 
It need hardly* be said that TVIr. feuger^ met 
with an enthusiastic r%ce^ti6n from Ch* assembled* 
burghers. But wh^t*mord ejipffessty attractecf his 
attention was a small camp, separated frqjn tlie^ 
rest, ^under the slopes of Amajuba. It was the* 
camp of the Free State conyngent, rqady, m its 
enthusiasm, to* take ^part with the. Traqsvaal 
burghers 'in any conflicts thA might be to*come. 
In the meanfjpie, amongfthe burghers *assemble*d« 
to battle for their rights, Vhere prey^iiTed 9- quietj 
calm, and earnest spiff t, * unalloyed with either 
apprehension or *beastfulhess. 

Wednesday, the 16th of March, was*fixed#for the 
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first form^ meeting between the representatives of 
tlte contending parties. *in the meantime there 
were two telegrams .from Lord Kimberley, then 
*Secret4ry of State for the Colonies, which de- 
manded consideration. In the first of these, dated 
< < 

'the 8th of March, an amnesty was offered and a 
willingness expressed to enter ‘into negotiations 
with any ‘persons legally 'ernpowered to act, the^ 
telegram further announcing "hn intention to 
appoint a Royal Commission to^ investigate the 
grievances complained of. The other telegram, 
dated four days later, named ,the Royal Commis- 
sion,* the condition of its ' appointment being that 
the bi^rghers should disperse, apd that the Commis- 
"'sion should consitlCF the advisability of • granting 
self-gpvernrtient uhder certain conditions. , This 
was as far as' the British G(5»vernment was, at the 
moment, prepaFed'‘no g6. It ,raay be remarked, 
4wwever, that the proposal for a Royal Commission 
of investigation was merely, the belated adoption of 
a suggestion that ha^ been made from Capetown 
. nearly, three months previously, and which had 
then bfeen rejected by ‘Lord Kimberley as ‘‘ inoppor- 

c 

mtune.” Wheth^c four British defeats Jjad rendered 
it more* opportune miglit be a somewhat nice^ 
question to decide. 

€f ^ 

• According to arraijgeme'nt, the representatives of 
both sides niet, at a spot midway between the tWBT 
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military positions,, on Wednesday, the 16 th* of 
March. 'On the British side were Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir Redvers Buller, and Majors Claske and 
Frazer, the Transvaal burghers being represented 
by Messrs. Kruger, Pretorius, and Joubert (con- 
stituting the triumvirate), and three members of* 
the Executive, vi^., Christian Joubert, Dr. Jorissen, 
and J. Mar^. Dr. Jorissen, in his graphic account 
of the negotiations, has given some interesting 
sketches ’ of the representatives of the British 
Government — Wood, “lively, sprightly, and bust- 
ling, cracking jokes^with Joubejst as if they had 
been brought up together in the service ; ” Buller 
“ with a composed^ countenance, finely* cut,^ cour- 
teous, as. a man of culture,” ^bijt not taking the* 
slightest trouble “to conceal either his«dissatisfag- 
tion with the course of affair? or his contempt f 6 r th^ 
enemy.” * The conference, -^hKh 4asted fronf ten ' 
in the mbrning till six m the* evening, was a series 
of skirmishes. One of^ the principal subjects of 
discussion was* the constitution of the proiposed 
Royal Commission, the contention on, the British 
side being th*at, as the burners had asked for a 
Royal Cominission, theypught to,lfeave its* const!-, 
tution and its powers ennrely in the hj^nc^ of* the 
Colonial Office. * To this the objection was made 
that whan the Bu^fhers * .suggested a Commission. 

> “ The Peace Negotiations at Laing’s N^k,” p. »5. 
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they had^ intended to mean a. Commission with 

n^^mbers nominated by both sides. The military 

s^eps to be t^ken as a set off to the dispersal of the 

(.burghers and the definition of a suzerainty, also 

caused considerable discussion. Two convictions, 

' hoWever, remained impressed on the minds of the 

Transvaal representatives— first,, that there was on 

the part of Great Britain., a sincere readiness to 

conclude peace ;• and next, that vhis readiness was 

linked with a desire to le^ye everything as open 

( 

as possible for the final decision of the Royal 
Commission. , 

^ » 

. TJhe' progress of the negotiations was cabled to 
Lord Kimberley, and it was agreed that the con- 
/•-ference should as||iemble again as soon as a reply 
from Lord,.Kimbe.rley had been received. In the 
^leaniin'iC Ijoth parties were* looking anxiously for 
* fhe ‘arrival of Mr.'^B^ran^, who, in his capacity as 
Ji^esident of the Free' State* had been for Some time 
Jealously at work as a rnediator, and had started 
frohi • Bloemfontein for Newcastle as soon as he 
heard of the conclusion of an armistice. That the 
Free State was deeply interested irt the. progress 
^and result' of • the negotiations there can be no 
doiibt. While the sympathies of the Free State 
population wer^ entirelyc with the Transvaal 
.burghers, the Government at \ Bloemfontein had 

, c • c 

felt boi^nd tOr profe‘ss a complete neutrality. PreS^ 
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dent Brand ha(f sent reassuring messages to tord 
Kimber\tey as t© Free State neutrality ; ^ut not iJie 
less had Free State burghers done thfir utmost ^to ' 
furnish their Transvaal brethren with the sinews qf 
war, and had even put a force in* the field for their 
assistance. Quite apal't from this, too, the unity oft 

A * 

interests between the two Republics co&ld not but 
establish and keep alive a >strong feeling of mutual 
sympath)’*. 

Time passed, and as Lord Kimberley’s reply had 
not arrived, an extension of the armistice for three 
days was agreed on between fhe military com- 
manders on botli sides.. At last, on Fridajj the 
1 8 th of March, the reply from the Colphial Office 
was communicated. What was, ks purport ,% 

It is not necessary ,to enter into aijy prolonged 

account of what pacsed in conneGtij)^. the 

critical stage of th? negotiatiotisj^t^t had* notv* 

arrived. • Dr. JorissenJ m the two publication^^ 

already alltided to, gives^ an account so minute and 

yet so graphic* that it well deserves the attentioA of 

all who wish tq understand the spiqt in which the 

• • • • • 
Transvaal burghers were acsing.' Briefly, it may 

be said. Lord .Kimberley’s reply ^came a^ a dis^ 

appointment and a blow!* It a4cepteckall^that*the , 

burgliers were willing to *«qnced§, diut practically 

» “The IPeace Nego^hons at Laing’s Nek,” pp* 25-4^ 
'^lansvaalsche Herinneringen," pp. 96-?! 16. 
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offered nothing in return. Everything was to be 
lefit to the ^decision, or rather to the report, of a 

Rpyal .Cbm^iissionl on which only the British 

• « 

Government was to be represented, and which 
would not be possessed of full powers. No time 
•was ‘named within which thfe final decision of the 

British Government was • to be acted on. No 

. ' 

mention w»s anywhere. mg de of a burgher Gov- 
ernment, while questions relating to severance of 
territory, external control over native affairs, and 
grave matters of a similar kind, w*ere to be left to 
the Royal Commission,;' whose report would 

I ^ t 

naturally fix the maximum pf what the British 

Government would filially concede. One of the 

•strangest things, ‘however, in Lord Kimberley’s 

^elegram a reference tq Commandant-General 
• • 

Joubfeitf-regrosenting him a» prepared to agree to 
a s^erance of '/ej«itory, ‘which would have left his 
•own home outside th*e kej)ublic. Mr. Joubert, it 

• 4 

Is hardly necessary to say, gave this' report an 
unqualified denial. 

There was only one feeling throughout the whole • 
burgher camp, through which the news of the nature 
^of Lord Kimberley’s rejily quickly ran. Indig- 
nantly, yet resolutely, the burghers decided that 
these terms wer? impossible, and ‘that rather than 
accept them they would .fight \to the hi|;ter end. 

if * 4 

Many yoicesr in thb great council assembled in the 
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tent of NicolaaS Smit, who had acquired the title 
of “thcvfighting genergj,” spoke of freA defensjye 
measures ; not a single voice silggeste^a sufrender. ' 
The conflict, unless better terms could be ardved aj, 
must be prolonged, and prolon|fed, too, with the 

assistance, ready and willing to be accorded, of thew 

^ ■ ■ 

burghers oPthe Free State. If the negotiations, 

which were to be resume^ on Mofwday,^the 21st of 

March, failed, nq(iflcation was at ,once to be given 

to the Free State leaders, some of whom had been 

• • • 

taking part in the discussion of the offered terms. 
The terms meantime were fully communicated and 
discussed throughout tlye camp. Everywhere the 
feeling was the same ; such conditioq^ were im- 
possible. The gloom of the ^situation was "some-*, 

H * 

what relieved when, on the afternoon^of Sunday 

the 20th of March, Ffesident Brand, armfsaJ-k^tne 

camp, having on his^’way^ paid,,^»*^rtef visit t» Sir 

Evelyn- Wood. Somerfiihg ^nnfght result from hi^ 

mediation.* It soon became clear, howeveT, that 

Mr. • Brand did not realise the intensity of •the 

situation. His argfuments were all in* favour of 

submission to the tefms th^t had been piffered. 

Gentleness and peaceabjeness would dcawtlown.a 

blessing. For* hours tllp conversation wavered 

• • • • • 
backward and fdrward, ^ver ^returning to the same 

point. What follo^red can best He described in the. 

XtPtds of Dr. Jorissen : — 


II* 
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“ The hour grew late, and silence prevailed in 
th^ camp. \ Most of the .burghers, had betaken 
tthemselves ?o rest, or, as was made evident by 
the soipid of ' their hymns on every side, were 
ending their Sabbath with religious worship, 
yhen this sound also died away. The moonshine 
wrapt us in ‘almost a golden .light ; the Cool evening 
breez'e refreshed ^the close^ atmosphere of the tent in 
which now only the chief leaders remained with 
President Brand. It was about nine, o’clock in the 
evening. We despaired of convincihg our honoured 
guest of our determination to prolong the struggle. 

J 

. . . Then, at the request ^of Mr; Kruger, I read 
out the ‘ Tiiird Proclamation.’ President Brand sat 
jpn m/ left, by one* of the high boxes on which we 
had placed^ the lights, whilst all .round us were 
rhe men who ,had risked their liVes in 

* battle, all ol^ j*' ^avingj during the past three 
months shown that -Vire- could make our- words 
■good, ‘i do not think any one was .present who 
did* not feel that we were discussing, not merely 
our own f&ftire, but the future of South Africa. I 

* read ih,a low, deep vcnce ; I was anxious that every 

* wprd should caiyy weight. ^ Was not the document 
, wriKen as .with* our he^s’ blood ?*■' You could 

have heard ^ , pin drop When* I had finished 
Brand raised his* head. .All his, animation was 
gon5. Shaking quifetly, rather to himself thgji 
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to us, he said, ‘ From that may God preserve 


us ! 


' • •• f ^ 

This “Third Proclamation?” whi^ has never. 

seen the light except in Dr. Jorissen’.s pages, wg,s 
composed in the interval thdt elapsed between 
the receipt of Lord Kimberley’s unsatisfactory 
message add 'the conference above described. It 
is a remarkable ajid fo/cible document, reciting 
the history of tlje negotiations, giving the reasons 
why the terms up to that time offered could not 
be accepted, *and making a solemn appeal to 
Afrikanders throughout the whole of South Africa 
to stand by the*Transvaal burghers in the cpnfljct 
that seemed inevitable. Quoting the f^dtous saying 
of William of Orange in i672-*-“ Rather a'ruinet^ 
country' than »o country ” — Proclamation con- 
tainecf this sentence.; “ Wje say : If voa 
our country, take it but^it shaJ^Jjjfbver our bodies 
and th€»eish-heaps*of «ui* property and goods.” Jt 
was this •sentence that so deeply impressfifl Presi^ 
dent Brand, who early on the following morning 
hastened over^ to meet Sir t velyn Wbbd prior to 
the rei^wal of the pedce conjprences. The,position 
taken up by the Nationalist leadors w^s dear ^d* 
precise. The* burghers ‘fould not disperse and lay, 
down their arms upoij aq]^ other .conditions than 

these, — that, instead of promises and assurance^ 

"* * • • • 

* “Transvaalsche Hennneringdi,” pp. loi-ioi. 
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the foundation principles of a peacef should be laid 
do^n by aSuutual covenant which 'Should define 
the^ wor^: to done" by the Royal Commission to 
b^ subsequently appointed, the burghers in this case 
giving up their claim to be represented on the Com- 
mission. Besides this, it was *felt that there should 
be no cutting off of territory,^ but that the Transvaal 
which England .gave baf:k , should be the same 
Transvaal that had been annexed, in 1877. 

When the conference assembled thw negotiations 
began afresh, the discussion leadidg steadily but 
slowly towards the arrangement of some such 
settlei;nent as the Transvaa) leader’s desired. The 
country was. to be returhed to the burghers within 
six months ; a British, Resident was to be located in 
, Pretoria for .tjie projection of, British interests, and 
to be a.~ns^s .of communication between the Re- 
public and the GoVernrt|ent ; something had 

jp«'be agreed to with regard to the proietiion of 
native Interests, in order, as Sir Evelj^n Wood 
very frankly told the representatives of the 

burghers, to’ satisfy the prejudices of the English 

' , < 

public ; .while the question of any severance of 

I 

ter.ritory"was to be left to the Royal Commission, 
^always acting in view of. 'the policy indicated in 
Lord Kimberley’s earlie**' telegram's. There Was, 
however, a last hitch to. be 4 ,urmount^. The 
Transvaal Vepresentatives, Dr. Jorissen especially^ 
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pressed for the drawing up and signing of a protocol , 

defining the terms of ^eace. This w» objected* to 
from the British side as unnecessaiy^-a belief «into 
which Sir Evelyn Wood had ^more than Tialf per- 
suaded Con^mandant-.General Joubert, A private 
conference be^tween Kruger, Joubert, and Jorissdh 
resulted in a .better* understanding amoi^g the 
Transvaal representatives. Stopping ^ messenger 
who was being despatched to telegraph to England 
the news of an extended armistice, Mr. Kruger put 
the position to Sir Evelyn Wood in a manner which, 
,if brusque, was^at jiny rate too plain to be ignored. 
An explanation followed. President Brand* inter- 
vening most usefylly in favour of thfe advantages 
offered- by a mutually sigfed document. TH6^ 
point— an all-rmportant one foT the i9eirghersr-^^;sa&s 
gained. The nece^ry documen^jjawTItrawn up 
and signed. A. or*tv^ sufficed fbr the 

receipt ©r the approval of the British Goyernmettp 
of what had been done, and for an exchange of 
courtesies, fof the most pajt welcome ^nd ’sincere, 
between the leaders on both sides. 

The desired end had beAi gained. SeVen hun» 
dred burghejj^had, three.months earlier; ridden ddwn 
from Heidelberg to protdlgt the front jei Four thqu-* 
sand burghers — so greatly*had the force increased — 
now rode away <o their hqipes, leaving the, camp 
■^it Laing’s Nek to silence and historic memories. 
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Although the terms of peace ha(f been settled 
there was much yet to be" done before the Trans- 
vaal was actually restored to its, original possessors. 
Nbtw'ithstapding the fact that the proposed Royal 
Commission' had undergone a material alteration 
ih respect of the funytions it was to discharge, the 
-Tipp.ointpientr' t/f such' a Commission, consisting only 
of Britlsir^^>'e'sentatives, remh.ined a fixed idea in 

Downing Street. •' Accordingly, qn.the 5th of April, 
• • ^ ^ t * ’** 

^881, ^ Commission was issued nominating Sir 
rtercules Robinson, Sir J. H. de V^illiers, and 
Sir Evelyp _ Wood ‘‘.to make full "and diligent 
inquiry, into all matters and things relating to the 
•future s'ettlement of <he Transvaal territory,” ac- 
cording to stich instructions as they giight receive. 
' .The instructions to thd Royal Commission, as 
set forth in official pubficatlons, serve very well to 
indicate thp state of ,n^ind “prevailing in Downing 
Strdet in respect of the situation that had arisen! 
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After* recapitulating the terms agreed to at Laing’s 
Nek, the insti*uctions uTent on to enun^rate various 
matters in respect of which * certeyir views v^re* 
entertained by her Majesty’s Government. ‘Among 
these were included .(i) the determination of a 
boundary line^n “ the territory known as the.Keate 
Award ” ; (2) the payment of the public debt of the 
Province ; and (3) the recognition ‘of all lawful acts 
done by the Go^^rnment during British occupation. 

“ Entire’ freedom of action,” it was added, “will be 

m 

accorded to the Transvaal Government so far as is 
not inconsistent with the rights expressly reserved to 
the Suzerain Power. ‘The term Suzerainty,”# Lord 
Kimberley further, explained, “has been chosen as 
most conveniently describing* Superiority over 
State jjossessiitg independent lights e^governm^jlt* 
subject to reservatfcns vCith 11 fi in'Mii lyi 

specified matters. • Ther^ is,^!^ this langiAge a 
distinc? limitation of *the control to be exerci?e 4 i 
by the *&ntish Government, and that distinct 
limitation wds not without its importance at a 
later date. The instructions then .discussed at 
considerable length the desirability of * making 
serious dedij^ions from the teri^ory* included* in 
the South African Republic at the! time of the* 
annexation. It is net flkogethef unamusing to 
find tha*, as ah aarguntent ^ ^ favour ^f severing 
the Wakkerstroom and Utrecht distsicts— ;the most 
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southerly portion of the former Republic-^Lord 
Kimberley yontended that 'such a severance would 
' prevent' “ the ^;ecurrence of those dangerous border 
disputes between the Boers and the Zulus which 

f 

were in a large measure tl?e cause . of the Zulu 
War.' ’ Seeing that the award in ^respect of the 
border question had been ‘given. in favour of the 
Zulus, and seeing also that the 'British Government 
had in the meantime, at the cdst of some five 
millions sterling, broken up the old Zulu kingdom, 
it seems difficult to read the above remarks without 


suspecting Lord K/mberley either of a keen sense of 
hamour or a complete inability to appreciate a joke. 
A good many paragraphs in thp instructions were 
'devoted to the protecting of native interests. 


•^ijutspanbergy Lord Kimberley suggested, should 
l?e ‘■natives, 'che a/gument in favour of 

this arrangement woing, apparently, that it would 
•Ja^ve the effect of “ diminishing the occ^i'ons for 
Action on the part of the; British Government” 

r 

witfi regard to the internal affairs o'f the country. 


^The declaratjon* against slavery in the Sand River 
^Convention was, m<5reover, to be reaffirmed. 


Emally,* it was 'suggested* that the^old title of 
‘ “ South A'frtan Re*publiq^^ should be discontinued, 
and that in its* stead should be adopted the title 
«f “The “rransvaal ^tate.*' • ’ • 

Thes^ instiiuctions will hardly be understooS 
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unless it is remienjbered that the Libei^ party in 
the House of CommoitS, like the ima^e in Nebo- 
chadnezzar’s dream, is composed^ *of varicais ‘ 
materials, which often have no agreemertt with 
each other. The whoje Liberal party, there can 
be no doubt, ^as op*posed to any attempt. *at a* 
reconquest ' of tbe Transvaal, and this opinion 
was fully expressed* in the instriifctiortB given to- 
Sir Eveb'^n Wood in respect of the conclusion of 
peace at* Laing’s Nek. The moment, however, 
that that object was achieved, the most exigeant 
section of the Liberal party began to make its in- 
fluence felt. This section is what may be called thfe 
philanthropic or hiynanitarian section— the section 
which regards itself as the ^^cial possessor of 
the pryiciples that le(i to the dbolitieUlP of L.avexy 
in the British EmpJ'e nchrly fifty* y^aaTs ’Sefor«k 
the Transvaal W^y naf Indep^fiSnce was follglit. 
In it§ cleep anxiety to protect the South Africai^ 
native, an3 fabouring tyider the weight of tradi-* 
tional rumour^ of Dutch mjustice and cruelty, 
this section of •the Liberal party took, upon, itself, 
from the. moment the peace tvas signed at Laing’s 
Nek, the duty of providing agaii^t a* too liber&4 

treatment, from their ]]pint of yi£w,» of thg 

• • • 

Transvaal burghers, ideate was ’to be made: 
that was •agreed ;• but the ^tgrms of pgace were* 
t<f be cut down to the narrowest possible 
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dimensions. Liberal journals ,in London which, 
tfp to the\ day of the cteiclusion " of peace, had 
declaimed against the forcible subjugation of an 
Unwillfng people, suddenly adopted a new line, and 
employed their resources in crying . out for more 
strict limitations of the freedom to be granted to 
the, restored Transvaal Republic. In short, in 
obedience «to the demands 'aAd out _ of considera- 
tion of the votes of this particular section of 
members of the House of .Commons, the Colonial 

t 

Office, instead of wisely' taking a generous view 
of what was due to the Ti^ansvaal, did its best 
fo out the conditions of restoration down to the 
lowest possible minimum. 

What might ha.v^ happened if the members of 
the Royah'Comm'ission had been 'men of, narrow 
capacity,St.wOuId be difficult^ to say. Fortunately, 
while Sir Hercnlfe* Robinson* \fa.s a man of great 
comnton sense and ihde^pendence of cf^act^r, Sir 
J. H. de Villiers was possessed of an almost un- 
rivalled South African experience* as well as a 

clear, and judicial mind. Sir Evelyn Wood, it is 

• ^ 

true, Hhd his own r$li to play — a rSle which brought 
him on several occasions into c(^flict with his 
/elfow-c«mihi^sioners. «^here can be little doubt 
— ^and, from i. soldier’s point of view, this is no 
discredit |o him — th|i^ whht Sir«EVelyn Wood had 
mbst at heart was the creation of a position whTch 
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would lead to a*repewal of hostilities. If the con- 
clusions arrived* at by thb Royal Comn^sion could 
only be made unacceptable enough, the Volksraad 

might refuse to sanction the Convention in* which 

# 

they would be embodjed; leaving Great Britain 
once more free to prosecute the war with all avail- ‘ 
able resources. As it happened, the experience 
of Sir J. H. de Villiers, ‘added tft the common- 
sense of. Sir Heifcules Robinson, availed always, 
whenever’a criicial poin( arose, to place Sir Evelyn 
Wood in a minority. 

The sittings of the Royal Commission com- 
menced, at Newcastle, nn Natal, in May, uSSi* 
and- came to a teri^ination at Pretoria dn August, 

on the third of which month the document known* 

% 

as the., Pretorii Convention *was .signed. It 
was originally suggesjed that the sittings should, 
throughout be held^ in Pretoria. ^^This proposal, 
howeyerT was negative^ ^through the fear that, 
owing to the still disturjsed state of the country,' 
the locating of* the Commission in Pretoria might 
lead to complications. Newcastle ^yas quickly 
found to be* inconvenient. • It was fre<fuently 
desirable for ^he members of life Commission, 
to have before them of^al and ^tjjer, persons 

who resided in or near Pretoria ;*• and as there 

• • 

seemed no» likelihood of the p^ace being jdisturbedi 
th® Commission proceeded to the*Trai\svaalj:aipital, 
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holding its first sitting there in the middle of June. 
The minui^es of the proctedings at these sittings, 
vthich are '^qcluded among papers presented to 
‘Parliament, supply decisive evidence on three 
points : ( i ) the fairness .and common sense of 
Sir 'Hercules Robinson and Sir J. H. de Villiers ; 
(a) the strong feeling of antagonism against the 
• Transvaah bulghers entertained by Sir Evelyn 
Wood ; and (3) the straightforwardness and honesty 
of the leaders of the National movement. The 
Commission had to deal with a variety of questions. 
These included the compensation, if any, to be paid 
•io British subjects who might wish to leave the 
country ; the duties of the British Resident ; the 
protection to be . afforded to native’ interests ; the 
fixing of a*, boundary in the territory affected by 
, the' ' Keate Award ; the suggested severance of 
terfitory on tho^astern eide of the Republic ; and 
the financial obligatiorfs of the country. . The 
question of the severance, of territory was quickly 
disposed ^ of. The ^majority of the Royal Com- 
mission — Sir cHercules Robinson «and Sir j. H. 

« r t 

de VSliers — reported strongly against it, and the 
•dissent of •Sir*‘JEvelyn Wood was ijpored. As for 
^the Keate *J^ward*, altl\dugh given in 1870, it had 
never been acted on «up* to the date of the annexa- 
tion in J877, and^sinctf that date the British 
Goverpment; had ‘quietly ignored it. As ‘regsfrds 
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the financial liabilities of the Republic, the valuable 
nienioran 4 um or the subject by Sir W. p. Gurdonn 
who acted as Assistant Commissioner for Finance, 
will always be found worth reading, especially foi» 
the following passage • 

“ It will thus be seed that the oft-repeated ^feite- ' 
ment that th*e British Government found half a 
crown in the Treasury* of .the Traits vaai, and left, 
the finances in a flourishing condition, is not 
strictly tnle ; ^id it is much to be regretted that 
such a statement should have been made in terms 
needlessly offensive to the Transvaal burghers by 
those whose official position should have enableth 
them to obtain correct information with* regard to 
the finanges of the country. *1^0 Transvaal, at 
the time of the annexation, was,* like aiimost every 
other country in the world, ’in debt ;*but although , 
the condition of the .country kastbeen in mStiy 
ways iritprbved, the debt^haS not been reduced 
during Bridsh administration.” * Thus a stereo- 
typed* fiction was officially disposed of. ^ 

The Pretoria Convention was signed on the ^rd of 
August, to be £>tibmitted for ratification to a Volks- 
raad to be immediately .elected, ^n interval of. 
three months w^ allowed* /or this hnq^ step, the^ 
Convention to be* null and 'void unless it had been 
duly ratified by Che,3rd of November, 1881. Th«- 
* Blue Book C — 3114, p. 45. 
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tenns of the Convention were not deemed satis- 
fitctory by' the members of the triumvirate, who, 
iij placing ii, before ‘the Volksraad, made no attempt 
(to conceal their dissatisfaction. “ We cannot 
flatter ourselves,” said Mr. Kruger, in his capacity as 

• Vice-President, “ with the hdpe that the Convention 
will satisfy you in its various provisions. It has 

. not satisfied ourselves, hut we venture to give you 
this assurance — that we signed Jt under the con- 
viction that, under the circumstances, sincere love 
for our fatherland and solicitude for the welfare of 
South Africa demanded from us not to withhold 
•our, signatures from this, Cqnvention.” The dis- 
cussions irinthe Volksr^d .showed that Mr. Kruger’s 

• words were well founded. It became clear that in 
respect of, several ^points ip the Convention deep 

4 

dissatisfaction prevailed. Special exception was 

« 

tdken (i) to ^,e fact that whereas the terms of 
peace signed at Laingls *Nek left the" “"control ” 
‘ of foreign relations to the Suzerain?, the Con- 
vention gave the Suzerain the- “direction” of 
foreign 'relations ; (2) to the .position of the 

Resident, who would be ablfe to interfere in certain 
,mattefs of doAiestic legislation, instead of merely 

** 9 

representinjg the Suzerain ; and the payment by 
the Republic debts ‘which might not perhaps 
be proved to have any existe^tce. Telegraphic 
communications were at once addressed to Mr. 
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Gladstone, towards whom a profound gratitude 
has always be^n entejtained by the'Trahsva^ 
burghers as the author of theif restor/^d indepen- 
dence. The reply received did not offer anjj 
immediate concession, though it held out the hope 
of revision at some future time* if, on trial,* the* 
Convention wa^not found to work ^ell. With 
this assurance the mjsipbejs of the,Vol^sraad*felt^ 
bound at the moment to be content, being no doubt 
helped to* this*conclusion by the advice of sym- 
pathisers in Sofith Afriqa. who were aware that 
the Pretoria Convention expressed the utmost 
which, at the mbment, ,the British Government* 
havjpg regard to the state* of public .opinion in 
England, could afford to give. ^ The Raad ra'tihed . 
the Convention, .for motives wffigh wej^. explained 
in the 'ratifying resolution. , “These motives,” it 
was declared “the R|iad dares ,to^u Wish, withewt 
any reservation, to the^ ^hofe world. They 
may te stated in two word.s — fear, of rSffewed* 
bloodshedding between races who are called to 
bear with and esteem each other ; fear ftf renewed 
division between the rwo chi^f representatives of 
the white races in South.Africa, which yndetmines, 
the common w*dlfare of aU^he States aivl Colonies 
of South Africa 

Was this desliirition pf motive sincere? Uq^ 

* ^ • • • • 

doybtedly it was. The sense of South African 
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nationality dwells, and always ha» dwelt, strongly 
with these pioneers of .prder and civilisation. 
' B^und both, by racte and by history to the whole 
aiass of Afrikanders, whether in the Free State 
or in the two British Colonies, they have always 

« t 

»felt the force of the unity *of interest created by 
a similarity' of aims and of dangers'. Naturally, 
K, there is a <;lose« sympathy bptween the Afrikanders 
of the Transvaal and the Afrika,nders of the Free 
State and Natal, than there is between Transvaal 
Afrikanders and those of .the Cape' Colony, because 
in Natal, in the Free State, and in the Transvaal 
all are sprung from the , same * stock — from the 
“ emigrant .farmers ” vrho took part in the “gr,pat 
'.trek’^ of 1836. Tl)e Free State burghers, as has 
been seeiv... rendered material assistance to the 
^struggling Transvaalers in 1.880- 1, arid were pre- 
pared to rendef: more, ^vhih it is a known fact 
that in Natal the sympathy^of tke Dutdi population 
*was not limited to words.' When, as 'will subse- 
qi/ently be seen, disagreement arose between a 
section ol "Cape Afrikanders and their kinsfolk in 
the Seuth African Republic, the cause was to be 
found "in the presence of certain special influences 

' r ' * *• 

> After the '.Hmeson raid {De attitude of the Dutch farmers 
in Natal gave serijbus anxiety •to^the Natal Government, -which, 
according to publishfd official documents, sent a request to 
''uie/fransv^l Executive, asking^ them to ^se thek influence to 
restrain the Natal farmers. 
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which, so far the Cape Afrikanders are con- 
cerned, h^ve now lost their power. 

' The Pretoria Convention was* a trial* Convention 
— a. Convention to be subject to revision in case 
it was not found to work satisfactorily. It was 
not long before its inconveniences began uS be 
felt. The first ^pint oP dispute was raised over 
the adoption by the restored Pretoria GcvernmenL 
of the old of* the country — the South African 

Republic. * A Sharp despatch came from the Secre- 
tary of State *to the High Commissioner, for 
communication to the Pretoria Government, claim- 
ing that, according 4 ;o the Convention, the title 
of^UiSouth African ^Republic ” was prohibited, and 
that the .title ‘to be used was •‘^ransvaal State.” 
This change of title represented a wrsry serious 
grievance in the ^e# of the Transtaal burghers, 
to whom it always Appeared ‘in Ahe light of“a 
remindfi^r of* some forfeltsd "jfortion of their inde- 
pendence. *Oii the oth^r hand, the employment 
of tKe .name pf “TransvaaJ State” instead *of 
“ South African. Republic ” was no kinrf of advan- 
tage to the British Government, though, through 
its resemblance to the tkle of th^ '^Orange Fre& 
State,” it may have appell^ to'Lord^Kiroberley’si 
sense' of symmetry. Its usie'was doubtless intended 
to convey a sengft of the ’limitation, by the Pretoria 
Convention of 1881, of the libeVty gyaranteed by 
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the' Sand River Convention of 1851. The Pretoria 
Government, however, justified ita avoidance of 
thp use of .the neiir title by the wording of the 
Convention itself, in which, whether by mistake 
or not, it was laid down that the country was 
. “ hereinafter ” — not “ hereafter " — ^to be known as 

r 

the “Transvaal State." , • ‘ 

Tlie arrfingements, too, made in respect of the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the Republic 
soon led to friction and annoyance. ' Claiming the 
“direction,” and not merely the ‘^supervision,” of 
those relations, tl^e Colonial Office insisted that the 

f 

terms of the Pretoria Coavention should be rigidly 
construed, .and that all communications betv’een 

4 

‘ the Pretoria Government and foreign. Powers 
should gOc .*'hrougl' British, ambassadors or con- 
sular officials.! The improbabilfty of ‘Ihe Pretoria 
Government reqeiving afiy satisfaction in this way 
can readily be under ^ond. A charafiterisiic case 
'in point arose when it became desirable for the 
Pretoria Government to enter into correspondence 
with the Portyguese* authorities at Delagoa Bay. 
The course which the corre'spondente had to take 
was of this klnCi — from the Transvaal Government 
to ‘the British Rfesident' in Pretoria; from the 
British Resideh^ to..tk^ .High Commissioner in 
^Capetown ; from‘ the High Cqmtnissio.ijer to the 
Colonial Office in London; from the Colonial 
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Office to the Foreign Office ; from the Fordgn 
Office to the Portuguese Minister in London ; from 
the Portuguese Minister to the ‘Portuguese Govejn- 
ment in Lisbon ; from Li^on to Delagoa Bajk; 

and then all the way back again. Such a system 

• • 

of circumlocution w&s paralysing as we.U asi 
humiliating.* I if the meantime, while*^ maintaining 
this hold upon the foreign relations of ^he Trans- 
vaal, the British* Government neither gave nor 
offered afty achrantage in return. The rights of a 
Suzerainty were minutely exacted ; the responsi- 
bilities of a Suzerainty were altogether ignored. 
How is it possible, ^ iti has been well asked by a 
hig^ French authority — M. *Desjardins-*-for a State 

to assert, a protectorate and do«itothing to protect i** 
— _ • * 

The question is one (h^t possesses divide impor- 

tance to-day. 

Friction arose, mpreofer, in^fpspect of native 

disturbance? on the frontier, where, «in 

spite of protests made to the Royal Comhitssioif,' 

the shadow of ‘the Keate Award had stood in the 
• • ^ ^ 
way of the denvircation of such a f^ontfer as would 

ensure pieace.* In thd main a:he conditions* of the 

Keate Award, which, if acted would have 

deprived the Isfepublic o^«a cotfsider^Ue pxtenc of 

tqmfory in the* occupatibii,,of ^yropeans, were 

ignored. ,The*vujnexatk)n Government, while 

was in power, would not consent to a diminutiotb of 
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Transvaal territory, and naturally it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to -force upon the 
restored Republic cbnditions which had been repu- 
ffiated -under British rule. Nevertheless, wherever 
it was possible, a piece was snipped off the 
'Republic, the result being diat native chiefs who 
wished to live within the Trans vital Were left out- 
side it, exposed to attacks from hereditary enemies 
who sought to take advantage «.of their isolation. 
All through the year 1882 these matters Were made 
the subject of bitter complaints ‘from Downing 
Street against th^ Government at Pretoria, the diffi- 
culties of which were increased by the stirring 
up against »them of powerful native tribes in the 
■northerly districts ‘ of the Transvaal. The chief 
Mapoch, whose stronghold practically commanded 
^the road from- Pretoria to Lydeftburg, ‘Broke, out in 
revolt, and was /only su\>dued after hard fighting 
extending over some' (months. Thfe war with 
‘Mapoch, moreover, had its indirect as '"well as its 
dii'ect effects upon the general situation ; for while 
the desirability, of despatching a, deputation to 
England, with the view of i^emoving the causes of 
piisundbrstandln^, was acknowledged, it was con- 
sidered pndesirable^ to do so while the campaign 
against Mapoch , remained aindecided. 

*^-In the early part of 1883, hqwever, ^o events 

( • * (. t 

occurred which materially helped forward the pcs- 
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sibility of arriviiig at a settlement of the difficulties 
with the. British GovdHiment In the Transvaafl 
Mr. Kruger was elected a large* majority ^to 
the Presidency, polling 3,431 votes againsf 1,17^ 
polled by Cqmmandaot -'General, Joubert That 
Mr. Kruger would be elected was really a foregone* 
conclusion. The ascendancy he had gained and his ' 
valuable and. patridtie services tb the country 
rendered him by fer the most acceptable candidate. 
Some tallc arose about starting a third candidate in 
the person of Mr. J. G. Kotze, the Chief Justice of 
the Republic, l^r. ,JCotze, however, v^ry wisely 
declined the invitation addressed to hiip. Nearlf 
arthe same time a very important administrative 
change took place in London.* .Lord Derby, who* 
had retired from the BeaconsfielB Miiifttry in 1878, 
joined Mr. Gladstone^ Cabineti^Md *took the place < 
of Lord Kimberley *at llie Coloftial Office, Lord 
Kimberley taking charge of the department ^f 
Secretary of State for, India. A’s Secretary of 
State for the Colonies Lord Derby has l^en made 
the subject of a^ood deal of criticism. ,The ^tmes, 
when he "Undertook the responsibility for Colonial 
affairs, alludec^to him ks “a cold*- water engine.* 
From Capetown he has ti^en accusecJ^iTf a negfect 
o&British interests jn allC>wihg*Ge^Siny to establish 
a foothold in 'South- westejij Africa. Judging^ 
hdWever, by events that have * subs^uen^ly hap- 
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pened, there seems room for the belief that “ a 
Cold-water engine" at the* Colonial 'Office may be 
inr no wise ^uch a bad^ thing. But whatever Lord 
Derby's shortcomings, there was one thing which 
he possessed, hfe posseted a thorough knowledge 
’‘both’ of the principles and practice of diplomacy. 
He understood that treaties and conventions are 
intended to provide means 'of agreeinent, and not 
occasions for quarrelling. He understood also the 
courtesies with which diplomatic intercourse should 
be carried on. 

Relying, therefore, on the ^undertaking given at 
fhe time t)ie Pretoria Convention was ratified, and 
believing that in Lord Derby, would be foufir<J“*a 
‘more negotiable man than Lord Kimberley, the 
Transvaal ' Executive, at Mr. Kruger’s jnstance, 
f took measures^to pr':pare the ?way for another depu- 
tation to England.' In 'the 'sprang of 1883 Dr. 
Jfirissen proceeded to Eflgland, armed with a com- 

« C* i c b 

mission to take soundings and to ascertain whether 
the British Government was prepared to discuss a 
modi^cation, of the existing Convention. Dr. 
, Jorissen found that the situation was, on the whole, 
favourable to tfitfe-views of thfe Transv^ Government, 
and infnrm^^ that Government by cable that Lord 
Derby would bcJ willing t <3 recq|ve a deputation<in 
^London., Meantime^ the* Volksriad, atting, as it 
w6uld ^ppea^, independently of Dr. Jorissen’s In- 
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quiries, had passed a resolution to the effect that*the 
time had come for reconsidering the Pretoria Con- 
vention, and authorising the Governpient to take . 
the necessary steps to secure such reconsidqratioiv * 
Lord Derby’s consent to.receivb such a deputation 
was duly forwarded, and it was arranged that th§ 
deputation, ‘consisting of ^Messrs. Krhger, S. J. djt 
Toit, and N. J. Smit„shq,uld be in Loydon at any 
time altgr the end of October. 

The Selection of this deputation has always 
seemed to reqtiire soma explanation. That Presi- 
dent Kruger would be one of ^the members was 
obvious, and there [was appropriateness 4lso in tbe 

eelaction of Mr. Smit, who had greatly ^istingfuished 

• • 

himself .in the War of Independence, and whd eithqr^ 

thenj or a little later„.held the^office^/ Vice-Presi-* 

dent.. D'ntlie otifer*hand,. the inclueion of the Rev. 

S. J. du Toit i% the depvTtytfon has aljvays 

seemed a puzzle. At ,(jlfe»time he held thejiot 

very impdrtcint post — that is, in a j^iolitical Seftse— 

Superintendent of Education in the Transvaal, a 

post whose duties he discfiarged^ in haphazard 

and, as it appeared sCfterwards, far from satisfactory 

manner. He was not, either^* particularly well 
*. • • 

* Dr. Jorissen, in his “ Tlkft^vaals^e Hej[^eripgen,”*!5tates 
ihafhe telegraphed the fact ofr lord Derby’s willingness in July. 

Volksraad resoliftion, however* wa%,^pa&ed in June, and it 
seems unlikely thit such a resolution would have^been pMscd 
without something to go upon. 
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known nor superabundantly trusted in the South 
African Republic, the distrust felt towards him 
being subsequently' justified by the part he took 
against the Transvaal, In the Cape Colony, in con- 
nection with the controversies that arose out of 
the first Swaziland Convention in 1890 and 1891. 
It would almost seem as if Mr. du'Toit, with some 
end 'in view which was foreign to the main object 
o? the deputation, had pushed, himself into a 
position which in most respects he' was but ill- 
qualified to fill. 

The deputation arrived in London in the first 
v^eek of ^Jovember, 1883, ^.an"^, at Lord Derby’s 
invitation, proceeded to place him in possessioK' 
,qf a statement of their case. This statement^ 
set forth (a] .the pi^'hcipal objections to the Pre- 
toria Cdnventiqri as a whole aac?^*tHe* particular 
points in respect tfi jvhich^ it had appeared to be 
unworkable. Under the jirSt head it A^as pointed 
t>ut that the Pretoria Convention was' not the 
result of a free negotiation between two j^rties, 
but “a unilateral document, framed, by a Royal 
Commission”' in whi^h the 'Transvaal burghers 
were note repres^i-ed ; that .the representatives of 
the burghers^ urged 'obje^ions on various points 
which the Coniniissioners declined to consider 
that_ in several reSpects the CopA^entioq, was a 

I i. 

Blue BoCk C — 3914, pp. 2-5. 
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violation of th£ principles laid down in the pre- 
liminary ^ treaty of pdace ; that the ConventioUi 
seemed to bear a temporary character ; that* it 
had been ratified by the Volksraad under prote^, 
to prevent b}oodshed ; and that ^an experience of 
two years had provecl that the objections .ilrgedf 
against it were , well founded. The impractical 
bility of the ConvCntionf it was further urged, 
had appeared chidfly (i) in respect of the Western 
boundary’; (2) in respect of the Suzerain rights 
reserved to Her Majesty ; (3) in the obligation 

laid on the Transvaal Government to submit to 

• • 

Her Majesty all legislation concerning t]^e interests 
of natives ; and (4) ip the financial burdens im- 
posed on the Republic. The fixpig of the Western* 
bound%^ had * torn dsunder ^lative^ tribes ; the 
rights • o) • the Suffe{ain fn ^peft of foreign • 
relations had grea|ly complicates^ communication 
with phy foreign Power, find* had provided oppffr- 
unities for cattle-stealijig on the ’ border ; while ' 
the obligation Xo submit to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment all measures relating to natiye interests 
would place ah enormous power in the* hands 
of any natives who might be disposed to* rebel? 
In consequence of these *dilficulties apct objections, 
tla^ (deputation suggested * fhat tin t Pretoria Con- 
vention should be* replated ^b^ a new agreenwstf 
fotinded o^ the principles of 'international law ; 
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that Great Britain and the Trailsvaal might be 
placed in the position of T?wo contracting parties ; 
th^t the frontier lihe might be so readjusted as 
1» give security for peace and order ; that the 
South African Republic ‘shpuld be freed from the 
* restrictions by which it was "prevented from taking 
•action, in its intercour'je With native ’‘tribes on its 
borders, on behalf of humanity and peace ; and 
that the Republic should also be freed from the 
liability of debts contracted during ‘the period of 
the annexation. 

The rqply received to these proposals was not, 
from the* ^Transvaal point of view, satisfactory, 
the least satisfactory feature being Lord Derby’s 
•refusal to recognise the Sand River Convention 
of 1852 as •■possessed of any vit&lity or bjnding 
^ force. It woiSld b^ tedious JJb? go at any • length 
into the progress of th*f correspondence. What 
is* rather to be takeif hfjte of is the “fact d^t, as 
' soon *as the. deputation arpved in Engfand, it was 
made the object of an active cajpipaign . on the 
part of that section of the public who have always 
regarded themselves* as the special advocates of 
native ‘rights 1 n^ South Africa and as the special 
antagonists* ^f the ‘Dutch* race. It was, in fact, a 

repetition of the* catnpafgn instituted, in the yi^ar 
by Dr. Philip against the Dutch peculation of 
th« Cape Colony. XDn the 17th of Novepiber, 1863, 
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within a fortnight after the arrival of the Trans- ^ 
dep,utati(Jn in l!6ndon, an immense public 
meeting was held at the Mansion House, unjjier ’ 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor — the latcAldo*- 
man Sir Robert Fooler, M.P— for the purpose 
of prejudicing the work of the deputation,* andf 
especially, of preventing Any such rectification 
the Western frontier of the Transvaal as w{is 
regarded by tHb Transvaal representatives as 
necessary for the maintenance of peace. The 
speakers at this meeting included the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Mr. W. E. Forster, the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, Sir Henry 'Barkly, and Sir T. Fowdl 
Button. On the, oije hand every 'old slander 
against • the ’ Dutch population of South Africa! 
was ^•pyived and embellished f on tlto» other hand 
every -civic and Christian* virtue >tas ascribed t<^ 
the Bechuana chi^# who had* become the proUgis 
of Qiissionary enterpriser * What gave to the 
^meeting perhaps more.than anything else its per- 
secuting char^ter was the fact that the chairman 

had exercised* all his influence,, bofh as Lord 

• • 

Mayor and sEs* a member ctf Parliament, ‘to pre-, 

vent the exhibition of any pul^ic hospitality to 

• • 

members of a deputation* visiting ^jigland oiT an 
atpicable mission ^t the mViljitioii*ef Her Majesty’s 
Government* • • 

See the^report of the meetinK. as published by. the Abori- 
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The influence of this meeting, and of the 
parliamentary and public “force which jt repre- 
seeted, is traceable from beginning to end of Lord 
Derby’s correspondence — correspondence conducted 
on both sides with the utmpst courtesy — ^with the 
Transvaal deputation. The meeting and the 
“^ower behind it represi-inted a factor which could 
not be ignored. Lord Derby himself, “ cold-water 
engine ” as he was, could not ‘ act in the face 
of it. Hence his repeated demands that the 
settlement of the question of the Western border 
should be disposed of before any, other point was 
discussed. ' Whatever was •conceded to the South 
African Republic had to be, conceded in the tfeetll 
^ of slanderous acc\isations founded bn ignorance 
and traditional prejhdice, arid backed up byi,«-rais- 
j'epresentation, “offidal rind ijwCfiicial, which was 
in some cases the result* of vivid imagination 
and in other cases of (f«Kberate intention tbcmis- 
lead. *And - what did all this agitation secure for, 
those who were supposed to be its spS^cial proUgis? 
Absolutely nothing. Bechuanaland *has become a 
^rtion *of the Cap^ Colony. The chiefs who 
were so* belauded at the Mansion Ijouse in 1884 
have been al^olutefy wiped out by forces, official 
and industrial, :cense«2rdted by, the shadow si 

^nes .Froteadon Society u <1884, in the* form of a pam|dilet 
entiried “ T%e Bechuanas, the Cape Colony, and th^TTansvaal^’ 
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the British flag. The Republic which was *so 
vehemently denounced •remains intact, and, the 
office of I'ransvaal calumniatoi* having been trans- 
ferred from missionary to 'speculator, has .within 
the last two years, or a little more, given forcible 
evidence of its ability* to protect its interests and. 
its independence against ,^oth insidious intrigu< 
and organised assault. . 

Nevertheless, in spite of the agitation set on foot 
by the siSpperters of missionary enterprise, the 
Transvaal deleg;ates secured most important conces- 
sions. One thing, it has always to be remembered, 
the British Government steadfastly refused to do. k 
refused to regard the new Convention as an agree- 
ment between two equal contrjifting parties, * It is 

• * ^ 
o nly rig ht to kfeep thjp fact in# mind^lpr whatever 

may bp the pfactical effect pf the provisions of the^ 
London Conventio\ thtere .wa^ *no theoretical 
consent to fegard it aS ^thorw^se than unilateral. 
In a draft treaty submitted to Lord DeVtt^ thfe* 
Transvaal del»g^tcs claimed the admission of the 
principle of arbitration in the "event of any disagree- 
ment arising as ‘to the prope(> interpretation of the* 
Convention ; and although there is^ut e:;^plicit refusal 
on the part of the British Governnjept^to admit 
such' a principle,’ there is’nowher^ajiy evidence of 
its acceptance. •, Whether it is just and politic, to 
refuse to gq to arbitration, whether the situatioh is 
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not morally one which suggests cand justifies an 

appeal to arbitration in the event, of a dispute, 

whether indeed arbitration has not been in one 

instance resorted to — ^tUese are distinct questions in 

themselves. The fact has to be recognised that in 
0 * 

•the London Convention thefe is no appearance of 

»5vn agreement to arbitraji^, while the col'respondence 

tends to shpw that a proposal pointing to arbitration 

was not accepted by the British Government. No 

matter, then, how reasonably an appeal to arbitration 

may be contended for as a moral right,' that right is 

not definitely recognised in the wording of the 

# • 

London Convention. ► 

The question of the Suzerainty, too, remains in 

. £he same sort of dbybtful position. In a .practical 

sense it ma%hf; fearlessly asserted that if a SuzerajRty 

existed by reason of tjie Pneforia Convention, it 

ceased to exist as soon as thd London Convention 

/ • * 

came into force. The clijef differences* between the 

'FretdI'ia and London Conventions afe 'differences 

*• , 
that exclude from the latter nearly^all the powers 

reserved to'the^BritisH Government in the former. 
["The rig^t to move tr<?ops thi'ough the country dis- 
appears! The' pbwers of a British Resident — or 
rather Ager\jt— are strict^ Umited to such as belong 
to the office of a*^i:onsul.< All claim to interfere in 

• e (/> 

thq. domestic policy of the° Republic is withdrawn. 
The* Republic is left perfectly free to ^onduct its 
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own diplomatic correspondence with foreign Govern- 
ments, and to. appoint a^ts own agents at foreign 
courts, 'f he only trace of any British control is ,to 
be found in the provision, a& set forth in Article (|. 

of the London Convention, requiring the Transvaal 

* • • 

Government to subnfit for the approval qf thej 
British GovArnrrtent, ott “.completion,” all treaties^ 
with foreign States, the British Government bein^ 
limited ^n the exeacise of its power of veto by con- 
sideration^S“to whether any proposed treaty is in 
conflict with* British interests in South Africa or 


elsewhere. . 

That, from the da{e of the signing of the London- 
Con>iention to a period some twelve months aftei; 
the Jampson -raid, there was , a* general belief on* 


both ^i des thaf the Suzerainty had^ disappeared, 
there can be no doufet* whatever. The most potent 
argument in favour joT th^* view that it has not dis- 
app^fed sedhis to lie ih*^he*fact that though the 
Articles of \hfe London Convention wese substitutes 


for flie. Articles of the Pretoria Convention, the 
preamble to the Pretoria Convention, ill which dis- 
tinct reference* is madb to th# Suzerainty, fras noT 


cancelled’ by .the substitution in*. Aspect "of the 
Articles. On the other. kmtd,*a gr^t deal mtist 
be regarded as dependant *0|;|^ thew%icplanation of a 

Suzerainty, as givgn by •the British representatives 

• # * * 

when the ^rms of peace were* being discussed* at 
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La'ing’s Nek. The minutes of those proceedings 
Qontain the following passage : “ General Wood 
proposed to* insert in his definition of Suzerainty 
that the Suzerain had the right to move troops 
through the vassal States, in case war rendered it 

» • f 

.necessary. To this the Boer ‘leaders entirely agreed, 
Jiut on the suggestion o^^Df. Jorissen that it was an 
admitted jyerogative of .the, Suzerain, it was gene- 
rally decided that it was unnecessary to insert it.” * 
In spite of this expression of opinlof^* the right 

of the Suzerain to mpve trooffs “through the 

country was expressly set forth in the second 
Article of the Pretoria Convention,® to disappear 
entirely from the substituted Articles of. the 
.London Conventidi;, Now, on the supposition 
that, as gep^ally agreed oi\ both ^ides at Lmpg’s 
Nek, it is part of the preroa^ve of the Suzerain 
to move troops through tl/e country, it would 

cectainly seem that the e^fess abandohment*of this 
‘ right^for there can be no doubt of “the complete 
and deliberate substitution of one set of Articles for 
the other set— involves also the ijisappearance of 
'che^^ I^ueeraihty, evei\, though the reference to the 
Suzerainty rem^ihs in the preamble of the Pretoria 
Convention^ ^nd is*possib]y, though* in an indirect 
manner, extendt^ over ‘tlje London Convention. 

* Blue Book C-L3114, p. 34. 
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The question at issue is — “ What does a Suzerainty 

mean ? What.does it ia^ly ? ” And if it is found 

thdt, in tfte opinion of international Jawyers, ijie 

conditions existing in the South African Republic 

are not the conditions that prevaifunder a Suzerainty, 

then the Suzerainty of*Great Britain over the South* 

African RepRablit has leaped to exist, and those- 
• . * * • 
persons are guilty of -a* grave diplomatic* error wljo 

assert that it is sti)l in force. 

In spitfi^TWwever, of the popular feeling stirred 
up against them, and notwithstanding the absence 
of clear definition on some points of importance, 
Mr. Kruger and h'ls, co-delegates had, as* has beelT 
said,«great reason t9 be^ satisfied with the results ftf, 
their negotiations. What perhaps gave thei^the* 
^dgepgst satisfaction was the difcoveifr *that, under 
the regfime of Lord* Derby, they ^ere not only 
treated with the utmost^’courtesy, but clearly in 
the Tight of* a desire to «^^ive at a permanently 
satisfactory* dnd friendly settlement. • The Therfe 
fact that the I^ndon Convention was drawn up* in 
duplicate — one £opy in Dutch and thfe other in 
English— supplied a iftarked /ontrast with the cir- 
cumstances attending the conclusion, bf ^he Pretoria 
Convention, wliile Lord. Derby’s an:^y„ pendihg 

the ratification of the Londdn Con^Tention, to accord 
• • • 

the delegates full liberty to negotiate foreign treaties 

• • * • 

folk themselj^es was especially stppreciated. These 
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foreign negotiations chiefly had reference to the rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay, and in order to prosecute 
thgm the delegates '-paid visits to HoIIi^nd and to 
Lisbon, besides making' a brief trip to Berlin. The 
earnest adoption by Mr. Kruger of the railway policy 
« initiated by President Buggers bears* admirable 
► ^stimony to his far-sightedness in* poUtical matters, 
the testimony being supplemented by the efforts 
privately made from Capetown! to induce the 

i-* 

Volksraad to decide that the orighiitf concession 
for the railway had lapsed. ' ' 

The Transvaal deputation arrived at the Hagfue 
■In the beginning of Marchy 1884, the London Con- 
, vention having been signed on the 27th of February. 

‘ There they were well received. After a short stay 
they proceecSed to Amsteiadam, Under escgjt j)f_ 
members of a reception conmittee, the remainder 
of which welcomed ihem' at the Amsterdam railway 
terminus in great state'^ahd with much cordiality, 

* • c ^ 

■ the presence of the Volunteer band ariU the. plentiful 
display of Transvaal colours lending gaiety to the 
occasion. *An pfhcial reception by <>the Burgomaster 
^followdd, other functions including an exhibition by 
ihe fii% brigade/ at which' General 3 niit sustained 
the reputa|\on of “the, Transvaal *as a country of 
marksmen by ^firing frdfh.a carbine, in pursuance 
o£ some^ new life-saving ekperiiQents, a, bolt with a 
rope attached thrbugih the roof-window of one of 
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the neighbourirtg buildings. A tour through 
northern Hollatnd, visits* to Antwerp and Rottef-* 
dam, and^the above-mentionbd visit to Berlin, 
where the delegates were cordially received by th% 
Emperor William I.,, served both to bring the 
Transvaal into EuropWn notice and to giv^ the* 
deputation Jnterepting * intfjjressions of Europef 
Paris, too, where they wero entertained at a dinner 
presided. oyer by the late M. de Lesseps, was not 
left out of "tlTe list of. excursions. The visit to 
Lisbon, whither the delegates were accompanied 
by Messrs. Beelagrts van BloklancL and Maarschalk 
(the latter one of the holders of the D^kgoa Ba)r 
‘failwsty concession),,ha(i reference almost purely la ^ 
business. • The object of the visit was to con c*lude. 
. 5 #’^-pnsjijble, a convention with th# •Portuguese 
Government or with (Jolonell McMuiflo, the holder , 
of the concession fqf the J^ortuguese section of the 
• Delagoa Bay railway, by viftufe of which the Trams- 
vaal Government might, be able U»' work its'^wd ‘ 
line from the bolder free from exactions oA the part 
of McMurdo. Beyond this, it was deemdd desirable 
to make some aTteratiohs in the commerciaf treaty , 
with Portugal Mvhich President Byr|recs hcfti con» 
eluded in 1875,^ and especiafly to^ assure the 
continuance of certjiin articTes^of tfi^t treaty during 
the whole term of* the ebneession for the Delagoa 
Bay railway/ 
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On the 17th of May, 1884, after a stay of ten 
"days in Lisbon, Mr. Kruger was able to sign the 
new Articles- of the Commercial treaty, and a declara- 
tion was arrived at that, if Colonel McMurdo should 
refuse to come to an equitable arrangement about a 
•> through railway tariff, a concession should be given 
“to the Transvaal Goveriiment for ’building and 
working a tramway from Louren^o Marques to the 
border of the Republic. Both® these documents, 
there is every reason to ^ believe, *ilave been of 
great service ; for, though they had no direct effect, 
they exercised a, most useful restraint upon Colonel 
* McMurdo. The commercial, treaty, it may be 
, noted, expires whenever the i:;ailway concession -li 
' revoked — a fact which is not without its importance 
in connectbrtf witR discussidns of al very much, latQC- 
date. 

One more result of Mi*, Kruger’s visit to Holland 

may be alluded to— s^vi^.? the securing for the Pe- 

"public of the services, fifst of all in the capacity 

of State Attorney, of Dr. Leyd?, who had then 
* « 

just taker! his, doctor’s degree av the Amsterdam 
^ University. The selection 'has be‘en fully justified 
.by the result.' <.por nearly fourteen ^ears Dr. Leyds 
has been ,the faithfuUand indefatigable servant of 
the Republic, .find, thpifghdie may have his enemies, 

no one has ever doubted as tp the value and ain- 

• ‘ » 
cerity of his servides. 



.CHAPTER VIII 

KRPGER TliE GOLDFIELD^ 

The conclusion of th,e London Convention, by 
virtue of whfcli the Transvaal secured the abolition 
of conditions wjiich had been /elt as a serious 
grievance, coincided with occurrences ^which werS 
^hen,* and are stili largely made use* of for tJjf* 
purpose -of Keeping alive a j»r^udice agains t the 
Government o^ the Republic. * Thefe* occurrences 
arose in one case froVi tho* injudici^s delimitation 
of the Western froptter the 'Republic, and in the 
««the( case from the anartHy prevailing in Zuluhind 
^through the mistaken policy of the Natal Gd^erfl- 
ment with regard to that country. . In both c^ses 
the occurrences^ were of almost precisely the^ same 
nature. . Cont^ding tribes tsr factions of* natives 

enlisted the ^services of Transv;ire& burghers ar 

• • • ^ 

British subjects,^ offering 'farmE^ in pgiyment. On 
thjs Western front^r the fi^u^Jiciodstcutting off from 
the Republic of a portibn of the land belonging to 
the chief Massouw left him open to the attack oJ 
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• « 

his old enemy Mankoroane, who enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having become* the special favourite of 
thp missionary enterprise represented the Rev. 
JV)hn Mackenzie. Massouw, as an old ally of the 
Transvaal, had without doubt a special right to the 
protection of the Pretoria Government. That pro- 
tection, however, could» nbt be^ 'g^'^-A^ed without 

danger of* the Trans vaa-l G»overnment interfering 

• » 

in matters beyond its own borders. JMlassouw, 
however, engaged the services of *2*^ number of 
Transvaal burghers living near the* border, and 
with their assistaijce completely routed Mankoroane. 
The European allies were <rewaMed with farms in 
ihat chief’s*»territory, and proceeded to found the- 
•Republic of Stellaland, with a capital at Vryburg. 
On the bonier between the Transvaal and Zulu.- 

• m* 

land almost plecisely the salne thing had . taken 
place. Owing to the uitfortuciate mistakes made 
by «he Natal GovernmeApin respect of' Zulu policy 
l&iluRind had been for more than twefve months 

* mu 

a prey to bloodshed and anarchj. The. chiefs 
and tribes ‘whq had remained faithful to Cety- 
vrayo, afe representing»,.to therfi the hbuse of Chaka, 
had been cosntih.i^ally harried by the chief Usibepu, 
wIiD, though j most 'unworthily, enjoyed the sym- 
pathy and support of“\be Natal Government 
Cetywayo, driven from his home ^idy a few months 
after his restoration', had died in a fresh captivity. 
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Under these conditions the chiefs of his pahy, 
acting in the. name «£ Cetywayo’s son DinizuIiJ^ 
applied fot; assistance to the•Trans^{^al burghers 
living near the border, offering a large bjock *of 
farms as the price of the services to be rendered. 
The offer was accepted, and, un^er th*e leadership 
of Mr. Lucds Meyer — noyir a member of the Fir^t 
*Volksraad in Pretoria — ?•* considerably fordfe of 

m * * 

border farmers entered Zululand. Their mission 
was perfectly* successful. Usibepu was totally de- 
feated in a pftdhed battle and had to fly for his life, 
and for the time being order was restored in Zulu- 
land. The farmery placed in possession of their 
■•promised lands, forthwith established small State 
under the title of the New RgjJbblic, with a (apitak 
at the newly la*d-out township*f>*f Vi^hpid. 

These proceedings in ^ululand were viewed by 
the British Government with coiyplete indifference. 

Zulus,* and espeSially •the section that sup- 
ported Cetj^wayo’s successor, were in bdd *t)dour» 
both with the J^atal Government and the Colonial 
Office. They had few friends in England apd many 
active ajnd influential %nemiegrin Nataf. I+ence fiTb"* 
alienation of, any part •of their bqlintry caused po 
concern. On tfie contrary, it wa*s pro^bly regarded 
as^k proper punishment* for theif ,act in venturing 
to call in ^sistange from the Transvaal, with which, 
after a shcyrt interval, the I^ew* Republic was ihcor- 
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pofated. On the Western border of the Transvaal, 
bwever, the state of things was very different. 
Thje chief lyiankoroane was the special favourite 
of the^forces then dominating at the Colonial Office 
— the forces represented by the public meeting at 
fhe Mansion House in Noverfiber, 1883. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who had so extraAjagantly lauded up Manko- 
roanfe befoije the Englisb publ>Ct had been appointed^ 
to an official position in connectioo with ^cliuana- 
land. Thus it came to pass that, whiiS^the action 
of the Transvaal burghers in Zululand was tacitly 
assented to, no language could be found strong 
enough against those Transvaal burghers who had 

f t 

founded the, ^lepublic of Stellaland. “Filibusters”-- 
<and ‘freebooters” Were the mildest names. applied 
^'to them, wbilic the Transvaal Government was 

m 

openly, though 'not officially, aocused of seeking by 
means of these ao-ealled lawdess adventurers to 
extend the frontiers‘ of the kepublic. So loud w^Jv 
. fbs tqjrdar that even the High Commissioner — Sir 
Hercules Robinson — prudent and c^^utious mah as 
he was,^ v/ac misled by it, and, discouraging the 
‘ efforts of Cape Ministers to settle the“ difficulty, was 
induced* to sanCtldn steps which a very sHort time 
after he found reason, to .regret. "" What tended 
to complicate tb<» situation .on one hand was the 
agili^tion set on foot in towns of^tbe Cape Colony 
by .an organisation* that took the narpe of the 
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“ Empire League,” the prime mover in which was 
Mr. J. W. Leonard, am •ex-Cape Minister. Wh^ 
tenicled to ccgnplicate the situation on the other sij^e 
was the act of a Transvaal official — none*oth€r 
than the Superintendent of Education, Mr. S. J. 
du Toit — in planting the Republican flag on.terri-« 
toty beyond Ihe'Transv&ah frontier. The act was 
at once disowned by the responsible officials in Prp- 
toria, but nevertheless, coupled with the agitation 
promoted m ‘the Cape (polony, it had the effect of 
inducing the*B’elief in England that a show of 
military force on the Western frontier of the Trans 
vaal was necessary, and as a consequence an ex-* 
edition to Bechuaijaland was organised under tj^e 
command of Sir Charles Warien. 

Sir ^Charles ^^arren ‘Arrived fit thtf Cape at the 
jtnd of- 1884. By th^t tinie, however, it had be- 
^ome evident to §ir Hdrcules Robinson and all 
tsafide^tely minded people In 'South Africa that^ so 
far from the policy represented by the WarreiT erf- 
pedition, being sipproved in the Cape Colony, the 
great majority of'the colonists condemned it utterly, 
and that .any attempt hither tgr expel the Sthllalamf , 
settlers by foroe or to* pick a quarrel Vith the South 
African Republic would,be»inrtIie hjg|;iest degith 
unpopular. This \yas owtflg to tWbj causes. First, 
the true Ricts of* the Isituation in Bechuanaland 
were far better understood in Sbuth Africa than* in 
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f ^ ^ i 

England; next, the strongest objection was •enter- 
ic 

^ined against the establiehment of a missionary 
r^^me possessed of official powers a;id responsi- 
bilities. The first outcome of this strong feeling 
was traceable in the exercise of pressure that left 

* Mr. '.Mackenzie no alternative but to resign his 
«ewly created office. The next (risible result was 
the* complete muzzling, of » Sir Charles Warreifs 
expedition and its withdrawal at the earliest pos- 
sible moment For appearances’ sake^t' proceeded 
into Bechuanaland, to find everytRing perfectly 
orderly and qui^t, the respectability of the settlers 

■“in Stellaland being testified .to by the Imperial 
* . ‘ . 

_ S^ecretary to the High Commissioner. No attempt* 

• whafever was mad*e .to disturb them in the occupa- 
tion of thsirt" farrrts, and after an interview with 
President KrU^er, of which rio public record exists, 
and after an ilVjudged ’and 'abortive attempt to 
presecute a Mr. van •Nielfirk * for* the 
fhurtler of an Englishman some two years previously, 
SiV Charles Warren left South ^rica to be’come 
Chief Commissioner of Police in «London. In the 

*end Bfechuanaland l^ecame U Britfeh Colony, the 
Goverftmenf oT.jS^hich was* not long .in reducing to 

> Mr. van Nieki^l^^who died* i\ot long ago while holding the 
office of Commissioner oF Police at Johannesburg, belonged to 
quite the bQst t;Q)e of Transvaal burgheft's,*and lAd the respect 
of ell who knew him. 
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humility the vesy chiefs whose interests had been 
so enthusiastically advocated at the Mansion Hou^ 
me*eting. ^ 

A new era was about to dawn on South Africa— 
an ■ era of prosperity ushered in ^by two years of 
commercial depression*; an era of conflict ushered* 
in by the apfiarehtly succe^ful establishment of the 
^nciples of South African unity. Both the pros- 
perity and the conflict resulted from the discovery 
of the ridh' ‘gold deposits at Witwatersrand, the 
revelation of ffib prosperity, however, preceding the 
revelation of the conflict. In the jneantime, in the 
midst of the commercial depression, a sensg of South* 
•African unity and Rationality had beerw, developing 
in a manner Which could scancely have been^ore-** 
seen five or six years previously. The* Afrikander 
Bond, having survived the ."Suspicion* with which it 
was at first regarded^! had ^:om&to*be recognised as 
.^jggitimate and pow^rAil factor in South African 
affairs, aiming always at^the mainteaaoce of a“trufe 
South African j policy, without any thought ’of 
diminishing the dawful and constiti^ional authority 
of the British* Imperial Gcyrernment. Without , 
any sense either of* humiliation "pi* appreHhnsioni 
colonists of British descept^acknowledg^ the weight 
and^itifluence of the Dutdl-s^akihg population of 
the country, and jr^oiced* in the .thought of a unity 
of •races fey? the achievemenf of worthy ends* 
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Imperial interference in South African affairs, it 
•fcds felt and believed, had come to an end, and 
thp South African 'States would be ^.t liberty to 
^ork « in harmony for the realisation of a rich 
national future. It was regarded as expressive of 
fthis 'happy state of things when, in 1887, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s <;• Jubilee, Mr. Hofmeyr, the 
le^dler of the Afrikanderc party in the Cape Colony, 
visited England, and was everywhere welcomed as 
at one and the same time, the reprtfse'nfative of a 
great South African ideal and a lo‘;^l citizen of a 
British Colony. , Nor did the increasing influence 

' K * 

■land popularity of Mr. Kruger appear as in any 
r^pect antagonistic with the principles expressed iir 
' Mr. ]Hofmeyr’s visit. to England. Since -the con- 
clusion of the' London Con'frention everything had 

gone with perfect smoothness between London and 
« 

Pretoria. A thoroughly ' friendly understanding, in 
thee- presence of which" the .recollection of 
differences might readily 4*6 away, seemed to have 
be'en established, and Mr. Kruger’s j’e-election iothe 
Presidency‘in 1.888, by 4,483 votoe to 834 recorded 
, foir Mr.‘ Piet Joubert* appealed in the light both of 
a just* recognition of his public services and a 
guarantee f(^r a pfolong^d prosperity. For the 
first time, in facV, since* the Republics were estab- 
lished, it seemed as if ah approach to the Tong- 

€ • • • e 

dneamed-of South* African unity were about*- to 
assume *a practical ^sha^. 
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Meantime the discovery of the gold reefs at 
Witwatersrand had given an impulse to commerctiff 
activity farcin excess of that 'which Jiad resul^pd 
from the discovery of th*e diamond-fields* sonte 
fifteen or sixteen years previously. The imports 
and the revenue or the two British Calonies« 
advanced l^ps and bounds. Railways that 
ll3d been hardly earning more than their woricing 

m 

expenses, became •remunerative. The new settle- 
ment at Joliafmesburg, .as it was quickly named, at 
once displacdT the already decaying Kimberley as 
the centre of South African hopgs. The door of 

^ IP 4ft 

the South African Republic stood hospitably opeif 

• ft 

- to every man, no jnatter what his nationality, who 

was drawn thither in search of Ifortune. It d^ not* 

• • • 

occur to any one either* in the Rtepub8c*or outside it 
that there should be;^,or cduld be, £(hy difficulty in 
crossing its borden Its burghers were blood- 
■rejptives of* the loy^l * Afrikanders of the Cape 
Colony and* Natal, a^ well as of, the friendly 
Afrikanders o£ the Orange Free State. ’Its 
Government was on the most cordial* terms with 
the GovemmeTlt of the Brityrfi Empire, ^ts lead-, 
ing officials were men* of reput^,* Its s)^tem of 
law was the same as ,that prevailing; throughooi 
the rest of South Africa.* Thefe.was no reason 
wfiy the Sputh African Republic should not beoeme 
a •home fo» men of all natidnalities, who, umile 
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finding new openings for their enterprise, would be 
"feMitent to live under its Government and its laws. 

/The Transvaal Government made np attempt to 
interfere with the stream of newcomers into the 
country. Like the Government of the Orange 
oFreo .State, it was prepared' to welcome immigra- 
tion, so long only as no dartger to the independence 
of the Republic was involved; ■ For the first year or 
two everything worked harmoniously. The new 
population were too much engaged’ in opening 
mines, or speculating in. mines th^ remained to 
be opened, to pay any attention to their general 
T>osition ip the country or « to .criticise the acts of 
the Government. Officials being civil, personal" 
‘‘grievances did not ?.rise. As for what was done 
in the way«c(f speifulation, 'm many cases the less 
said the bettef. If gold properties could not be 
found, they were invented, ‘^ny piece of swamp 

that stood within reasohable .distance of what 
*1 ^ ' ' 
believed to be the line of, the main reef could be 

mdde the foundation of a prospectus. To get in 

“on the ground floor” — i.e., to obtain large allot- 

.ments df one pound at'ten shtilings. each, and 

to unldSad theshtshares at *any price, ranging from 

“Wenty shi^^gs to**thiiit){ — ^became the ideal of 

happiness. Evdiy proffdrty wgs announced as a 

twc^ounce property at least,* and ip a certain number 

of teases something^ w^ done by digging trenches 
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towards giving an impression of practical mining. 
The game, however, could not last. By the end ^ 
i8£RS the sh^e-market was in •a state* of collapse, 
and before the year 1889 Wks half over, the losseS 
through speculation and . the cfieck given to an 
unduly inflated trade *had beg^n to suggest the 
idea that sotnet'hing must be wrong with the 
'I^Pknsvaal Government. 

Johannesburg had, there can be no doubt, just then 
reached a'critfcal stage.^ It was almost a toss-up 
whether or tfSt the place should be abandoned. 
Hardly an attempt had been ma(^ in the way of 
scientific mining, ^ti'he expenses of gojd-mining' 
were dieavy, and, jis it became more*, and more 
clear that twd-ounce properties “were for thejmost' 
part mythical, the h«>pes of ^rofi^ible working 
became paler and pider. /Meantinte the cost of 
living was excessive.* Ahnost* ojerything in the 
“sK^^ of building ma^etiefe, ’and most articles of 
general consulnption, had to be impor.tQd from over* 
sea, ‘either thr^gh *the Cape Colony or Nat&l. 
For some distahoe such supplies coyld be'copveyed 
by railway — as fer as KimberJ^ in the cas^ of tUe 
Cape Colony as far a» Ladysmilji*in.the tase of 
Natal. Between the ray way <ennini these twir 

placed and the neyr towil*of JoUhanesburg there 
TU^^ened Jbetwgep two* and three hundred miles 
of •country which could only bfi traversed, so far 
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as merchandise was concerned, by, ox-wagoik An 
'^usually dry winter in *^889 was prolonged far 
beyond the^ date art which the sprinjg rains 'are 
generally to be looked for. The grass along the 
routes, on which ox-wagon transport depends, began 
r to disappear. Every week' every day, the diffi- 
culties of conveying merchandise* became greater. 
Fears of* famine arose in Johannesburg; sdCh 
fears being enhanced by the unprincipled conduct 
of speculators who did their best to* send up prices 
by the formation of “ rings " and corners.” A 


cry arose from , Johannesburg for the construction 
‘ of railways, and, in the absence of any one else to 


blame, the Government of the South African 
Republic was accused of delaying and hindering 


such constracvion. As a matter of fact, ho accusa- 


tion could have been fnore unjust, for, with a gap 
of some 250 miles Jbetween Johannesburg and the 
termini of the colonial Hnes,^ railway construcFioji m 
the Transvs^l would at the moment Have been of 
blit little service. The sympathies of the Pretoria 
Goverpment, hpwever, were entirely with the people 
in Johannesburg, ahd it took what 'steps it could to 
deal with t^e ^^uation that had arisen. Tt invited 
Tiie othes ^QjJth African, governments to join with 
it in praying foP rain, dhci acting more practically, 
offered premiums to the transport pder^ who ^ould 
first arrive in JohaPnesbui^ with their vfagons. Rain 
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fell in time to prevent the situation from reaching a 

still more critical stage.* • Johannesburg was saval* 

from famine^ and the action taken by the Gover|i- 

ment was, by the great majority of Johannesburg 

resfdents, duly appreciatedi 

With the opening of the year 1890, the market ■ 

for gold shares«^ill remained depressed, while th» 

nJbhthly output from* the mines showed rbut liftfe 

inclination to incresKe. Like Mr. Kruger’s monkey 

that incautiou^y burnt .its tail, the less reasoning 

population of tiie great gold-mining centre displayed 

an increasing disposition to turn /ound upon the 

Government. Rumours? for the most pprt grossly 

exaggerated, of plot? and revolutionary taovements 

began to penetrate into neighbouring States. Some ' 

slight colour seemed for»\he monfent tft be given to 

these rumours by an idcidenf that occlirred early in 

March, 1890, on th^ occasion of Mr. Kruger’s first 

vTsi|^t(^ohannesburg at t^e Invitation of the leading 

residents. 'f'Ke visit passed off, on the.whole, very* 

» • ^ ^ 
well. * Mr. Krugftr, as head of the Government, wds 

u ® ^ 

very cordially received, and even if a, section of the 
crowd, oa his aCppearatice on j/f balcony, be^n to 
siflg “Go^ save the* Queen,” these* c^n btf little- 
doubt that it was sinc^aely-^intendei^, by men “ 
tg^oi^t of die Traijsvaal flational^^c^g, as a com- 
^piilSent. Later ip |he ei^ening, however, either 
accident or thoough love of misclfief, the Transvaal 
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flag, which was flying on the staff in front ^of the 
'thagistrate’s offlce, disappeared. 

,The newc of this incident, flying (|^uickly refund 
flie country, created the greatest excitement and 
indignation among the t burghers, who, with 'the 
memories of the annexation" comparatively fresh in 
•their minds, found it difficult to resist ‘the conviction 
thkt somr new attempt, on .their independence fAs 
in contemplation. Mr. Kruger/» however, from the 
very first moment acted with a*calhiness and 
judgment which were worthy of ’'‘all admiration. 
Repressing, at;, some considerable trouble, the 
resentment of his burghers, he made up his mind 
that none pf the reputable inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg were, or could be, concerned in such an act, 
and that k ^as a* momenta-ry piece of mischief on 
the part of Some irresponsible persons who were 
probably somewhat the worse for liquor. He 
aceordingly proceeded «on , his way to rifeet,^ IBy 
‘arrangement, the new High Contmissioner — Sir 
Henry Loch — at a spot near "the Imrans vaal ffbntier,'^ 
and, .on'his rgturn to Pretoria a few weeks later, 

t 

took the earliest [fl^ible opportunity of impressing 
on thb publid Jjiis view of •what had,, passed. It was 
all owing,^he declsred, to the ^‘long drinks” in 
which Johanrtosburgdtet were in '"the habit of 
indulging, and he ^id ndt intqp4 
able inhabitants * of the mining «ty should be 
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saddled with responsibility in respect of a matter 
with which they had nothing to do. • • 

The sincerity of this expression of opinion, aad 
the resolve of Mr. Kruger, ‘as the most influenti^ 
factor in the Government, to deal as liberally as 
possible with the new ‘interests that had arisen in 
the country, • were abundantly proved when the 
V\/ksraad met in the ensuing May.* Thrde 
measures of impoitance, all designed for the im- 
provement* the position of the gold-mining 
industry, and those directly or indirectly engaged 
in it, were submitted to the Vqjksraad. These 
measures aimed at IJj) the immediate construction 
of railways ; (2) tl;e beneficial amendment of j^e 
existing gold-laws; and (3) .tfie commencement 
of legislation through .Which tBe stSangei; within 
the gat^ of the Republic niight accjdire a political 
interest in the country. • Th» resolution of the 
Volksrdhd in favour of.tfis tonstfuction of railways 
was carried* by acclama|ion, the lines sanctionecf 
’ being* planned sp as'to provide the ver^ earliest 
possible railway connection with the^ilway system 
of the Cape Colony. • By a^ferge majority the 
Volksraad'agrepd to the*amjendmei}tS ip th^ Gold* 
Law suggested 6y the heads of tfie mi^pg interest 
in Johanhesbuig. When tile pro^s^l for granting 
■*pbirtteai privileges jo the* new population,^ jhrou|h 
the fireation of a Second Volksradd, came to be diS- 
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cussed, some considerable opposition was shown by 
* ^me of the older member? of the Raad on the score 
of what had occurred in Johannesburg two or three 
months previously. The objections raised were, 

r 

however, warmly combated by Mr. Kruger, ^ho 
forcibly urged that it would be in the highest degree 
‘unjust to make the many suffirfrfdr the fault of 

* .MS • * * 

the few.'' The proposal, therefore, for the creaXfon 
of a Second Volksraad, its members elected on 
a more liberal franchise than that 'alre'kdy in use, 
was agreed to. It has been since Tomplained that 
this enlarging of the franchise was illusive, by reason 
of the liipitations imposed on the powers of the 
Second Vbiksraad. It must, however, be kept 
in mind that, whife < no reform in ,the representative 
system, is uoRievecl in any "country save by gradual 
changes, the proposal accepfed by the Volksraad in 
1890 was intended by “Mr. €^ruger as a first step 
towards further reform!i,«wh,!ch were interru^ed and 
' rendered impossible by qauses which will be imme- 
diately traced. And the significant fact, mofeover, * 
renjains that for all these refornss both the Execu- 
live and the Volk^fiad were wamTly thanked by the 
Johafinesburg. Chamber of Mines, representing the 
gt^t macs of tbs gqld - mining population of 
Johannesburg 

_^Thefe is thus, ample "ground. for the staJemenF ' 
Sep Report of the Chamber of Mineir for 1890. • 
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that, tl]p to the middle of the year 1890, both the 
Transvaal Volk^raad and*the Transvaal ExecutivS, 
acting under, Mr. Kruger’s inSpiratiod, were ani- 
mat|Kl with nothing but the most friendly feelings 
towards the new popult^ion that h^ been attracted 
into the country, and did their best, to make* the 
position of that* new population not only tolerably 
but* in every way satisfactory. Meantime, ^earlier in 
the year, the Goveftiment had shown its regard for 
the welfare of the general interests of the Rand by 
taking^ steps to render impossible any renewal, in 
the approaching venter, of that disposition to create 
famine which had made its appearance inut^e winter 
of 188^. In order to repder impossible “ring:,s*' 
or “ corners ” in/respect of the, necessaries of life, 
the Gipvernment purchiased cargoes %f* Australian 
flour, to be held at its disposal in*the event of 
any scarcity arising.* To^^this welhconsidered step 
the Government was roundly abused by newspapers 
representing the intereste of capitalists who had* 

hopecf tq profit Ut the expense of the gr^at mass 

• • 

of the population? That, however, wa*fe only to 
be expected. 



CHAP,TER IX- , 

KRUGER AND RHODES 

Up to the middle of the year 1890, tKen, there was 
nothing in the relations 'between the mining and 
commercial population in Johannesburg and the 
Pretoria .Government ,thatf was inconsistent with 
the- most complete^ confidence and cordiality.* The 
' flag incident in Mftrch, so far from creating any 
antagonism" oi' feeling, had*- rather had the . effect 
of increasing *tjie friendliness entertained on .both 
sides ; for while 4 he‘ great ipas’s .of the Johannesburg 
^ population had hastfene'd*' to» repudiate^ the art,f the 
Government and the Volksraad had not been slo>v 
to express, through the legislative irieasures adopted, 
their, confidence in the aims and* intentions of the 
great mass of the Jotannesburg population. In one 
V)r two quarters, it is trufe, a crjj Jiad been raised 
in fayouf ofc.^the prirttiplu that taxation cartded with 
it the right of rei>,resenta{ion. Those, however, who 
raised this cry were not* only •out oP touch with 
gfeneral feeding in Johannesburg, but "revealed %eir 
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entire* misunderstanding of the whole position. In 
the first place, direct taxation was then, ai;^ is stHl, 
almost unknown in the Transvaal, and the resid^t 
who either ignored or forgot the duty of payiif^ 
su^ trivial direct taxes* as were in force, as a 
rule was never subjected to any compulsion^ In. 
the next place, ahe question of the payment of taxes 
bjf resident aliens was not* a matter o> domestic 
policy, but of international right. Diggers’ and 
prospectors’ licenses wgre charges made for par- 
ticular privileges conferred, and only those who 
claimed the privileges were subjqpted to the cost 

of the license. Customs duties, moreover, which,* 

• • • • 

as innhe Cape Colgny^and Natal, forntpd the prin- 
cipal source oT ^venue, fell upon all consumers ^ike? 
Hence the question of* represeiftatioft stood almost 
wholly apart from thdquesiion of taxation, while as 
regards the questyn of •naturalisation there were 
very^tew indeed among thtf new population who had 
any desire to forswear, tlieir original nafionality,* 
nor *was any psactical advantage to be gained ’by 
doing so. 

In the midsf of the Jfrien^lihess and confidence, 
existing on both sfdes,* both burg}fbrs and aliens 
suddenly awoke to the. fact that .(he* relations 
between the Gov^nmeBt'*of the 4?£public and the 
British GcwernmVtt had become strained, and 4:hat 
demands were being made by th*e latter, in a peremp- 
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tory manner, to which the former found it very dfficult 
to-accede. The presenting of these demands coin- 
ci(^ with the arrival of a new High Commissioner, 
appointed after a considerable delay, at Capetown, 
and the accession of Mr. Cecil Rhodes to the office 
•of Premier of the Cape Colony. The conditions 
were such as to make Mr.* Rhodes, practically the 

f • • 

exponent o,nd agent of .Imperial policy in South 

Africa, even though its official exponent was the 

High Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch.* The opinion 

of the majority in the Cape Colony governed the 

South African pqlicy of the Imperial Government, 

'and as Mr.^ Rhodes, in his capacity as Premier, 

* ♦ 0 

presumably .represented the mjyority in the Gape 
' Colony, he was aSla, quite apart . ,fr6m the more 
personal infkiej^ice he had a'czquired in London, to 
guide, through' the High Commissioner, Imperial 
policy. Beyond jthis, Mr. Rhodes, as chairman of 
the powerful corporation knowp as t)e beers, ^nd as 
the controlling agent of tbe., policy of the Chartered 
Company, was able to exercise 'a mqst powerful' per- 
sonal influence bpth in' England amd South Africa. 
.It 'would be difficuk^ indeed to imagine. a more 
dangerous condq^tration of*po(trer in. the hands of 
one man. . ^ .would further be difficult to imagine a 
more unscrupulous use th&n .that fo which this power 

airticle ‘ in' the political cseed of Mr. 


has heen jput. 
'i'he first 
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Rhodes, at the juncture referred to, was the success 

and consolidation of that new enterprise in the 

interior for the development of which the Brit\ph 

South Africa Company had been put in possession bf 

a*^oyal Charter. To obtain this success, it was 
• • • . 
necessary for him to sdbure the political support of a< 

majority of C&pe colonists, ^ as not only to range the 
C<jiony on his side, but to be* able to dictate a polrcy 
to the C!)ojonial Office in London. In order, more- 
over, to b‘e *iftore certainly sure of his ground, the 
Transvaal Government Jiad to be persuaded or 
coerced into consenting to a most jpiportant change 
in the arrangements of the London Convention. 
Under the 4th Artiqje of* that Convention, the Trans- 
vaal Governmeijf, while undertaicing to enter into nd» 

treaties with native tribes eaSt 01% west of the 

• • 

Republic except with the/ consent \>f the British 
Government, was l^ft perfectly frge with regard to 
native '"cTiiefs* to the porthward! If, howevei^ the 
Chartered Cbmpany was to be able jto pifrsue its* 
operations in <^aslionaIand undisturbed, it Was 
necessary that the northern* outlet, allowed, to the 
Transvaal by the London Convention should *be, 
closed. It wa^ with*regard to this,,ihatter that Mr. 
Krt^erf early in* March, ^ 1^90, had.gQQe down to a 
place known as l^ourteeA Streams, close to the 
boundary betwe,e 1 i the Transvaal and Griqualand 
West (already incorporated ^ith the tape Colony) 
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to meet Sir Henry Loch. What, actually passed 
at^chis meeting has never been fully known. Th^^f 
th^ conference chiefly related to the closing of the 
northern outlet of the South African Republic is to 
be gathered from tfie fact that Mr. Rhodes, althoi^h 
lat that time not yet Premier, took part in it. It 
was necessary to make M<r. Kruger Same appearance, 
at^ast, ot an offer of ^ quid pro quo. If the Trans- 
vaal was to abandon its prospect of an oudet to the 
north, as provided for by the Londoii Convention, 
what was it to receive in return ? There can be no 

r 

doubt that compensation was offered in the prospect 
“ of the incorporation with the 'Republic of Swazieland, 
the acquisition of which had long been desired by 
»<.he ‘Republican Government. As any map will 
show, Swazielind, ili a geogftaphical sense, belongs 
to the South African Republic, while the necessity 
of placing it undqr some tivilisejl rule fiad become 
abundantly apparent. « Beyond this there can be, no 

c ^ * 

doubt that its, incorporation, with the Transvaal had 
been recommended by a British Commissioner— Sir 
Francis de* Wiijton — who had visited the country 
^prfor to Vhe date here alluded 'to. “ 

* Whatever nf^y* have actually passed at the con- 
ference ati Fovr^eh Streams, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Krugee njturned* ta Pretpria under the con- 
viction that the views' of th6 Transyaal Government 
wi^ regard to Swazieland were to be*substantially 
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met. • There can be little question that the assumed 
existence of this understanding influenced to sotne 
e^ctent both Mr. Kruger and the Volk^hiad in agree- 
ing so readily to measures in the interest of the new 
population. Matters b^ ing in this favourable position 
for amicable negotiation, it naturaljy cameras a» 
shock when k ‘was i^aKsed that the Imperial , 
Government had suddenly assumed an ftttitud^of 
marked hostility ’to the Transvaal, and that all 
claims of the'Republic to be considered in respect of 
Swazjeland were to be forfeited unless an immediate 
assent were giv^n to Mr. Rhodes’s demands. It 
soon became known that steps were qjready being" 
takeA in Natal for the .organisation of ^ police force 
to occupy Sw^ieland in the^ event of the^ term's* 
den\^nded being rejected, whil^ the^erenjptory and * 
distinctly hostile refi^pal of the Higfi Commissioner 
to allow the TransVhal tfi despatch a Commissioner 
to, discuss the matter ill* London gave incaeased 
^significance to the situation. Thq climax was 
reaped when •Major Sapte, Military Secretary to 
Sir Henry Lodi, arrived post haste ‘fn .IVetoria 
with the text 6f a Convention' which the T ransvaaj 
Government .and Volksraad wese'to imiftediataly 
accept ’and ratify, undpifc penafty-of.the complete 
folileiture of those,claims*with reSp^t to Swazieland 
which hadabeen Kdly and officially recognised. .This 
Convention* expressed two demands^ made omthe 
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Transvaal Government by the High Commissioner 
— first, the surrender of that prospect of expansion 
to ,the north*® which ' had been left open by the 
Ldndon Convention of 1*884 ; next, the surrender of 
the commercial independence of the Republic by its 

r f 

becoming a pa.rty to the Customs Union entered 
in^o a year or two previe.usly by the Cape Colony 
and th*e Oftinge Free State. 

It may fairly be said that public feeling in 
Pretoria, both within the Vqlksraad and outside it, 
stood aghast at the nature of these demands and 
the manner in which they were urgfd. It was seen 
”at once that, it was not the policy of the Imperial 
Government. 'that was being, thus forced uport the 
'Transvaal, but the p(^icy of Mr. Rljodes as repre- 
^ .senting both th^T Chartered Company and the Qape 
, Colony. The Chartered* Con^pany was, of course, 
interested in securing a clehr fidd for its operations 
in tho- north, free from* infel'fercnce by any possible 

« I , • 

■ rivals, arid sought to make .the Transvaal Govern-^ 
meftt its policeman along the line of the Limpbpo 

* I 

River.^ ,The Cape Colony was inuerested to some 
degree irf securing the, freetimportat'ion of colonial 

' I ^ I 

wines arid brandips into the Transvaal^ but in a still 
greater degfree was it anxiouf to aim^ a blow, through 
the Transvaal, at the enteipEising, Colony of Naj^, 
which had dared to perseve're, to <t1i^ great offence 
of mercantile interest's at the Cape, in a liberal iisfial 
policy. 
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The first im^mlse of the Transvaal Government 
and Volksraa4 was to Recline utterly to accede to 
the demands made from Capetpwn, and all the more 
so because St was clear that, under cover ^of an 
knperial policy, an assauljt was Being made in purely 
local interests on the* commercia! independejice of 
the Republic ^ What niad^ the position worse, frqjn 
a 'Transvaal point of.view^ was that whil% under /he 
proposed Convention everything that was asked for 
was conceded to the Chartered Company, nothing 
was really conceded to the Transvaal, in respect of 
Swa;»eland, except a vague kind of promise to 
consider the matter, again, on certain conditions, at" 
the end of three years. * Itls got necessafy to allude 
at any .length j^o the negoti^tibns that took place, « 
nor to that somewl>at mysfcdtioue .visit of Mi*. ' 
Hofmeyr to the .Transvaal capital* for tlie alleged 
object — aS*his friends have declared — of avoiding a 
war fdTwlRch not the^ v*5i)fc slightest provocation had 
arisen. ft* is enough fo say that the •so-caHed 
Swazieland Cc^vention was signed and ratified* on 
the understandiijg, however? that the? ./^Aicles refer- 
ring to the Customs Union were to aeniain in 
suspense. Nevertheless the nibral of the whole' 

^ * p •• • * 

situation was *that the^ Transvgg,! ^Gpvernment, 
which had believed itseU* to be pn^ p'erfectly^ cordial 
tenHS witl^ Grejft Britain, and was prepared in every 
way to consider the interests bf the ^ew *popUl^tion 
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in a generous spirit, found itself obliged to adppt a 

de^nsive policy against an.pnemy located in South 

Africa, and apparently supported by the Colonial 

section of the Afrikandei? population. , 

These are facts ' which ^ require not only to ba 

considered and understood, but also carefully re- 

membered. They supply |he key te the whole 

pojitio-! hjgtory of the South African Republic Tor 

the last seven or eight years, yp to the iniddle 

Df 1890 there was no real antagonism ■ between the 

population of Johannesburg and the Government 

at Pretoria, nor was there any kind of antagonism 
* «* 

p between the Transvaal Government and Gr^t 
Britain. In , the m^dle Of 1890, however, the 
“^rancvaal Government found itself suddenly 
obliged to adopt a . defensive^ attitude against the 
hostility of Mp. Rhodes, who unfortunately was 
able, through his interests Ijqth in London and 

^ I 

Capetown, to communici^t'e his hosdliiJ^Tb the 
Imperial Government. This hostility ' of feeling 
was further expressed in connection with what 
passed in t'ne succeeding year — 189J — in connection 
with t’he, “trek question.” l^^rly In that year a 
'movemqpt comi?ietiCed' among farmers in the Cape 
Colony, the Fr^^ State, and the Ti'Ansvaal,, to act 
upon a^ concession ^id to^Jiave been obtained from 
certain independent chiefs in Mashonals^d, and" to 
“tr^k” bfeyond the > ‘Limpopo with^t^ie view jaf 
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founding a Government of their own. Throughout 
South Africa , generally . there did not seem to»be 
much objection to this project The* Natal Mer- 
ciiry, a thoroughly representative British journal, 
went so far as to express th6 opinion that the 
rights of the Chartered Company wdlre not one, 
whit more 'tenable tljan, the rights said to l^e 
cofferred by thfe foncession under ]yhi^ jjie 
“ trekRers ” Were, acting.* Once more, however, 
the ‘High* (3»»mmissioner, acting really as the agent 
of the Chartered Company, threatened pains and 
penalties against the Transvaal.^ By a singular 
pA'version of the principles of justice, the Transvaal' 
Government was p be held jfesponsible, not only 
for the acts ■of ^ its own burgjift-s, but for th^ acia 
of Free 'Staters and j&ape colaftist* \|jho might bd 
' disposed to join the moveipent northwards. Under 
such preSSlire, and* for* the sake of peace, Mr. 
KrugdnSSbfed a*procla^tion Which had the ^ffect, 

to ^se a phrase that has* since become historic, jof 

• • 

^‘damping the.trek.*^ With a view to testing the 
situation, a certain number f>f the wdulctbe “ trek- 
kers ” travelled with jtheir wagons to the J-impopo 
Drift, th6 most notable^ man anfong them .being, a 
Mr. V§n Soefefti, a welhto-do “r esid ent, of Lady- 
brand,' a small * town Jip* the Free* State? No 
attempt i>{]iiatev%r was made to cross the /iver 

^,Natal Mercuiy, ftay*i8, 1891. 
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the " trekkers ” being content with ^certaining that 
th^r presence as a body ior Mashonaland was not 
desired by the Chartiered Company. 

t. One of the most notable features of public feeling 
at this juncture wak appai;ent in the strong antagC(- 
^nism^^that arose 'between a 'large section of Cape 
Colony Afrikanders an 4 Transvaal burghers. In 
i8^84*..he ^ape Afrikanders had put a constitutional 
brake on the wheels of Imperial policy in Bechuana- 
land. In 1891 the feeling of Cape** Afrikanders 


towards the Transvaal was in many cases bitterly 
hostile. It was no uncommon thing to hear Cape 
. Afrikanders resident in the Sopth African Repulilic 


make use ‘of expressions of this kind: “We. shall 
,r.ot stop another Wafren expedition from invading 
the Tfansv^lj”. Ifli club ci,»-cles in Pretoria this 
sense of hostility almosit led} in some cas.es, to 


personal violence. The /act .is, Mr. Rhodes had 
cleverly led Cape Afrikanders to Believe ' That their 
whole future was involvdl in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s success in opening oiA Mashonaland * an j 


Matabelel^t^d," and thaft Mr. Kruger and the Pre- 
toria Volksraad were enemies .who sought to bar the 
way. Then, too, 'the strong exposition shown by 
the Transva al^ to*, the proposal "to force- it, by 
Impetikl presWe, into a" .Customs Union with- the 
Cape Colony and' th^ Free S^fe, wa^ resShted, 
veiy' unreasonably, by ‘agricultural ii^terests in the 
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Coloi\)r. It had been hoped that if the Transvaal 
could be forced into such a union, Cape wines and 
brandies, already enjoying inimens^ advantagjps 
within the Oniony, would have been able to jent6r 
the Transvaal duty free^ Be)fond this, the fact 
was very keenly realist that if only thd Traij^vaal , 
could be forced into the fisting Customs Unioi^ 
Napfal would be don^elle^ to follow suit^ affll,#!n 
following suit,' be, compelled to abandon the low 
scale of Customs duties which made the smaller 
Colony a very formidable rival of the larger in 
respect of the import trade of the^Transvaal. To 
puf it shortly, the .Cape Colony scheme for the 
comniprcial fettering of *the ^Transvaal felf through. 
It would have suited Mr. R^ddes well enouj^h if» 
he could have bound the Afrikaftdes.vcte closer to 
himself by securing a«free inarket in "the Transvaal 
for Cape wines and brandies, and 'putting an end 
to the eoriWI&cia? compdtjbon. of Natal. As, J^ow- 

ever* that w?ib impossible, tie dropped the proposal ' 

• » • 

ahd contented himself with the agreement that net 
only closed the northern outlet to^ the, Transvaal 
but imposed upon the; Transvaal Government fhe , 
duty of pfeventing the iptrusion 6f ethers into thg 
area of tjie Chaftfcred Company’s •opejatiops. 

The ^tagonism estal^iphed between the 'Hans- 
' vaal'burgfanfs and the •Afrikanders of the Cape 
Colpny is particularly worth* fioting ’by Veasoll %of 

15 
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the claim often made on Mr. Rhodes’s bel\alf to 
thu effect that he has persuaded Dutph and English 
ii^ South Afc ica to .work together as friends. '^No 
daim could be more absolutely devoid j6f foundation. 
Quite irrespective of the, friendly relations existing 
, between the two races prior to 1887, it is absolutely 
certain that in that year, there* was a complete 
bleriaiug of the two- for political and all oiher 
purposes. So far from introducing harmbny be- 
tween them, Mr. Rhodes introduced discord. Nor 
has he only introduced discord between the Dutch 
and English races. He has succeeded — or rather 
he did succeed for a time; — iii introducing discord 
among the> Dutch race throughout South Africa, 
and in arraying orife section of it against ^he other. 

* This state of ihiilgs came io an end owing to the 
revelations made in connection with the Jameson 
raid, when the Cape Afrikanders discovered, to 
thei;" amazement, * thateMr. Rhodes ’KSd 'aeceived 
' them afid, through deceiHng them, had' been seeking 
to make use of them as a means for coercing their 
kinsfolk ' in * the Soilth African, Republic. It is 
illbstracive of Mr. Rhodeses power as an influence of 
discord, and not as an influence for haumohy, that the 
very moment which restored the bhity of the Dutch 
race in South Africa bought out into still greater 
prominence the antagonism which, thanks'^ to him, 
has been established between Dut<;h«and Briti^. 
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It i$ of the utmost importance that the effect of 
the appearance of Mr.* Rhodes on the scene ain 
1890, in the guise of a South African "force, should 
be understood. The hostile disposition at .once 

dtsplayed, through his ii\terven{ion, both by the 

* • # 

Imperial Government abd the Cape Colohy. to^y^irds 

the South AfHcan*Republic«compelled the Republic 

to (^change a policy, of cordiality for a /f 

• 

most vi^lant defence. The extent of Mr. Rhodes’s 

.power, o’wing'Ho the support accorded him both in 

London and Capetown, was as well understood as 

his ingmined animosity. An enem;^ so determined 

an<f so full of resources .had to be guarded against 

at evety point. To a man of Mr. Kruger '5 shrewd- 

ness and penetra^on the possibyiRes of the situation* 

were plain, and it becjcme his dkilj^.agd patriotic 
• • • 
duty to keep watch jpt all.Torners (ff the fortress 

of the Rdjphblic’s independence.^ A change in 

commercial 'policy* might’jeopardise that indepen- 

Q) 0 

dence in one way. .Thfe granting of politics] 
privileges might, jeopardise it in another. The 
knowledge thjj,t there was a’powerfuf ^nd indus- 
trious enemy ever keeping watch outside the gatbs 
created an obvious "necessity for .keeping .watch, 
within. Jt is thcf experience of thgjast ^even or 
eight -years that has staniped upon^ I\%r. KrSg^er’s 
featured that# chatbcter of watchfulness which has 
strui^ so tpaoji^ who have haa the opportunity <>f 
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meeting him. This is the pictui'e that has, to be 
placed before the mind as* expressing the situation 
iij the TranSvaal from the middle of 1890 to the 
present day — Mr. Rhodes ever on> the alert to 
assail and overthrow the independence of tife 
Repwblie, 'with Mr. Krugef ever on the alert to 
defend it; Mr. Rhodens havings at* his back un- 
limiF^li' command of hv>ney .and, in case of deed, 
the whole resources of the British Empire ; while 
Mr. Kruger has had to rely solely 'dn' a sense of 
the justice of his cause and on the rifles of his 
patriotic burghers. ^ 

It was not all at once that there arose an evident 
connection between the hostility of Mr. Rhodes and 
"the' action of those in Johannesburg .who sub- 

t • • 

sequently took op6nly upofir themselves the r$le of 
political refofmers. The sapping and mining had 
to be cautiously ^carried ®n, more especially between 
the,years 1892 an'd .i895,'w}ien a LiberarMinistry 
was in* office in Englarid.^ •Nevertheless the sense 
became universal of the preSencq»of a strong and 
aggressive 'power l^ing behind the interests of 
cdpi,tal&ts in Johannesburg — a power which was 
.only waiting <o;-' a convenienf opportunity to assert 
itself. Th^e^e-^wits, too, another ‘consideration that 
kepi hostile ipovementS. ip chqck — consideration oT ' 
the necessity laid upon Cape colbnistsi^to iflake use 
qf*the 'frarifevaal* Government foct. the purpose of 
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enabling them tp compete on better terms with 
Natal for the import tfttde of Johannesburg. It 
was *for this reason that, in spite of the friction 
between Pretoria and Capetown that occurred in 
tfife earlier part of the^year 1891 ^over the “trek” 
question, efforts were "made from jCapeJtowo to 
induce the Pretofia Govertiment to facilitate th* 
rapid extension of the Cape’ railway systSnT* rig^t 
into Joliannesburg.* Had Mr. Kruger been pos- 
sessed of that hostility towards the Cape Colony 
which has been attributed to him, he had reason 
enough to discourage any such n^otiations. As 
it was, his regard for'thtf interests of Johannesburg, 
his sense of the necessity for establishing railway 
communication between the Ran2d and the gea-coast* 
at the earliest .possible* moment, inditted him to 
enter willingly into*th§ scheme, an(J to agree to a 
Convention* which ejiabled'the Caae Colony to run 
trains Into Johannesburg >^JthiA nine months oft the 
conclusion of !he agreement. For a tijjie, the quirt 
but fticessant Oampaign against the 'fransvafll 
partially vanished "from sight. Nev^rtheless.ij^ did 
not cease, nor ’was there apy cessation *of* Mr. 
Kruger’s vigilance. ■ *As, • indeed, w^* sliortl)^ to bo 
made clear, the apparent pause was eidy«the prelude 
to a ^ore determined attach 



CHAPTER 5C 

KRUGER AND THE “ REFORNf^RS ' 

# 

The years iSgfi and 1893 passejd over, so tar as 
the antagonism between •the* Transvaal and the 
Cape Colony was concerned, jn comparative quie- 
‘tude. There were f.vro good reaijorts for. this. In 
the first place,' the*Cape Gdvernment — the Govern- 
ment of whiSh Mr. Rhodes'was the head-r-was so 
much interested,in the rapid es^tension of its railway 
syslipm to Johannesburg* tjiat it founcl it worth 
while lo preserve, for *the‘time, the* most cordial 
relations with Pretoria. There,* was always the 
danger ’that, if an^ hitch arose, ..the Transvaal 
Goyerftment might not only delay this .extension, 
tbut might, bjr immediately favouring the claims of 
Natal to failway connection with die Rand, 

deprive the .Ctiye Cdlopy of the advantap^es it 
ei^ected to reap ’through tlje ^ diversion of the 
Jt)fiannesbyrg trade ‘from the Natal route. • For, 

214 
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• * * • 

although Durbaji, the port of Natal, is very con- 
siderably nearar to Johannesburg than anyporfrin 
the *Cape Colony, the longer route ^ould be pje- 
ferred if only* the whole di^nce could be coyerdl 

By rail. The extent to which,* for a limited period, 

• # 

the Cape Colony profited by the diversion of.frade, 

from^ the Na&J .reflate can be gathered from the fa^t 

that whereas in i889f prios fo the extensjtJfT'dT /he 
• • 
Cape line to Johannesburg, the Natal railway 

system was earning a dividend of over 7I per cent. 

on the capital invested, the average dividend for 

the years 1 892 tg 1 894, fnclusive, a](^er the extension 

of the Cape line, was only 2‘i per cent. ^ 

Besides the desire to see the Cape Colony bene- 

fitted by the extension of its railway system und€n 

the most favoq^able cofiditions,*Rlr. •Rhodes was, in 

1892 and 1893, basy*in e^ablishing^his enterprise 

in the interior, andjiad not time to concern himself 

very much for the njoniwit ebout matters y;i the 

Tsansvaal. That the»ul|ifiiate intc.ntion oP makijjgf 

a sei^ous attackr.on the Transvaal was never given 

up is, however, beyond a dodbt. Thera were quiet 

yet active preparation;! going on beneath 'the, 

t • ^ ® * 

surface, in which persons who afterwards* held 
prominent place* among tjie JohaEnes])Ufg “refor- 
mei^” were interesting .themseW^. In spite of 
denials that»have*,fIrom time ilb.time been put fiorth, 
there cam her ao doubt that iif 189^ ^the quesljon 
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« • * 

of providing financial support to ^he organisation 

known as the Transvaal National Union had been 

di|cussed anfong Johannesburg capitalists an'd a 

dbcision arrived at, and if the proposal hung fire 

it was chiefly because it was feared that the Liberal 

f • ' 

, Ministry ‘then in office in England would not be 
sufficiently sympathetic. « There was, besides, in all 
pfolStfiiiv/ another redson for abstaining, between 
1892 and 1894, from any obvious agitation. The 
Transvaal presidential election was 'dile to take 
place early in 1893, and the hope was entertained 
that that election might result in ^he displacing of 
Mr. Kruger, and the election of Commandant- 
General Jbubert. The sturdy independence of Mr. 
'Kruger’s character ‘was well known, ‘ whil^ on the 
other band k »tas fft-obable that Mr. Joubert, what- 
ever his interilfions might be,* would prove, as had 
been shown in Jiis negotiatioqs with* Sir Evelyn 
Woo^ in 1881, a ntiau ofi wa:{ in the hands of any 
‘ope capable of exercising any powerfilf influence or 
pressure. If any obvious notation were kept up 
from Johannesburg a|;ainst the •Pretoria Govem- 
,meht^ Mr. Kruger’s retuiTi would ‘be certain, for 
tjie sense of daqger would lead the .great majority 
of burghers^ to vote for jthe man whom they could 
safel^ trust. If, «n the bther hpnd, the alien popu- 
lation remained quiet,*' interhal (fi^greements* might 
giye' Mr. Jopbert a; 'better chance. ^ There wasi as 
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it happened, one, question of domestic dispute which, 
if left to assume comparative prominence, was 
calculated to produce considerable division ^ of 
feeling, viz., fhe question ®f the relations between 

^e two Dutch churches* the Reformed ” Church, 

* • # ^ 

and the so-called “Ddpper” Church. The cli.spute, 

• • 

had acquirecf a certain, extra degree of sharpnq^ 

owing to a question of .church properi^iiS^hg 
• • • . * 
become involved.* Mr. Joubert found his support 

amid the faAks of the “ Reformed ” Church, while 
Mr. Kruger’s adherents were those of the more 
independent an^ Calviftistic bodjj. That the op- 
ponents of Mr. Kiiuger were not altogether wrong * 
in relying on the, inrfuence of this* ecclesiastical 
dispute i is shown by the eleStion returns, 7,881 ' 
votes hqjying J^een giVen for •Mr.^Kru^er, 7,009 
for Mr. Joubert.# A somewhat bitter controversy , 
arose over fhese returns*— a controversy very much 
resemtling**that wlycH*«arose* over the ^pnlest 
between Mr. Van .Rertsburg and Mr.» M. 
Pretorius in ^863.* Ultimately a scrutiny was 
ordered, the cesuk of whichf was to shpw that Mr. 
Kruger had foe a thind ^ime been duly eleete^^ • . 

The year 1^93 w&s marked by 9ccurrences whifh 
• • * • 
ware npt withdUt their , influence .on ;>ubsequent 

events. Not the Iqpst iippOrtant erf" these occStt-ences 

was the visit paid^ J>y Mr. Kfuger to Natal, aj:om- 

munity which'^he had not viSted sih^e the dh^ of 
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1878. The visit was paid in response to an urgent 
invitation from the Natal Government, founded on 
a j-esolution bf the , Legislature. Ever since ‘the 
discovery of the Witwatersrand gol 4 fields, Natal 
had been longing foi* dirept railway communicatioff 

^ I f ^ 

,with .Johannesburg. The wish for such communi- 
cation was only natural^ seeing that 'the route to 
JohaliilEAurg from Diirban, although longer than 
the route from Delagoa Bay, wasi very considerably 
shorter than the shortest route froth 'any Cape 

Colony port. But although geographical facts 

^ « 

made in favour. of Natal, historical facts seriously 
handicapped this enterprising Colony. The burghers 
of the Trahswaal could not forget that it was. from 
l^atal that proceeded the annexation policy jof 1877. 

, I » 

Hence Nata^ ,Was hiistrusteid, and any movement 

in that direction was regarded « in Pretoria with 

suspicion. Evidence of this mistrust was revealed 

when,, in 1890, it Was suggested" to *^r. kruger 

that it might be regarded as a friendly act if the 
* « 
Pnetoria Government were to congratulate* the 

Natal Government oh having at last extended 

railway 'communication to. the valuable coalfields 

af Dundee, a ‘locality situated^ not yery*far from 

Rorke’s Dtfift. , Dundee, however. Was considerably 

neareV' the Transvaal bpfder ^han the town of 

Ladysmith, and it had been suggested a year or 

twa previously to ther Natal Government by dhe 
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• • 

Transvaal Gov^ernment that Natal railways should 
not be extended beyond Ladysmith except with 
the consent of the Transvaal Government. The 
request was, disregarded. • Hence the monjenf it 
*was suggested that tlje TVansvaal Government 

should congratulate tfle Natal GTovernfnont pp thi§ 

• • 

railway extehsion to Dundee, Mr. Kruger raised jhe 

question as to the general, action of NataWfi rS^ect 

of railway matters. “ Didn’t we,” he asked, 

“ request * Natal not to extend her railway system 

for the present beyond Ladysmith? In that case 

the Natal Goyemmeitt, in making the line to 

l 5 undee, has ignored* our request, and we should* 

be doing wrong tp congratulate it.”# * 

Nevertheless, the visit of, Mr. Kruger to Natal* 

in 1893' wasja great»*success,*a.n(>4)trhaps* all tKe 

more. so by reason <Jf thrf fact thatf Natal was just, 

then concerned ^n the* adoption of Re.sponsible 

Governmem in'placg oft 4 ;he. sfimi-subjectior^to the 

Colonial Olifice which had prevailed ever since 1^6. 

Much cordially v^fes manifested on both sides, ■ 

Natal politicians having Ih view fhe .desirability 

of secpring direct • railway communicatiop * witji 

Johannesburg ; Mt. Kruger haying in view {he 
* • • • 
possibility, or desirability, of ma^iog^uge of Natal 

in his conflict wjth tljft'Goveranient of fhd Cape 

Colony. Nothihg inrtnediafte^ came of the, visit, 

much to th^ disappointnifenf of t^ataf colonists 
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who complained that though they^ had piped to 
Mr. dCru^er, he had not danoed. It was not long, 
however, befofe Natal politicians had reason ‘to 
believQ that their efforts to impress apd entertain 
Mr. Kruger had had' the ^desired effect, for early ^ 
\fi i8ji 4 an' agreement was' arrived at l^tween 
N^tal and the Transvaal, ^authomsing the imme- 
diate ’^exifWision of the' J^atal. railway system to 
Johannesburg. In making thi^ agreement the 
Transvaal Government was perforce bound to 
consider the effect that it might exercise upon the 
commercial prospects of tho Delagoa Bay railway, 
•and hence the Convention expressing the agree- 
ment contained clauses governing both the rates 
to* be charged and thte .division of the^ traffic. . These 
c'Jauses* possessed practical, value, because the 
line to Pretoria and Johannesburg from Delagoa 

4 * 

Bay, which had for some years been Struggling 

through a difficult and f«v6r-stricken country, was 

V'i^bly approaching comptetiofi. 

* ' 

The sanctioning of the railway ^extension from 
Natal, couplpd'with the 'advance tojvards completion 
of the line from Delagoa Bay. was little relished in 
th^e capital of the Cape Colony, where Jt had always 

I L 

been hoped ,that the Cape railways were, secure 
of a •’prolonged iponopoly*^ of Johannesburg 
traffic. Hence it was not* surpAsing«to fiftd, in 
1894, ‘ the‘ "bpstility •df * the Cape Colony to she 
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Transvaal assi^ng a, more active and positive 
shape. In 1371 the Gape Colony had contended 
that, as the most powerful State in* South Africa, 
it ought to bp placed in possession of the GriqualAid 
“West diamond-fields, ^n 18*94 the Cape Colony 
began to claim that,* as the State pdssessh^ th^ 
largest public debt, it ought to be enabled to m;|ke^ 
Sflbcially advantageous arjatigements, in^C^pS^f of 
railway matters, with the South African Republic. 

The everfts that occurred in 1894 particularly 
worthy of note as serving to show how completely 
local ’were claims and* interests ytrhich, thanks to 

tfie ascendancy obtained by Mr. Rhodes, were* 

• • • * 

represented in England as possessing dn Imperial 

significance.’ The supreme •slake for which Mr. 

Rhodes 'was playing«*become^ 'apparent at a later 

stage, In the meSntim^ the ne<!hssity was laid^ 

upon hinf retailing popular sjipport in the Cape 

Colony. Possessed ,of* that .silpport he mig^t feel 

secure of the support al^ of the {mperial Govord* 

meat ; without it woulJ be in grave danger 

of being repudiated and nd^lected. * TIk time had 

arrived, therefore, for, the Cape Govemn\)erft, 

• • • 

represented ^y Mt. Rhodes, to jnake fresh cojn- 

plaints.against *the Sout|} AfriCaa Republic. The 

nature pf these cpmplaufts was £^t made m'anifest 

when* in the laft^r paftt of *1894, Mr. Laing^ who 

held the . offioe of Commissioner of , Works *1^ the 
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second Rhodes Administration, ^ proceeded, to 
Pre^ria with a demand that the Trapsvaal should 
arrange for a general <“ pooling ” of railway receipts 
frdln the Rand traffic, out of which per cent, 
should be allotted to the ^ape Colony, the Natal' 
^nd Ijlelagoii Bay routes dividing the remainder 
bejtween them. This proposal, whichf, it is easy 
to ^efe, ^Utos devised with, the object of taking die 
wind out of the sails of the competition threatened 
from Durban and Delagoa Bay, was • promptly 
rejected as preposterous. What it meant was that 
the natural geographical rbutes to Johannesburg 
" should be placed at an artificial disadvantage in the 
interest of ‘routes which, on an average, were -fully 
ret) per cent. longer than the route through Delagoa 
Bay. It has^ btffen 'asserted that the Cape Colony 
ought to have 'been met^mortf liberally, because it 

f ‘ 

had spent over twenty millions in providiifg railway 
communication with 'JoharMi^sburg. That argument, 
Ho?vever, ‘Is utterly hollow." _ The great- bulk ol* the 
expenditure on railwaiys by th% Cape Colony was 
for the bene^t of the dialnond industry at Kimberley.* 
7 'hr€e [millions was the utm9st, that the Cape. Colony 
eyer spent for* ffie benefit of* the Johahnesbui^ 

». * It 

trade, and .the geeat bulk of this \^as repaid when 
the FrSe State Dovernfli^nt tpok over, at - the 
comtitencement of the year 1897, that»portibn of 
the -think* 1 iI|,e^ which ‘runs through ©Fi-ee State 
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territory.* About the same time Mr. Rhodes, 
while on a visit to Pretoria, renewed the demand, 
originally made in 1890, that tjie Transvaal should 
enter into the existing Qiistoms Union between 
the Cape Colony and the Fretf State. It was, it 
may be assumed, no**consideratfon for jthe^|fold-^ 

mining industry that prompted this demand. If it 

• • ^ 

had been acceded to Natal would have Iken 

• • 

compelled to 'abai}(don its free trade policy, and to 
adopt the • very much higher tariff accepted by 
the Customs Union. The competition for the 


Johanhesburg trade would have been killed, with 
thS result of increasing the cost of living to all 
residents at the Rand. The*TransvaaljSovernment, 
being well awarj of wliat Mr., Rhodes’s* proposition* 
meant, and that its ^cceptanoe wou]f] *n^^lve i 
breach of fai^ )yitk Natal, declined to accede 
to it, therrfjy incurring^ no doubt, ,the ill-will 
of thfi Cdpe Governftiont, , or rather of^ Mr. 
RhcMes. 


*rbe caQipaig^ against the* South' African Re- 
public ’was no^ in the •latter h&lf tof 1894, 
in full swing. . The, Transvaal National *^mon, 
ceasing to be a sort of harmlesi? debating society 
for the, gratifKsation of ^ the vaj/ity*^of aspiring 
politicians in JolJannesBijrg, was, traftsfornlfed into 
an active agency^ for the promotion of discontent 
in ^e Tran^ji^^al, and for thfe* circuiatiorf of*fglse 
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or misleading statements outside it The iaige 
firms of capitalists, which Jtad at firft stood aloof, 
be^me deeply concerned in its oiganisation. 
Passibly it was believed that there would before 
long be a change 'of Ministry in England whiclf 
, would render an enterprise against the Transvaal 
Government more promising. It was about this 
tim,(? thnt Mr. Lionel' Phillips, ' the most active 
representative in Johannesburg; in' the firm of 
Eckstein & Co. — the firm representing the interests 
of Mr. Beit — wrote his famous letter in which he 
alluded to the^ desirability of a fund for the 
“improvement” of the Volksraad, and madd a 

» f < 

pointed allusion to the arming pf the alien popula- 
tion. Other events that occurred,,, moreover, were 
Iseized' upon, ^ affording opportunities fOr under- 
mining the Pretoria GovernMeut and prejudicing 
it in the eyes of the world. The insubordination 

f ^ I 

of a native chief,* Malahoch by' naiffe, gaVe rise 
‘to the necessity for calling, out a s' commando,” 
or burgher force, for his suppression. Among 
those thus , called out 'for service in .the field were 
a number of British subjects* There can be no 
question whatever^ that the Trsnsvaal Government, 
in thus c^ling put British subjects, was in every 
respect acting wjthin ity/ight. ,, It is provided by 
the , fifteenth Article^ of the Ldndoni, Convration 
that ‘-air jpepons o'lher than n^ijv^ who Jbad 
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estabKshed theii; domicile in the Republic between 
the 1 2th of April, 187^, and the 8th of Augtist, 
i88f — ^that is, during the annexation period — and 
who had wit}iin twelve rrtonths from the latter 
^te registered their names with the British 
Resident, should be exempt “ from gil cdmpftlsory ' 
military service, i^hatever.’* There is no getting 
outside this provision,* which implies generafliability 
to mifitary servioe while providing for certain 
exemptions’. *It was open to the British Govern- 
ment to do as other foreign Governments had 
done — to enter • into a special treaty for the 
exemption of Britislf sul^pct^ from militeiry service. 
This precaution, howeyer, had for Sbine reason 
been neglected. 

For the purposes ^f the expedilloiv against 

Malaboch more thftn gne fiundred JBritish subjects 

• • 

were called out. J'he* g^reat nsyority of them 
accepted the responsibility,* wfent willingly to the 
frmit, enjoyed the outdoor life^ of the, cam^igner, 
and received con%>ensation for their servic^. Five 
of the nien thus •“commandeered.” — to the 
local expression— stood on th^ir dignity as* British . 
subjects,^ refused ^to go, were placed *upder arrest,* 
and made* the centre of a^ noisy agimtioni organised 
by pillions who, it was afterward^ admitted, were 
poss^sed of *no . pstrticular sdcipl or co/^merCial 
standing. They* succeeded, however, m contrivii% 

16 
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so disorderly a demonstrajtion on, the occasion of 
the' arrival at Pretoria of Sir Henry Loch, on a 
diplomatic mission • chiefly connected with * the 
settlement of Swazieland, that it needed all Mr. 
Kruger’s influence with ^his burghers to prevent 
t the . peace ‘ being seriously* broken. In this in- 
stance, as in connection with the fldg incident of 
1S90, l\ir. Kruger refused to nsg^ard the actS of 
a reckless few as expressive of the dis^sition 
of the many. As it was, a catastrophe was only 
narrowly avoided, and probably would not have 
been avoided gt all if Sir Henry Loch had not 
been prevailed on to abandon his intention of 
visiting Johannesburg, where noisy demonstrations 
‘ were being prepared in his honour: As regards 
the demonstrations against*' the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in Pretoria, two" things "are certain.. First, 
that Sir Henry h-och was tott^ly misled by them ; 
nexti that they did‘ not engage the sympathy of 
* any of the more respecdU^le^and responsible class of 
foreign residents. The final ‘resul^ of the discussion 
over the “ conjmanddering ” business was that die 
Transvtial Government yiUingly entered into an 
.agreement to‘'^empt British ^ubjeqjts from military 
service in. the .future. 

^ c e • 

Later in tl^ecyear a*^w and more formidable* 
danger threatened '-the South^ African Republic. 
The rapidly hpprohclfing completionmf the D^agpa 
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Bay rulway, coi^pled wi^ the construction of the 
nulway extension from*t<Jatal and the Vejectibn 
of the Cape pooling proposals^ suggested to Ihfy. 
Rhodes and his ministerial colleagues the desirability 
oT rectifying tne situation. in their own favour by 
some counter-stroke of* the nature of a *coup eCftat. . 
Since 1891 the Chartered Company had be^ 
endeavouring to disturb th^ Portuguese '*'in ^he 
possession of their* Colonies on the eastern coast 
of Africa. *Ih 1891 an attempt had been made 
to smuggle arms from a Cape port into Portuguese 
territory, with tjie vie^ of prorppting a native 
insurrection against* Portuguese authority, while 
a secret expedition «against the port of^ Beira only 
failed to .come off by reason of *the timidity of thS * 
agent to whom it wa 5 entrusfb’d. ••T«o\wir<fs the* 
end of. 1894 reports Veref persisteiftly set afloat 
of an intention oi) the* part o{ the . Chartered 
Company either to purchase? *or otherwise get 

• O • 

possession 01,* the Povtt^bese harteur and settle- * 
ment*at IXelagci^ B^y. It will be obvious that 
if such a project oould be carried put, the trouble 
taken by .the Transvaal povernment to sebuce *an , 
independent aqcess to the sea wQuid be thrown 
away. • Whether* jthe Chartered* Company could 
seize ‘and msuntain.its Jiffld upon ^l 5 elagoa Bay 
may be* doubtful. 'But hi the very least it could 
to obtain •such an advantage that it might 
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be able to compel the Portuguese Government 
to*’make certain concessibhs in its* favour which 
wpuld go far to neutralise the advantage sdught 
by the Pretoria Government, and tlms wreck that 

* f ' * 

dream of commercial independence which lay at 
the «)ot the policy expr^sed in the building of 
the Delagoa Bay line. In whaf lyay this scheme 
of/the 'Chartered Company--as it was believed 
to be — could be carried out was not all at once 
apparent. What was incumbent on the Transvaal 
Government w£is to find means to defeat it. Those 
means were found in the commercial interest of 
the German Government.irt the line from Delagoa 
Bay to 'J9hannesburg. Jt vnay be suspected, 
indeed, ,that the /German Consul-General at 
Pretoria ,w^s» interested in** the situation quite as 
much on belia]f of the Gqrmftn Government as 
on behalf of the jGovernifient of the South African 
Republic. At any rattf,' the prompt intervention 
of Germany,^ which despatdied' a cduple of men- 
of-war tq Delagoa Bay, saved the skuatioh for 
the JRepUblic. The next step was ^e interchange 
of mplomatic views between England and Germany, 
resulting in a* mutual agreement ,to main^n the 
stains as Portugal .was concerned, at 

Delagoa Bay. 

It cannot be conjplained'that^lhqre Hras anything 
inipfoper or * illegitiniate in this •intervention by 

c 
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Germ&ny, on heft own bdbalf and on behalf of the 
South African 4lepublic,*in the situation at Delagoa 
B^y.* Instead of complaining <5f Germany, citizens 
of the Britisl^ Empire shbuld ^rather experifence 

regret that the ill-considered hostility of the British 

• • 

Government — ^hostility carefiilly fomentecf b/»Mr. 

Rhodes — should, Kave compiled the Transvaal^^ 

look to a foreign Po\Cer f<Jr protection anS relfcf. 

If Great .Britain hafl reg'arded its quasi-protectorate 

over the South African Republic as involving 

responsibilities as well as conferring rights, if the 

British Government had placed itself in such a 

position that the Republlp. could claim its assistance 

and pVotection agaihst. hostile ,forcei^. the whole 

circumstances Wbuld have bScn different. , The 
• * • • • •. 

misfortune was then, as*it seems to be* stilly that the 

British Government* allowed itself to»be represented 
and to he led Jay q gmalU^roup of»speciflators who 
had oply their own interests to serve, and whe, by 
assupiing the'^r^/e of^*extendqfs of ' the Empire? 
warded off'* the ’•cr^icism which wou^l otherwise 
have speedily e^po^d their real springs ’ot action. 
It is, on the other* hand,*tci^be r^reped that Gertnan 
exultatiop over^^yhat was no doubL a .diplomatic* 
success did not pause tp consider th^ fnjyry it 
might ^be doing toJChose^z>., th^ hurghers and 
Government the South Africajk Republic-r-wl^om 
Gernt&ny was ]^fessing to assist Th&re can bb 
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no question that the sphit that «prevaned on the 
occasion of, the celebration at Pretoria of the 
Oerman Emperor’s* birthday in January, 1895, 
not* calculated tp prbmote cordiality of feelinjg 

between Pretoria and ‘Lqndon. All that was 

• • 

expVesseS in .the German programme of the pro- 

e^fdings, and all that was *said in his speech on the 

• • • • 

occasion by Mr. Krugdr, might be perfectly true. 
There are, however, times whdh it is good policy 
to observe some reticence, and not to say all that 
one thinks. If this rule had been obsqpred in 
Pretoria in ^nuary, 1895 — the remark applies 
more to German ofhciala* than to officials of the 
South African .Republic — German intervention 
would not, twelve rhonths later, Rave supplied Mr. 

^ « f i • , * 

Rhodes .with'so admirable and effective a me^ns for 

*. . . * . • fc 

throwing public opinion in England off the’ track of 
his own misdoings. 

As the year 1895 adVancM, it bec^e mpfe and 

Inore evident' to tljose who carefully watched .the 

situation th^it some coup was intended* against the 

independence of the South Afrfban ’Republic. The 

lan^age of nqwspapeiw, both m Capetown and 
• * * 

* Johannesburg»*that were run in ^^r. Rhodes’s inte- 

rest, Jbeeaft^e more menacing, while — and this was 
perhaps mosi VgnificaAr of ^ 1 — the Cap€ \Times, 
which, .though Imperialist, had* been 'tolerably inde- 
pendent, c^nly proclaimed itself ^ advocafis and 
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supporter of - I^odesiai} views. The festivities, 
early in July, to celeAJrate the opening oC^the 
DelSigoa Bay railway, afforded an dpportunity for 
the exchange of some civilijties between the v^ious 
South African Gbvernm^nts, its 'well as between the 
Executive at Pretoria *and the dolonial ; bu^ 

unfortunate!]^ the* occasion*almost exactly coincided 
with such a change. of h^iilistry in London a^he 
adve^ries of th^ Transvaal had been hoping for. 
A Tory Ministry came into power, resulting, so 
far as the Colonial Office was concerned, in the 
substitution of, the iiftpetuous versatility of Mr. 
Chamberlain for 'tho courteous and^ experienced 
statesmanship of the ^larquis of Rjpom The pot 
of conspiracy ai. once ceased* to simmer and began 
to boil. The compIaTnts front •Johg.nnesburg greV 
louder, while misvepfeseiftations of ^r. Kruger and 
his Government j^ecame more incessant and more 
unscnipulous. 

A prete^ for creating a diplomatic -crisis was 
soon fouad in (he dispute between t^^e Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal with regard to through railway 
rates. .The history pf |his question deserves to 
carefully followed.* When, at tli§ «nd of 1891, ^he 
Cape’Qovernmbnt entered into p. Conyention with 
the Transvaal for.the ^^(tension pf tHe Capb railway 
systisSn ter Joh^nesburg, •an* agreement to 
through /ates* was made wHleh was .to* be iti ^orce 
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for three years. It was considered Jn Pretoria, and 
very reasonably considered, that by the end of 
those three* ydars th^ Delagoa Bay line would be 
scrn^r completion that^ a revision of the whole 
question of through rates would ioe necessary.* 
^That fap^ Ministers meantime fed themselves with 
the hope that the Delagoq Bay 4ine 'would never 
be*ftiishfd there can be little doubt. Further than 
this, there, is ground for believing that they endea- 
voured to prevent its completion by -raising a 
financial prejudice against it in Europe. The 
essence of the^ arrangement between the * Cape 
Government and the Transvaal, railways was that 
through rates^ should be settled, by mutual agree- 
ment between the* (wo railway administrations. 
Presently the, pupc'fcovernriient, probably in some 

A ’ ^ * t 

degree out of revenge for ‘tha rejection of its 

1 

“pooling” proposals, ga\;e notjee of*a reduction 
in the rate for certain classes of goods bver its own 
system. The Transvaal irJlwiiy company, objecting 
to this independent action, at cftice, with t^je consent 
of the Pretorik Government, raised the rates over 

• c ** 

its own section of the Johannesburg route to a level 
that kept the throligh*^ rate exactly wher& it was. 
Some considerab'lp indignation has ‘Seen expended, 
by pers6ns wHo hfive not» u*nderstood the posititm, 
over ^ this step, ft could, diow^er, hardly* have 
^ec expeefed that tife*Transvaaf r4ilivay admiqis- 
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tratioa would sit still and see the Cape Governlnent 
scheming to interfere with their legitimate l^si- 
ness- without endeavouring to,prote«ft themselves. 
What no doubt gave thjir action an awkwa^ 
Appearance wds the fact ^that,»<Jwing to the small 
mileage under their* control of thd route Ijrom^Cape 
ports to Johaftinesburg, ^ey were obliged, in order 
to restore the thrCugJi rate "to its former Jevei|^o 
charge what seemed an abnormally high, rate ^r 
ton per mile.* 

The campaign of rates being thus begun, the 
Cape Government endeavoured to defeat the move 
of* the Transvaal railway administration by 
avoiding their section of the* route alt<^ether. ’The 
Cape railway • system tlien plastically "extended as> 
far as the Vaal River,* the boifudany between theT 

Free* State and the •Transvaal, ft-om the Vaal 

• • ® • 

River to Johannesburg the railway distance was 
some fffty-twb miles, ^whe^eas the direct distance, 
by road, waS. not mitch ^over thirty miles. The* 

» * m \ * 

Cape. Govgrnment thtereupon hdoptea the system 
of unloading .th^ railway •trucks dn^ Jhe Free 

State side of the VaaJ River,* whence goods* feight 

• 

* It was this a^c»f the Cape Governmdbt that went a loh^ 
way towards convincing the Free^tate Vdllisraad pf^he necessity 
of taking over the consol of Fiee State jraiWays. The Cape 
Goveitm^pnty it was coeiplaii]^, was making use of Free State 
s<^ to wage a comiyergml war with tAe^Free State’s friends and 
al]ie%in the TrantvaaL 
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be conveyed, by ox-wag^n, across the river-drift, ' 
direct to Johannesburg. ••The Trapsvaal Govem- 
njent in its* turn retaliated by giving notice. to 
dtbse the drifts to tragic on a certain date. 

This was the whdle si^e and ^gnificance of that 
“ Drifts Question ” which whs made to assvune such 
formidable dimensions m the eyes of* British news- 
paper readers. Really, a more paltry squabble 
could not have arisen, though it is impoitant to 
point out that in the Parliamentary ‘Blue Book 
[C — 8474] referring to the subject the real origin 
of the dispute ip concealecf as mucji as possible. In 
all probability even Lord Rosmead himself was 
not fully av:are of the nature of the question 

« I ' 

* involved. That, however, did notr matter, to those 

* who were • oolhcfeftied in * •finding ' some way . of 
involving thd ImperiaP GoJ^ernment in a. serious 
quarrel with the Southr African Republic. The 
eagei’ness with which Mr. Rhodes jumpecf at the 

•qpportuAhy thus affordcij is clearly indicated by 
the dates of the published *corrqspondence.« ^he 
despatch* from the British Agwit in Pretoria, for- 
waV4ing the proclamation referring to tfie closing 

» f « ^ 

/>f the drifts, ♦^vas dated the*29th of August, and 

I • I « 

could not possibly have arrived in" CapetO|yn earlier 
than tbe afternoon of tSjq 1st .of September.^ Yet' 
on Ahe 3rd of September "Mr. P. Schreiner, the 
Qape AttornViy-General, had a legal' opinion re^y 
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draWh up, coptending: (i) that the Transvaal ^ 
Executive had no po^l^r to close a port of ^ntry 
thaf had once been opened, and (2) that the pro- 
clamation, because it distinguished between coloTtial 
goods and oW-sea gocyls, c&nstituted a breach of 

the London Convenlion. Mr. Schteiner„.wheii 
• • * . 
que^tio^ed as, a “witness tefore the South African 

Committee in i§97i admitted that he had gmce 

entertained very grave doubts as to the correctness 

of the' view he laid down in 1895, probably 

the best thing that can be said for him is that 

in 1895 he wa^ so cdhipletely upder the domina- 


tion of Mr. Rhodes as to believe that everything* 

• • • ^ ^ 

must be legal which Mr. Rhodes wighedrto be legal. 

That the faw-officers of the Crown in London 

entertained ^rave doubts on* thS .subject* can be 

very easily gathered frdfh.the ofllbial papers; foj 

though a copy 0 % thejr* opinion^ is ngt given, Mr. 

Chamberlain evidently*r^ied cfti it so little ^that he 

rather preferred to«bgiSe any action Tigainst ^ the 

Transvaal onuhe alleged general unfriendliness o& 
• • • • 
the action of the»Transvaaf Governmqpt' 

• ^ • 

The. central fact ^f, the situation, howeyef, wps 
• * • * 
not the sufi^ciency or insufficiency of the alleged 

cause* Jbr action, but the eagernes| .with which 

' Rhodes and .his ^ihistry after* him jtimped at 

the opporftini^ ^of banging about an openjbreaclf 

‘ Blue Book C-L8474, No? 13. 
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between Great Britain an4 the So^th African Re- 
pubUc. This was the climax to whiph. everything 
had been leading up, and it will be clear that ‘'if a 
wai \^ith the Transvaal pould be started on such a 
basis any causes alleged tq lie in the ^grievances of 
foreigi) population might be l^ft out of sight. Once 
let a war break out, an^ in„the event of that war 
terminating unfavourably /or the South African Re- 
public, the London Convention and the Pretoria 
Convention (or as much as was left of' it) would 
be regarded as having ceased to exist. There can be 
little doubt that this was the end which Mr. Rhodes 

I 

•had in view when he induced' Mr. Schreiner to 

r , 1 , 

commit himse)/ to that legal opinion, and when 
he persuaded his othe^ colleagues to join .him in 
pi'omisihg to r.h®i'e with the Imperial Government 
the expenses of a war with the Transvaal, and in 
assuring Mr.^ Chamberlaini that ^ majority in the 
Cape Parliament would •>«upport his proposals. ^ 
The excuait for. Mr. Rhodes’® colleagues is that 
■ they were all pre-eminently weak men, avhonr he 
was accustoiped to dominate as he pleased.- But 
that none of them felt comfortable about it seems 
vefy clearly indicated by the request piade to Mr. 
Chamberlain that the telegram agreeing to ta^e an 
equal shm-e in the qost of ^ 9 ‘anti-Transvaal exp^i- 
tion nyght be regan^ed<as coiffidemisd.^ *As regards 
* Blue^fiook C — ^474, No. <7. •“ibid. No. act 
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Mr. Chamberla|n’s action, it is difficult to decide ^ 
whether to most astonished at the cheerfijness 
with* which, when hardly more .than tfiree month^in 
office, he was ready to ligh| the flames of civil ^r 
throughout Sbuth Afric%, or*at‘the artfulness he 
showed in concealing liis real frame of mind. from, 
the ^eo^le of Gitsat Britain. It was in the very^ 
fir A days of November, iJ3$5, that Mr. Cham^iftr* 
lain i^as negotiating with the Cape Ministry as to 
the shate they were willing to take in a war with 
the Transyaal. Yet on the 6th of November, 
speaking in Lopdon af a banquet given by the 
Agent-General for* Natal — a Colony which would ' 
have 'been utterly and irretrievably jiuined if such 
a war bad bean undertaken^ Mr. Chamberlaift’ff 
utterances br&ithed of nothing bift.brothe^y love 

a • 

and arbitration. 

The Transvaal Qovemment, in reply, to what was 
understood both in LpnSon and* in Capetown to be 
an ultimatumt engaged tcp take no furtb^ steps aS 
to the closing ^f the drifts without consulting the •< 

• ^ f • 

British .Government. This ^roncession pould ^ily 

be madq from«Pretoria^ seeing that, evtfn /n* th^ 

# • 

very midst of its fierce preparat|pns for war, the 

• • a a 

Cape Gfivernmeht had t^en pait in ^ conference, 
hedd«t Pretoria, fos thejpirpose of considering how 
misunderstafidings^poulS be avoided in the future. 
'iHnis the. immediate opporfufi?ty fof coercing nhe 
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Solitl^ African Republic passed away fronv Mr. 
Rhodes’s hand. Mr. Rho(ies, however, had other 
ca^s to play.' A wpek or two later — on the -noth 
of*'Npvember, 1895 — ^the South African world was 
electrified by a sfieech delivered by Mr. Lionef 
, Phillips, itvhis ca^city as CHairtnan of the Johan- 
nesburg Chamiser of h^ines; — ^a speech which dwelt 
in "Extravagant terms on, the jilleged grievances of 
the foreign population in the Traj;isvaal, and plainly 
hinted at some strong measures to be taken in order 
to secure redress. 

The Rhodesian campaign against the 'South 
‘ African Republic had now assumed another sha^ 
The object w^ the same, but„the machinery was 
different. the ihdependence of the Republic 

• I 

dould hot be, pvertlirown, if,, the gigantic amalga- 
mation and mcTiiopolising'-of the goldfields at . which 
Mr. Rhodes was aiming,, could not be effected, 
through an open attack ifruni without) thes^ ends 
mi^ht be<^-ecu^ed by insurroction' within. If' was 
r the big capitalists, formed ilito a.* ring;, with,, Mr. 
Rhodes and *’Mr. Beit as its centres, who were 
now^tp provide the sinews of wav. There were 
^ms to be imported, ' provisions and hoi^es to be 
provided, men t6„be paid. All these things* meant 
the expendituVe pf mon^' i an 4 the freedom .with 
which money was e^cpended has be^ made . a 
'^mattdP of public testimony and a^iJmisjdon. 
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speech of Mr. Lionel Phillips was the signs/ that 
the new game^ was to b^gin. How well and ^ow 
widely the situation was un^^erstodd was made 
manifest by the minatory ^rticle that appeared ' In 
^he Times on the* strength of Mr. Phillips’s speech 
and by the arrival Tn South AfricJ^ of special §irtists ^ 
and s|ie(;ial edrrespondegts sent from England to be 
“irf at tile death” of the .South African Republic. 

ThS chief agent of open agitation on the s^t 
was, as "sooA as the moment for action arrived, 
the revivified Transvaal National Union, of which 
Mr. Cliarles Leonard, the legal adviser of most of 
the large capitalist firms, had become President. In 

his capacity as President, it was Mr. .Leonard’s 

• ^ ^ ^ 

special business to draw up tthe famous manifesto 
professing to ^t forth rfhe grievanctte,c6>niplained of. 
That Johannesburg Rad ^ripvances»to complain of^ 
there can be no doubt, but these Vere hardly the 
grievances that appeip'ellin Mn Charles Leonard’s 
manifesto, nor were the)r *he result of arty* action or 
msdaMiministration oif the part of the Republican 
Government. . Johannesburg had seiioysfy to com- 
plain of .a bad«and nftefly insufficient water-supply^ 
of outra^ously high rentals, of* jhe high charges 
levied* by profe&ional men, of the* low pioral tone 
the whole community,.<lf the n^^lect of then who 
had n^e nfillions put df the place to spend a jingle 
penny for. its* adornment or*fdr the f>ublic coA\Km- 
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ence.' The b^id and insufficient w^ter-supply fneant 
a gapat deal more than me^ shortne^ of water. It 
n^ant typhoid fevec in the summer, and, owiftg to 
tR& dust blown about,, pneumonia in the winter. 
The Transvaal Go'^ernnjent, hoSveA^er, was in no 
. way, responsible lor these e^ils.*" The water-supply 


^ was in the hands of a *mooopoly*consisting for the 
nf^st part of Cape ca{fit9.1ists,.wHo simply fed upon 
the necessities of the inhabitants of Johartne'sburg. 
The exorbitant rents were the result partly of heavy 
speculation in building sites and partly of the fact 

r 

that almost all .building m&terials, ,low in value but 
heavy in weight, had to be transported by rail or by 
ox- wagon »at l<|ast four hundred*- miles from the spot 
Vhere they were landed. The high charges of pro- 

I # • ^ • I 

lessional mea wfertf the result* of the feckless expen- 


, diture of minin|r companfes in‘the costs of litigation, 
while the low moral tone ^of tjie community was 
only \yhat might b6 expected, to prevail where the 
leading were of miK^drnationalit^y and often 
dubious origin, who subordinated e;yerything to the 

t #r f ^ 

desire forfiuaking mon^. It is because of this low 
;norkl',torte that, even up to, this day,<’all parients who 
can afford to do, so send their* child^n to be edu- 

f « ' f e 

cated else vl^ere— tin Natal, in the Free State; in the 
Cape Colony* These g^e^vances, however, fputid 
no place in the manifesto 'of the National ‘ Union 
wh^If was publisher &s a justification for revc^ 
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Aad^tor a verjr good reason. The revdlt was a 
capitalists’ revolt, besidils which the chairn^p of 
the National Union was a solicitor* enjoying the 
cream of the capitalists’ b^iness. 

' These griefvaitfces were cafefully ignored m tne 
manifesto of the Trahsvaal National Union.. ^ The. 
grievances . 4 et forth in t&at manifesto, however,^ 
require some notfce.. Thgse included (i) fhe dyna- 
mite* monopoly, (t) the price of coal, (3) railway 
rates generally, (4) direct taxation, (5) direct taxa- 
tion of the mining industry, and (6) the general 
attitude of Mr. .Krugei^ Governnient towards that 
industry. As regards the dynamite question, it is' 
impossible to discuss it^ apart from tl^ fact that the 
agitation diat aarose over ibjn Johannesburg ^as 
really a struggle between two liioR<^lies— NobeFs 
and that granted* b)fthe*Transvaal*Government to 
the dynamfte coiqpany .*• That the former worked' 
their mono^ly mely:il^ly, as long as they pos- 
sessed it, is •beyond do^t, their pi;ice«ti'r> Barberton 
having b^en 10^. per case. In* 189^ the year, 
upon which .the •Trans vaaF National U/iion Jjased 

their charges •againgt the Government,»tpp*pri(jB 

* * • * * 
charged *by tl\|e dynamite company was from 85s.,to 

875. d<^per C£Cse. This price. must*^l:;p placed in 

oootxast with the fact* t%at in 1^90* Nobtfl’s agent 

had dffcredPto theJ[oh&nnes 1 )urg Chamlxr of .Mines 

{b#fuc die pri(» of dynamite a» jCs ^ case tb» five 

17 
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years (■ or quantities of not less than one" hundred 
case^ the offer being mad^'as a concession to the 
milling industry.* Further than this, in i894»Mn 
Lionel Phillips, as chairinan of a Committee of the 
Chamber of Mines, had recommended* the formation" 
of a dynamite monopoly compkny, in which the 
mining companies should 1::« shareholders, on the 
understanding that the price of dynamite should ‘be 
fixed at 90s. per case till a 10 per dent, dividend 
had been paid for three years. 2 Grahtmg, there- 
fore, that the price of dynamite might be lower, it 
is absurd to suppose that that price constituted a 
• crying grievance at the time of ‘the drawing up of 
the N'ational Union’s manifesto.* There is another 
^pect of the matter, moreover, which is worthy of 
a" moment’s attfi‘'iiG«. During his candidature for 
the Presidency; Mr. Riaigefr more than . once 
■ referred to the dynamite n\6nopoJy as involving the 
independence of the couquy. ^ It is not difficult to 
understand'bis ipeaning when jt is remehiberei) ^hat 
, the dynamite company is also ^ g^^pow^er manu- 
facturing com^ny, and that more ^an o^ce in 
South African history the supply of ammunition to 
the Republics has been arbitrariiy prohibited by the 
British Government. Nor does it seem,,,m the 
light of ^ese facts, out o^ the wav to surmise diat 

** Ch^ber of Mines 'Report for 1^90, pp. 55, 54. 
r 189^ pp. 94, 95. 
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• . * ' ’ 

the (lampaign ^gainst the dynamite monopoly has 

more behind ,it than aHnere objection to th^price 
of dynamite. 

Then there was the coiy plaint as to the prjcfi'of 
\oal. Now cbal»*is really the tKeapest thing on the 
Rand. The pric^ at'the pit’s nnouth <s»aboint los. 
per ton, the XxovernmQtit barging a royalty of one^ 
pef cent, or a ffaction qvtr one penny, per , ton, 
whild even with railway carriage at 3d. per ton per 
mile the average cost at the mines is only 1 5s. per 
ton, the price which the Cape Government is con- 
tent to pay for ijie coal*in use on its .railways. As 
regards railway rates, the history and reason of the 
high •rates charged* on, the Transv^ railways be- 
tween the 'Vaal River and Johannesburg has 
already been ^iven. alf, however, \aiWay ifites aiffe 
regarded as a tax o|i th& ^old industry, the two 
Colonies — I^atal and tHe Cape Good Hope — ^ 
were just as much* td*Jblamef as the Transvaal 
railways, for* they hav|« pocketed,, thanks to the 
Johannesbuig *jtrade, hundreds of thoi^sands in. 
excess .'of the sirni neces^ry to pay, iptere^t on 
their boorowings fo^ railway purposes. •Tljefe i% 
besides, fliis fyrthei* very important* /act — that the 
through*^tes oh^ the 'route between ^johannesbuig 
iad;£)elagoa Bay have^l^n kept at*a higher level 
frVian was fin&ncially necbssarj^in order not to exclude * 
tlSe*Cape.Colany from the*bOTefits*of the 
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' \ . 
nesburg traffic. If the same mileage rate 'were 

charged on the Delagoa BAy route as^is charged on 

thf Cape route, the, whole of the Transvaal traffic 

over. Cape railways would be diverted to the 

route through Delagoa Bay. 

The con^plaint ^ regards l^e Transvaal Customs 

tariff need not he very specip.lly aHuded to, berause 

• '' 

it is, now pretty generally, admitted that that tariff is 
by 'no means oppressive, and fin fact compares 
favourably with the Cape Colony tairifif and the 
tariff in force in several British possessions. If it 

t 

is complained that the alidh population contribute 
the greater pjart of the Customs revenue, the answer 
is simple, yiz., that the alien population consume the 
greater bulk' of the goods imported.' The com- 
plaints Vith * re^rd to taction, either directly 
personal or dirdfctly bearing on* the mining industry, 
can best be disposed of, ‘by %ures. The only 
direct personal taxes genevdlly levied in the* South 
African Republic are (i) the, Pell Tax, wliich in 1894 
.procluced ;^^9,95o ; (2J the Road Ta^c, producing in 

® ^ c 

1894,;^! 1,542 ; and (3)vhe Railway Tax, producing 
in the, ‘same year ;^6,8oo-;— totak of ;^28,292.* 
Tjiese taxes represent something over i is. ‘per head 
per annum, oh the, whole Europeah popu}gtion of 

* These figures, aS as othm quofbd, are fpken fbooS The 
Argus Annuak foT 1896, pifblished by tie Aigus Printing aig^ 
j^ublktilhg Co., Limited, rin Capetown. 
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• • • 

Johannesburg, and possibly about 4s. 6d. per ^ead 
on the entire {wpulatiqn of the Republic, the fact* 
having to be* taken into consideration that 'many 
foreign residents never pay them at all. As reg^ds 
^e taxation .of,. the mining, industry, figures are 
again the best guide. *• In 1894 the nominal value of* 

the capital invested in gol^-mines <n the TraAsvaal 

« . * 

was ahGQt 37, 500,000, the market value bein^ 
very* much in excess of that figure. In *that *year 
diggers’ an<^ prospectors’ licences together produced 
;^i85,7ii, diggers’ licences amounting to ;^43,465. 
Thus* the amount received from both classes of 
licences amounted, to p.49 per cent, on the nominal, 
capita invested, .while* the amount ‘received for 
diggers’ licmcps represented ©.12 fier cent, on.tbe ‘ 
same value.* In 18^4 the ta^l^ output from the 
Rajid mines was ^,oc4,i^4 oz., with a value, at 70s. 
per ounce, bf ;^7,o84,57^ Add to this the value dt* 
some ^2,006 ounces^frojn ‘the pe Kaap mines, and 
we*get a |pld*outpjit for the year of a ^aluepf 
;^7,4 o 6,5^4 — ^ figure which cannot be very far 
wrong; as the go^jd export /rom Cape ports in that 
year was valued at jCt, 370,058. *As onlj; profjucing 
mines pay di^gers’,licences, thef solg direct taxation 
on ^is amoubt was* ;^’43,465, equal to 0.58 per 
cent on the valye of* the year’s . output It is 
difScolt to* see hbw tie royalty legitimately due to, 
the Government of a gold;pr^uciiig dountiyjcould 
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be 'fited any lower. In several British pcfssessions 
'it is very much higher. TJiere is,’ for example, a 
50 pbr cent. ' royalty in Rhodesia. * In Caiiada, 
according to the most recent regulations, a 10 
per cent, royalty is ^payable. In other Colonies^ 
-2 per cent, or ^ per ’cept 4£s payable, quite 
apart,' ’of coursei from the payments for leases or 
licences; In the South, Afriran Republic *&iune 410 

r c « 

royalty is 'levied on the product of the mines. «And 
yet the world has been invited to ' regard the 
Transvaal Government as oppressive ! 

Proceeding to the question of the general attitude 
,of the Pretoriav' Government to.wards, the minidg 
industry, it h'as already 4 )efefi shown that in 1890 
' the^ Chamber *of Mines, as representing that 
ii\dustry, passed ,p,a^ f6rdial vote of thanks to the 
Government fqr what lif . tvid ^ done. Similar 
Evidence is to hb found in ‘the reports of the 

C C* 

Chamber of Mines 'ibr 1894 ^fhd 1895, this evidence 

r • ' 

being ih direct conflict with the statements maSe in 
the Mnanifesto of thev Transvaal National Unioh. 
Here are' sonK; instan<jes. The manifesto com- 
plains^' of cohcessions ; yet at page 141 of the 
Report *. of the^ Chanfoer 6f Mines for . 1894 a 
passage appears Jexpressing the opinion thsej; by. 
virtue of ^thfe ‘resolutions [^tssed by the Vollmra^, 
the “concessions period nfight be coqsiderad'' to 
have^cjpsed,*’ while at 'page 18 t)f Ae Report of 
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189511 & recorded that no applications were hi^e 
for concessions in thatajrear. It appears also that 
the Volksraad did all the Chamber of Mines tisked 
in respect of Sunday working ; > passed .(he 
labour regulatioqs suggested Jjy the Chamber with- 
out alteration ^paSfeecf a satisfactory law with< 
regard to die §ale of d^nk to * natives ; 3 * took 
pains fS prevent* the molestation and robbery of 

• m • 

natives on their way to the mines ; 4 accepted* the 
recommendations of the Chamber of Mines for the 
codification of the gold-law ; 5 amended or rejected 
patents objected to hf the Chamber acted in 
accordance .with the .views of tKe Chamber with, 
reg^d to a proposed dyanlde monopofy ;7 promptly 
appointed a *cpmmission to^ invest^ate* complaints 
as to trading* in minitlg areas 4^. apdjreduc^d a pi;o- 
posed royalty oq coal, fipom 2} tc^ i per cent, on 
receipt of *a memorial* from thd» Chamber .9 Thfc* 
National Union’s maiufpstb, agdin, in<Huded a com- 
plahit as ep the salaries of the judges;* but^it 
aft^gether ignpred the ‘fact that the Volksraad* had 
already) by resojption, increased these Salaries by 
more than fifty per cent in response lo*^ meynorial 
from the Chamber, of MineSJ^®* 

> Chamber MinelS^port, i894,.pT 133^ 

* 1 ]^. r8j5, p. t4» , ^•a»Ibid. p. 1/ • ♦ Ibid. p. 15. 

» p. 16. ^*1 * * Ibid|p. 18. 1 1bid^p. 19. * 

1 llnd. * Ibid. p. 21. S ^ Ibuf pp^<Sp»' 191. 
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These references, which are at any * moment - 

'• r 

capable of verification, showld be enough to con- 
vince' all fair-minded people that noticing could be 
m9^e ridiculous and groundless than that charge 
of a general hostility #o the mining industry whiciy 
was, prior to the «Jameson said,* laid against the 
Goveinment presided o^er by My. Kruger. The 
references given relate .chiefly, a» will beTS^n, «to 

• c * 

the -year *1895 — ^the year in which, according to 
Mr. Lionel Phillips and Mr. Charles . Leonard, 
the oppression and neglect of the mining industry 
by the Transvaal Government were so flsTgrant 
that nothing shbrt of an a/med revplt, assisted 
by a miHtaiy invasion, touFd provide a renypdy. 
The fact is thdt, relying on the pyevious efforts 
mpde tQ prejudiice, < the public mind in’ Great 
Britain, the leaders of the wevglutionary move- 
Iftent drew up th^ir manifesto with as Ihtle regard 
to accuracy ' as ftjey *w9wld haVe *shov^ in 
drawing up the prospectus _ of i ijew mitflng 
company. 

There ire tfeo or thyee questjjsns which ‘stand 
in a measure* by fhemselves, and which deserve a 
few words* of reference. TherQ is, for example, 
the'langqage question. That*is just* one of tt^ose 
questions jvhiih, if left al^e, ^ilf settle itself, in 
the most natural *m&nner, but.wHich, if » made the 

* • I I * 

subject,.of •6ontrover}y,\ will prove source pP 
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endless heart-burning and irritation. On th^ one 
hand, nobody ^can find feult with the burghers of 
the Transvaal for their jealqus gusu’dianship ^f 
their own language. Such a regard«for their ,cf\»n 
language has been characteristic* of all peopleis who 
cherish their polfticai!)* freedom." On. ^he ,other 
hand, no ond caa dei\y the fact fhat English is 
mote ati^ more creeping itjto use, especially among 
the rising generation, even children born of Dutch 
parents preferring, by habit, to use English among 
themselves. So far as public business is concerned, 
no resident in fhe Soath African Republic ever 

had reason to complain of inconvenience by reason 

• • • , • 

of th« use of the Dutch language in public docu- 
ments or in the4)ublic offices.. ^*In all public depart- 
ments English is both undefstdbd aand %pokeir, 
and even on the Traitlv^l railway system a 
courteous Ehglish^peak^g statiofi-master will be* 
found fit the most qut*ef-the-way stations. If it 
is cdmplaindSsi tfiat the Transvaal,, Government is 
too jsxactvig in respect of tlie use *of the ofifcial, 
language, an . irre^stible reply is to be, found in 
th^ fact , that .during the period of the fmflexa; 
tion the ’Dutch language — tfie "l^ngfuage* then pf 
some .«|ge-tentlis of the populat||od — ^as habitually 
ignored. There is a qi^Cion of ^enthnent involved 
here Which UrUl /leyef flUl to^ma^e itself felt ;vrhen- 
e^or there is» g^und fo» ^ susj^cion tHISb ai? 
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assaujt is being made on the Dutch ‘lai^;uage. 
But,^so long as there is ar*show made of keeping 
up the official language, the Transvaal Govera- 
menf persistently winks at the use of English 
whenever it beconies convenient*.to 'use it, in th^ 

r 

courts, in .official *advertisetAent§, or in any other 
manner. If the sentiment, that «han^ round this 
question were left undisturbed, practical "diSicukies 
would quickly disappear. , • 

The education question has been, of course, to 
a large extent a question of language. What 
language is to be the medium, of instruction.^ 

* C‘ 

Whenever language becomes, - or is allowed to 

• V * • 

become, a matter of sentiment, no surprise can 
‘be* felt if the sentiment is reflected in the regu- 
lations ‘respecting •dlucatiom< Transvaal burghers 

* * * m 

have been taught by c^rctimsffinees to regard their 
* language as^ intihiately minted up with ’the question 
of their independence. i$ not necessarily sb; 
nevertheless, the belief thntc it is so* is a belief 
, which has always been respected by, European 
friends of .national libeiKy. The*conduct of British 
Governments in South Africa has not,, unfqrtu- 
n^tely, furnisbec^ a very good* example ih respect 
of this Inatter. has been'alre^y stat^'during 
the annexatioA period in^b Trans, vaal the Dutch 
language was absolute|y ignbrbd^by officials, 
wbea*.*they w^ desirous of prosetmring a Dttt& 
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newspel|>er for sedition. In the Cape Cplony 
Ehitch is, and always ■has been, the prevailing 
language ; indeed, there is at t^is day more Dut^h 
spoken in the streets of Capetown^ t^an in ^ the 
i^streets of Bloemfontein, the (Free State capital. 
Yet*> in the Cape* Colony, evetf for ^ears 

after the establishment ^of tesponsiUe government, 
the • Dutch* language . was ^ so completely tabo^d 
that die teleg^ph. offices would only accept mes- 
sages in English, and it was not till the year 
1882, or thereabouts, that a Dutch member could 
use his own lai^uage «n the Cape Parliament. 
In* the face* of thes& facts it seems somewhat 

hypocdtical to censure tfie *rransvaal Government 
• * # * 
for showing -a .regard for t]?^ natioifal language 

of the country. Tha^ ’regard, howiey v,* is meithe* 

prohibitive nor exclusive.** It is evinced solely in 

the regulatidns apglying*^to the dJnferring of the 

Governlnent *capitatioy gc^nt oa schools in which 

other* *languaJges-^f eouj;se notably ^le ETnglislj 

langqage— ;are ^hiefly in use, *and iif these schdols 

the g^nt. can^ be ^cured if a certmn number of 

hours per weelc are devoted to* Dutch. * As a 

matter of* fact, the Xransvaal rfe^ul^tion^ in this 

respet$*are considerably more 'e|,scstic than those 

of djHt Frfee State jCov^mment^ -“And eightly,” 

• it wj^ be said, “betause* there is in the Transvaal 

4 hiiger perc^h^sge of the fo^'etgn elpmerft” '/yds. 
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rightly; and the Transvaal Government liaS recog* 
nised the fact. As soontts that Government can 
assured tlhat no^ designs are entertained against 
the independence of the Republic, no doubt the 
jealousy with which the national language is 
regarded yrill sonliewhat relax. 'Meantime, in -spite 

f I 

of the outcry hiised over this question, it cannot 
be said that educatioii is in stich a terribly ‘bad 
way in the Transvaal. According t 6 the Johannes- 
burg census taken in 1896 — a census 'whose figures 
do not seem to give satisfaction to those, in- 
cluding Mr. Bryce, who indulge jn what they call 
“ estimates ” of the Johannesburg* population — 
shoi^ed that while out of 13,391 European children 
under fifteen 6,992 were unable tcxread and write, 

I 

6,439 bf these «'^l€ged illit‘e>iites had hot attained 
their fourth birthday and? wete thus under ‘‘school 
age.” So that,' after all,,' the feal ilfiterates only 

* t if I ^ ^ 

numbered 553, or 4.1,.3,‘pfr cent, of tRe total 
number of ^children. 

The denial' of any power's of ,.self-govermhent 

C ^ I 

to the foreign population is another charge that 
has*bdett made against Mr. Kruger’s adminis^- 
tjon. Living dib ^litical franchi^ oirt of sight 
for a »nomdnt,*let us see 'how /ar this. Is true. 
As a matter* of fact Johannesburg, almost .ever 

9 ^ • • C ®-*‘ 

sincei^it was founded^ has'b6ep in the possession 
of eVraunicicdl Government undw othe name "of 
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the “Sknitary Committee,” the members of yrhich 
were elected by the householders for two ^ears, 
the chairman being elected by .the members. h(r. 
Hancock, who occupied the chair for^eireral yp 3 U^, 
^1^ a British subject and an *Englishman bom. 
The* Committee, fintil* it was sfipersedfd by the 
new municipsCl body, exercised all the functions of 
a Municipal council, .and .iir 1894 gathered in. a 
reventie of 32,000 raised by rates on the value 
— not the rental — of property.* There can be no 
doubt that the Sanitary Committee was a live 
body, and in 1894 and P895 it displayed its regard 
for the interests of the town by fightjng, not the 
Government, with strhich it has always^ been on 
the best, of ternK, but the Water Works Company* 
and the capi&lists aU the bacft*df,iti 

And what about flie* political fr&nchise ? The 
amount of nonsen^ tal^d^and written — purposely”' 
talked and written, for t»«cannot be supposed that 
the talkers and ^riters^«are as igpoi;ant as they 
profess to«be— ^n this subject by fee enemies of, 
the Sofith Africaia Republic is astonishjng. .The 

. ‘ This is one of the ii^^tatj^ in ifhich Mr.^Krager’s admini4 
tation gave the ifareign population the d^senra of what th&y 
wantedf vriiijp givii^. it under a namew to whjph the burgher 
pqiula^en would not object* fR*the same*way, it gave them a 
ndhAy glbng tl]jB line of the i^hies underdhu name of a “ tram.” 
If Mr. Kn^set's G^verjiment had b|«iwhat itis «}^ofteir re^»- 
aented to be, it vo«ld have acted in»exa^ly th% opposite . * 
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main^ factors in the question — vizy that the S<Mith 
Afri^n Republic is a forei^rn State, that hardly 
a^single alien has shown the least disposidbn .to 


abandon hh own nationality or to comply with the 
very reasonable regulatipns for** registration wifh^ 
the .officials of' his owd district — ^have "been 
absolutely ignored. On .the <rother hand, and 
in defiance of the rda|. facts of the case, it *has 
been fiercely argued that, as . the English' and 
Dutch populations have equal political rights in, 
the Cape Colony, therefore they ought to have 
equal political rights in the South African Re- 
public. AU those who use this argument must 


be perfectly aware that it i^^ absolutely worth- 
leaj ; they niust be '"perfectly aware that the ques- 


tion is "not eneo'of ‘hationality, but oT international 
law ; and it fs to b^ fearej^ that they use the 
■Worthless argun^ent wilfufly fa** the purpose of 


arousing in England a popular prejudice against die 
Transvaal Government. rThcre hre men of British 
birth — Messrs! Lov^ay ana Frank Watkins— 
sittii^ in ,the Transvaal Legislature,, no exception 
ever 'having been taken eiffief to their presen(;e^.^or 


tljeir action tketpih. They-sit* thei^ because the/ 


are legally ^qualifie^ through fesideilce and jiatumH' 
sation. *As i^^rds the* ^estipn generally, ia 
impossible to ^ go beh^d tHe *r^ply I3y Mf, 

Hbfntfyr, the leader*of*the Bond paarty in the Cape 
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CdlontjP, when, a^year or two prior to the Jaipeson 
raid, he was asked by a f^presentative of the fVest- 
mimier Gazette whether the fi|^nchise might soyn 
be conceded in the Transvaal. “ I^p^ibly,” ,Mr. 
^Hofmeyr replied, •“ with ^me ii^e years’ period for 
natimlisation, suclf as**France, Afnericau^and^other 
countries insist upon ; but i3iat naturalisation must 
be full. I must frankly say •that I cannot see w])y 
men expect to be made voting citizens in any 
country withbut transferring their full allegiance 
to it There must be no more trying to sit on 
two stools.” Tlys view* of the matter, which it is 
important to •remember was expressed at a time 
when ,the Bond party was supporting the Govern- 

4 * # * 

ment of. Mr. 'Rhodes, must apjl^eal to the common* 

sense of ‘ every one. ,*If there •Wefe* amcmg the 
• * ^ 
generality of the alied population in* the Transvaal 

a sincere wish to ^quir^ political ‘rights, evidence* 
of that*desire would he <ficuthcoramg in the applica- 
tion^ *for nadjraliSatioo. ^«Such applications, hoWf 
ever,, are fpw ai^ji fai* between,* mainly because *the . 
alien populatio.n enjpy so many practical advantages 
it is. not worth while to become natiiVafised.^ 
There is ilo profession or busihesS m whicR an alien 
ihay not^ freely embark ; there is •do kind of prac- 
tical dls^hlUty to which ‘hefte subject.* Why, then, 
should 'ftweignc^, *nfaiiy, if ^not* t£e^ niajori^, of 
wBiqfii conteniplate resettling at somh time 
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own country, trouble themselves with the*ptt>eesses 
of naturalisation? 

9 

" Jt may, however^ be argued that the process 
o^ •gaining^ political rights has been made so 
difficult that thefer is little encouragement to 

* 4 

^ seek ^naturgjisaticfii. No ddubt? during the«*last 
five or six y fears the Volksr^d *has imposed 
fr^sh conditions, some^ of them of a stringent 
character, upon the acquiring of political ‘privi- 
leges, by aliens. But what is the > cause of this 
policy? In 1890, when the Second Volksraad 
was established, it was Mr. K Eger’s idea that 
it would serve as an education in both direc- 
tionS^ — ^that it would accustom the old burghers 
'to ‘regard \ritfcout 'sgspicion the spectacle of the 
newly arrived ^poptiation talking part in the legis- 
lation of the country, arfd wdlild accustom the new 
‘^pulation to place mor^ conf dence‘ in the old 

‘ 4 » < c 

burghers. The concessions then made wfere not 
tp be knal. ^ They were ^e ^egidningfs of a inform 
of a kind whidh in nb country'^has aver t^en c^tried 
out save by gradual stages. Atiilthe time they were 
granted « these concessions gave c satisfactio n^ 
nearly eVery one ih the cousjtrjr. Haudly; howevei^ 
had they been gt^nted when the Transvaal C^verif- 
ment became* ediye to Ithe'faot that the RepuUic 
had, in Mr. Rhodes, an enemy whose detmufinadon 
^det^hode inpueneb, both in South ^Africa anip'’in 
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Great *Bntain, rendered it necessary that the Re- 
public should adopt a ftolicy of the most watchful 
d^ence. Having a knowledge^ of what Mr. R^iodes 
had accomplished in Kimberley — ^hq^l through* a 
^heme of mine-amalgama&on^ he had extinguished 
political liberty ^d *Kduced the majprity of the 
voters to thd IcvqI of mere slaves* of De Beers — 

the* Transvaal Governments became alive to the 

*. . . • • * 

possibility of the same policy prevailing in Johan- 
nesburg. To the individual alien, left free to act 
on his own convictions, there could be no objection. 
But it'was only^too plain that, by the adoption of 
a ^licy of mine-amalgamation — a policy which has 
already gone as far«in /ohahnesbuig as it had 'gone 
in Kimberley t®fore the fina^ tT'iumph *of De Beer$ 
— a giadt and autqpratic would be 

brought into existence «uirfder which, by means of 
industrial arid conjpiercfel pressure, every voter iff 
Johannesburg would ^be^jnade .use of to advance 
the ^ews an(l th^ int^est;^ of the controllers of th^t 
machinery^ Tl^p sjlirk that*mighf be expeited^ 
to prevail was ve^ well indicated at the time of 
tbj^ Jameson raid, when miners in the em^l^y of 
the more* powerful .cooipanies, Vien» whd had iio 
<]uarrQl*pf any 4cind with the T/ansvaal Govern- 
ment, were ordered to fo^e'up arms against it, with 
the aitemative^ of* dismis%l and forfeiture of 
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It against this possibility, or rather probability, 
' that the Transvaal Government and Volksraad felt 
■ themselves compelled to protect the Republic. 
The, restriqtiye conditions imposed on the acqui- 
sition of the franchise f>y foreigners constituted a 
species of wire entanglement' outside the fortiiica- 
tions. In this Vlray the^whole qgestioti of the fran- 
chise has been held in abeyance, the orderly and 
well-disposed many suffering, as they still suffer, 
for the acts of the disorderly, grasping^ and aggres- 
sive few. Whenever those few are rendered harm- 
less, whenever it is clearly f understood that neither 
' the Government nor the people of Great Britain 
will give support or countenance to those who, by 
means of wholesale ’^ceit and bribery, defied the 
reputation of country with the stain of an in- 
ternational criAie, then the- necessity for a strictly 
“defensive policy "bn the p§Vt of jthe South African 
Republic will disappear, * cftid, the obstacles® in the 
way oi' the ^lien’s path to.fMUticed'infliihnce will one 
^by one be rembved. 

NoirE.-^]^o reference has been made in tl^e abov^ chapter Jo 
ihe petifionUrom Johannesburg, salid to contain 38,oc;|0 signafures^ 
presented to the Volksraad in 1895. That potion, however, was 
pot genuine. It w&s just as mudh a piece of b^N.as dto 
pretende(]^.pc«sM9iop oir a5,odc^‘rifies when realljr there woe not 
much more than 2,906^ That a large number of toe 
appended to it were bogus ^jgnatures (ai^be,very1eadily^toeied 
fabt toaf whiled to^y professed to pumber 3^00^ toe 
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oensiHftKl&n in Johannesbuig in the following year showed that 
there were then bnly som& a 6 ,ooo adult European Inales ii^ 
Jduamesburg, o/all tMtumcuities. If such a petition been, 
presented to the House Commons, its promoters would 
(Hobably have been brought to the bar of the House for a severe 
, reprimand. 



CftAPTER'" Xl‘ 
« 


KRUGER the rXiD 

In considering and discussing the Jameson raid 
there are two preliminary questions with regard to 
which it is desirable to have some ,sort of answer. 
These are — ' , • . * 

I. Was Mr. Rhodes a party <to the raid, ;is it 
tctokf place 

«. What dbjeft*^was the raid to serve? 

With regard Ho the firist.of these questions, it 
is* plain that no statement m^fde by, Mr. Rhodes can 
be accorded any value, bepaus^ what Mr. Rh^es 
absolutely denied at one tiipe he freely Admitted at 
another. Early *in 18^6 he emjtower^d M/. Clu^- 
berlain to declare that hec(Mr. RhpdesJ^.was entirely 

^ ft C 

clear ih respect both of the raid itself and of the 
arrangements that tendered «4t possible, hi 1897, 
when before die * ^outh African Gommittqp as a 
witness, he adTmitted to the* Ml <almost everyth!^ 
which he had em^wered Mn'Chamliprlatn to deny. 
Im botV caSes ^e dc&iiaj and the admission were 
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delibA^fe, and the want of agreement between 
them is fatal to the acceptance of Mr. Rhodes as* 
a witness on his own behalf. 

A conclusion has to be arrived aj ^om the .aon- 
‘sideration of.^sicts. Here, are* two or three which 
* sCtnd apart frofh tfhe admissions njade. by Mi^ 
Rhodes befbre the Sputh* Africatf Committee : — * 
n. Mr. "Rhodes was in possession beforehand of 
the "bogus letter of invitation to Dr. Jamescfti to 
come fo the assistance of Johannesburg. 

2. Mr. Rhodes not only declined to do anything 
to stop Dr. Japieson «when the news of his start 
reached Capetown, but did his best, by promoting 
delays, to support Jiim. 

Both these /acts are quite inconsistent witl> the 

idea that Dr? Jameson start6d»wi*hput TMr> Rhodes’s 

• * ••• ^ •• 

orders and against hie*Vish. Here is something 

more : — 

When, on first hgartag of Dr. Jameson’s inroad, 
the’Transi^hal fexeouti^e appealed for support, to 
th*^ Free, Statg, the* Acting President of that ^tate 

— Mr.* Blign^ut-^eplied that he had already heard 

• • • 

hjom ipliable source^that the Mounted Faice of 
the ChaCrtere d Co rgpany were'ineaely rfeturnin^'to 
‘Maah^aland by “a* short cut^ through the Trans- 
vaal”. Tlie same.stAry* was tqld aboutMhe same 
time^to a%igh in Capetown, ^ w^l as to 

a .respected inhabitant of • PletoriSt thS }itform£l|ht 
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in this last-named case being a burgher ^ the 
'Transvaal well known in Sechuanaland and Ma- 

' f c * 

^ho^aland.1 

W^t wa^ )vhat could have been, the dbject of 

f m 

circulating this explanation simultaneously in thred^ 

places ,seve/«iil hu/idreds of' mil^s apart? ‘The 

bbject was clearly to give Pr. Jame^n time — to 

crejite such uncertainty in the miftds of the Trails- 
• ♦ 

vaal' Executive that delay would arise in taking 
• steps to stop the invading force. Everything 
depended on Dr. Jameson getting into Johannes- 
burg without opposition, bnd tlyas forcing the 
bands of the agitators there whose vaccillation was 
seriou&ly disturbing Mr. Rhodes’s- plans. Js it 
’cfe(hble that 'tfiis plausible explanation of Dr. 
Jameson’'^ movetdenfe, so ceikulated \o assist his 
enterprise, would have^ thiss *foimd its way. into 

f * if 

tllree places at oAce unles^'i^ had been suggested 
or sanctioned by the real •Organiser and dilator 
of (the campaign against '^ransvasd independence? 

• * * * C' • 

Those who fairly place thc^e factt side by side 
with Mr. Rhodes’s selfcsontradisdon^. will ^nd it 
very difficult to resist the conviction thaitt jf 
Jameson hpsete khodes’so ap pl^ -cart,' it was* 
upset by Mr. 'Rhodes’s own Instructions.^ » • * 

* e c t ^ 

‘ The auf^ority for*t^e statenaent^ rej^urding the ciiculati^ ot 
this story is Dr. JorisseA, who was* at the time uT'ConstaBt.cdn- 
-sult^tion'^^witl^ fire Tjansvagl Executive. iDr.^oiissen diodes to 
itdn h&*‘'‘Ttansvaalsche RerfiineTingen.” ” ^ * 
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Tk«n Vhat was the object of the raid ? In *the 
first place,, it is evident that if it had bedn sue-, 
cessfiil — ^if, that is to say, Dr. Jamesbn had drrive^' 
in Johaanesbui^ without resistance ^or molest^Qon 
‘•—his action .would have *forcad the ^ands of the 

• a • 

“"Tefiormers” on»the. one hand^ and would have* 

* • • 

most seriously wea^enec} the position of the 

Tmnsvaai'Government on .the other. Rifles havb 

not 'the power of settling all questiofts in* (this 
world; neVlertheless, there ejm be no doubt that 
the resistance so promptly and effectually opposed 
to Dt’. Jameson’s advance gave the Transvaal 
Government a tremendous mordl and diplomatic 
advantage. In the abseribe of resistance, or. if the 
resistance ha4 been ‘less ^prompt erfd effectual,* 
British intervention, .A^ith the approv^l*of he whple 
civili,sed world, wohlcL Jiave been* inevitable. In 
this respect, Conimandant Cronj4 and the burghqrs 
actiit^ unddir his order&^ved the Republic. 

And if daere*had been such iptervention, wEat 
would have r^ultedi* An answer* to this question 
can be obtained J3y payijjg attention to* what ' M’r. , 
^hamb^rlain .was anxious to ‘carry* ^roqgh, in 
spite of the fact of iDr. •Jameson’s prompt and 
* total * defeat • I'hat Mr. Chamberlain Jias been 

* # * 9 

ac^hg diroughout .on* the* inspimyop Rhodes 

it^seems difficult* to dbubt Whatever the secret 
V^ations b^tAiJeen them may ^ave^bedhy oi^ay Jjer 
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there are obvious relations which cannot* btf over- 
' looketj. When, therefore, liMr. Chamberlain wrote 
Jiis despatch bf the 6th of Februaiy, 1896,* sug- 
geiSting the erection of Johannesburg ,<And the 
surrounding district \pt 6 a separate self-governing* 
'State, owning a *sort of q^iasi-bllegiance to- -the^ 
•Govefrnment at ' Pretor?i^, he^ W^s acting on the 
suggestion of Mr. Rhodes. That Mr. Rhodes 
was- 'consulted as to the terms of this despatch it 
seems impossible not to believe, more^ especially 
as the despatch was dated on the very day of his 
interview with Mr. Chambeslain. If such a change 
.were brought into effect, Mt Rhodesr would soon 
have -occupieH in respect of* Johannesburg exactly 
the. same position Whjch he has, since the great 
difiniond*tnirte.,anjalgamation,‘ occupied* in respect of 

fj o 

Kimberley. ' At De Beers, diamond-mining .com- 

« t f 

p/iny swallowed oip all the other amalgamated 
groups, so the Congolidat^ Goldfield# • in Johan- 
nesburg* would have swallowed ‘bp ^e amalga- 
mated groups of goldvmines.* Self-jgovernment^for 
tte Rand'woul^ have hgen est^ished, no •doubt, 
but iu woijjld have been self-government, on tl» 
prmciples which are in'* force a^ Kimberley, where 
the great majority of the votersTSve to chpose ' 
between obeying ihe ord^sS of Pe Beers or being 
summarily dismissed from their •employment, wSile 
^hopk^^ers * and othet? who striv 4 J;o presety^ 
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tbeir ^pcflidcal independence find that . their lousi- 
ness dwindles away. Under such conditions self* 
government *in Johannesburg would be for thjp 
benefit the few millionaires, and ^ntirely agsftlnst 

*the interest of jihe great* mjijerity of the popula- 

• * 

tJiJiif who, as a Matter of fact, Jive in deadly feat 
of being in* somp a^jch ^ray as • this taketf from , 
under th^ Government o£ Mr. TCruger and tKe 

• _ e 

Volksraad and placed under the he^l 01 ‘Mr. 
Rhodes an3 his fellow-milliojjaires. Mr. Rhodes^ 
would then possess absolute control both of the 
diamond-mining and .gold -mining industries of 
§outh Africa — a ^rize well worth* winning even at 
the cost of a, quarter* of a million* paid away in 
promoting an appearance qf •revohittofi. , • * 
To those who are, at all acqqaipte;jl*wilb the con- 
ditions of existence* at •Kimberley*it ii^ould be um 
necessary to say gll this. It is because so very fiw 
peo^fo in ^!ngland,aiiq^acquqTnted with the con- 
ditions of axistflnce ,at Kimberley that in •Englsmd 
Mj. Rho,des i^ so fitlle understood*, and is credited 
with •Imperial dqd progjfpssive sentiments which,. 
Aough. their, assumption is useful enough: in the 
game which he glays, are totally foreign to his 
* natyire^ It i^.to keep the pubjic mind away from 
the real truth that,all*s(5rfs of theories ani^ explana- 
dtms of the Jameson *raid hafe been published in 
htagazines,^ the theories ,all» diffenng • frqjj ^eaclT 
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other, and all, when critically examined,* seen to 
*be equally incredible. This proposal for indepen- 
dent ^If-govemment in the Johannesburg district, 
which Mr. Chamberlain suggested after ihe raid, 
was what the raid itself, 'if successful,. was intended' 
to, lead up to. It was no dread of<German inttigc^,** 
no regard for Imperial (nter^ts, no sympathy with 
oppressed uitlanders, that prompted Mr. Rhodes 
to action. ' These were merely cards -in the game. 

, If the views of the general mass of the Jdhannesburg 
population could be known it would be found that 
they. dread Mr. Rhodes far«.more than they*dread 
.Mr. Kruger and his Volksraad.< Care is takeA, 
however, that*' their views* sKa‘11 ngt be known. , Mr. 
RhQdes and *hi& coAnillionaires ovin* most of the 
newspapers hi, Sqvtjie Africa ;* |hey cast make their 

6wn suggestions to telegraphic agencies ; they ^e 

• • • 

Wfealthy enough t© fly from^South^Africd to Europe 

whenever they ple^e, 'an^ to come ‘into ‘social 

contact 'with public men in the United Kingdom. 

• • • • ^ ^ 

All having the»same * interest-^ viz. the unlimited 

control of* wealdi for thgir own ^benefit — they all 

naturaUy*b^c& eacH other up, even Mr. Beit himself 

not failing, <wheq occasion ofi^rs,.to expatiate on the < 

virtues o£ Mr. Rhodes. 

Knowing ‘something, thdh,*oC t^e otject of |il» 
l^d and of the Aesfionsibilit^for'the raid, we«may 
Isro on.»K> trace* nts Idstorv as seen from Pretocieg 
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Thert^can be no question that the proceedings* of 

Transvaal National Unit>n in Johannesburg during . 
the mcmth of December, 1895, caused some afixietj^ 
in official circles in the Transvaal capital. Ney^r- 
theless, Mr. Kniger did nbt /csrego his usual tour 
Th?bugh the Reptlibli(!>in this instance visiting the^ 
south-eastern* dis^riclg toifrards the bordefs ofr 
SwSizieland, returning to Pretoria shortly before 
Christmas. That he was perfectly alive to 'the 
object and ’aim of the agnation going on in 
Johannesburg was indicated by the answer he 
gave to an anxipus and inquiring burgher — that it 
was necessaiiy to waiutill the tortoise put its head, 
out oC its shell, ;vh«n t&e h*ead could be chopped off. 

• s 

Not eyen Mr# Kruger, hq^ver, antfcipated, the ' 

exact manner in vhich the .crjsi% *Wosild arise. 

* • * • • * 

Official attention •w^ gather fixed* on Ihe meeting 

of the National ypion,*^which heSd been postponed 

till the 6th* of Janqaryt, 1896^* The* news of the 

invs&ion cai^e 6n the Transvaal Executive with 
• # ® • • • 

drapiatic.suddgpness.* On the 31st of December, 

1895, I a small 'qumber ^f leading residents m 

Pre];qcia^aited on Mr. Kruger *and Executive 

• Council/ to urge ihe ^Go>ferifhiei^ to* take pre- 

• ^ ^ ^ * 

* cautions and to seriously consider reform, adding 

• •• •* •• 
in tibeir opinion,* the Johannesburg grievances 

“wefe nof mepel^ ficfifious.” In'the midst^of this 

interview Qeneral Joubertpaite in*hurnedlj^^tseting* 
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that he had telegrams to the effect th^t ^British 
troop^ had crossed the boifder at Malmani, on the 
^Bechdanaland' frontier. Incredible ‘as the ^news 
se^Qied, it was soon confirmed. By that time 
Jameson’s expedition ^wsJs well on^its way towards' 
Johannesburg, and there v/als oiily time to»is8ue 

«L 1 •' 

the most hurried ordeils for ^he assembling of a 
force to resist his advance, neither Mr. TCrugermor 
his /colledg^es, fortunately for themselves, being 
deceived by the story sent from Bloemfontein to the 
effect that the Chartered Company’s police were 
merely making a short cut back to Mashohaland 

* I 

over Transvaal Soil. Fears jvere entertained that, 
besides the "Advance into ‘ the .Republic frop the 
Mresj, an attack* mighty be niade on, Pretoria from 
tlt,e north — ^B^rs«wh’ch were ^ shown by means of 
certain documents captuted ^atfr to be by no 
means altogether devoid ^»f foundation. It was 
for this reason that it was. at first ddte'rmifled to 
retain the artillery, with which the I^public*was 
by no means' too well supp^idd, aj, Pretoria, ^d 
to rely din the rifles ^f the ^burghers to stop 
James^n’vS Advance. , , 

‘•How ‘short tl\e time for'pref^ation was may be* 
gathered, from the movements ^ .Tlie forje .that* 
went to the'ffont.from Pofcbefstroom. The news 

i * • ^ 

of the invasion ^ea6hed Polchefstroom, "which lies 
* * • \ * 
some fighty miles sou^i-vest of Johanhe$burg, atxyft 
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the sftifte time that it reached Pretoria — that is, on 

• • 

the morning of Tuesday, {he 3 ist of December, 1 895. 

* • • • 

Qn the evening of that day e\ghty-seven men ^ft 
Potchefstroom under the command* of the ^id- 
cbmet, the commandant ^f ttlfe district, Mr. P. 
Cionje, being already*at the potnt chp^en for the 
interception bf the Vjvadmg force. The orddrs 
givfin to this detachment were that they shouldJ<jin 
Comlnandant Cronje’s force. That, however, was 
found to be impossible. The position taken up by 
the burgher levies was at a point on the road from 
the western frontier, a little to the west of Krugers- 

dorp. On the sobth ‘side of the road were the 

• • • • 

Krugorsdorp men, 'under the command of Com- 

mandant Pc(tgi«er, while om, the north side waS 

another hod)^ under •Commantiadfr.MalaAt Com* 

mandant Cronje &nd hfs force wdre also on the 
• * • 
north side of the •toad, *,but somewhat further t& 

the tyest; so that the**Potchefstroom contingeii^ 

in ortier to jpin \ 5 roBj^ ,would have Jbeen obliged 

to cross the road> get 'round ^alan*s position,* and 

then gbne westward, bending to the left, to reach 

Qr>i ^p- .^s^the enem^, hqjurever, were%lfe£^y ip 

^Isight, thdre vgs not tiifle to carry out <his moyp- 

ment, f})e Potchefstrobm men beui|^ ordered to jopi 

Pot^eter’s force on*tK^ i^uth si^tf of theVoad, the 

whole* force* th(^ prSse'nt numbering ^not moi;e than. 

four hundred* 
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The action began — ^reports seem positlvfi Ufaout 
' this — with the opening of ^n artillery fire from Dr. 

« e f • 

'Jzyneson’s side on, the burgher positions. °Firat 

i 

^taifin’s positk>n was bombarded. Then Pbtgieter’s 
men came in foi' a /share of* attention; Thf^ 

«> c ^ 

cannotiadiqg went on till a^ut*'four o’clock, and 
‘produced no darhage, as the Jj'urghers,*' in obedience 
to. orders, lay quiet under the shelter of the rbcks 
and hillocks without returning a shot. It ttas a 
different thing, however, when the artillery fire 
ceased and the attacking force advanced in skir- 
mishing order. Then, at* a range of about five 
' hundred yards, Malan’s bur^fherS opened fire, their 
exaifiple being at once followed* by, Potgieten’s men 
from the south sid,ek of the road. ' The attack 
was chdckedt Jdtedson’s troopers retreating with 
some men wodnded and’ the ^ loss of a good- many 
Worses. Then the Maxinvf yrer^ brought into play, 
also without much, if a^iy, effect. The invading 
fprce next attempted to, rbund/to the 'north 
of file burgher position. Tiie attempt, however, 
was effectually defeatei^ by Comm^dant * Cronje. 
Then tfame a somewhat critical momejgt 
^under ifras bropglit Forward giito such a j^sition on 
the south side 6( the road as to*& abl&*tQ rakb 

• ft , 

the posidon held by Malan’s* men, who were on tl» 
north, side, and it w^ thdn *^at, several \>f the 
J^urghd'iis’* hordes wdre* killed, while ft native nrlio 
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was*ht>l<{ii^ them had his leg. taken -off. To check 
this new attack, some 'twenty of Potgieter's merr 
were orderecf to a position a little* higher up^the 
< hill ovet^king the road, from wheqpe, by a steady 


fire, they were able to sile^ceithe g^n. 

^ It* was pretty? evident that the iqvading force 
were not destiqedxto info Johannesburg* 

thfough Krugersdorp. That conviction seemed 

* • * * 

also to be present to the minds of its commanders ; 
for, after ‘a brief consultation among themselves,; 
the force suddenly formed up and began to move 
away* to the southward. Commandant Cronje 
immediately* prepared to follow the invaders* 


Takijig his oyrn •men and some ot Malan’s, he 
moved a.wa.y ^southward iji ^ a dir^cfion parallel^ 
to that taken by die enemy,, hj^vin|r Sotgietor’s 
and the remaining (rartidh of Malan’s men to hold 
the position to ^d^e^^est of ^irugersdorp. The 
nig^t* camd on thipk*^na di^zzly ; the men left 
to ^old the pesitjpn ^ near Kmgersdoi^ made 
themselves as.eomfottable ad they t:ould with their 

• U I 

waterproofs Crpnje aqd his detachment kept ■> 
watch, upot^the moving and wearied column, of the 
invaders. During^ the ni^ht * Crenje’sr son, Who 
had^ been baldly woanded, was, taken back to the 
Kfttge^^orp hospitad ay his father. Xhis was a 
ktep*perlu^ iporematural than pnident, fo^ during 
Cfonje's absence some ipistake *6a(l 'bef^ Com* 
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mitted, which nearly resulted in put{in|r* thi 
♦ ^ 

^ Invaders in a fair way to getting round the flank o 
the^ defenders’ position. Cronje, however, whos* 
reai •military ^#nius decided the result of ikoth thi 
engagements, immediately changed • his tactics 
t)rderirjg Ppjgietef’s and Malan’s* men at once t< 
' move' southward' upon • Doo^ikpp, With the re 

' e « w 

mainder of his force he followed up JamesOn’: 
men| kept them on the move during the night, "anc 
. by morning, having* got round their -rear, hac 
taken up a position to the south of them. 

The critical moment of the confect had arrived 
The invading force, dispirited and wearied, failing 
to receive from Johannesburg the .assistance, and 
c6-operation which fhey believed had* been pro- 
mised, seKously„.Weafeened bys, their losses of the 
previous day, afid hampered through the loss oi 
hdrses, saw before them ^‘thei^, final chance ol 
fuHilling the mission which* had been Imposed on 
them, as they thought, by die “bogus letter* of 
invitation from 'the Reform Committee. , On ;&e 
other hand, the burgher dbrce had been continually 

t I , 

receiving' roinforcementg. through the nigbtj^^until 
there were no^ Idss ' than two thousand men 
in the immediate 'iiieighbourhood, of whom. "how* 

^ . t I '* f c 

ever, not o^nore** than five* hundred took part . in 
the final action. ]6ut, aparf from ^thi^ Cronje’d 
taCtresdi^d'had the ehTect of leadings t^e invac^Of 
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c<riCiiftn*into a^reg^lar trap, oyt of which they could 
only hope to escape bf storming a position which 
.afforded admirable cover for, the Transvaal sl^rp- 
shootei». It was in this final action that Janjeson’s 
•men charged.** They ‘fcwnSed up, the bugle 
'sounded, and dway*they went*up th^, hil^as hard 
as they cotild. .Thpy ^re within four hundred 
ydrds of the •burgher^’ • position — within ^ tjiree 
hundred yards — two hundred yards. Now * only 
one hundred yards separated 4hem from the summitT 
of the slope. Then from in front and on each side 
the fire of the defenders broke forth. Some 

thirty men* were seen to fall. Nevertheless, in 

• • • • 

spitft of this i^ulse, they retired, formed again, and 

again.came fo^vard. It wa§*in vaiii. * The secohef 

charge 'was %s completely re^^bd as the first, and 

■ the . whole invading fiJrce drew Ijff to the farm, 

owned, by one Brinks Ip the rear of their position., 
• • ^ ^ ® * 

Thed a new factos eapie upon the scene. The 

expectation of**an*attpck upot) ^ Pretoria ha^;ing 

prpved j:o unfounded, the aAillery had been 

hurried up to *teke part in the action. A i 2 -* 

po^ pder^ a nd* a Maxjm ^^jpened fire Uli*the fa];m. 

A fairft flutter of Vhitfe Isecame Visible, 'too 

indisupet at fimt to be readUy recognised a% a 

st^^nal of surrender Mn*a few tpoments Ikher white 

*flagd wei% djspjpyed.* Firing ce^ed uppn both 

skies. A j rapid interchan^ of,conim.urticaliI|)nS, 
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followed, and in a bdef space, sumundra*dnd 
yarded by a strong burgher force,- Dr. J»neson, 
hie officers, and his ,nien were prisoners in the . 
hand»of the Xransvaal Government. 

t € 

Meantime the statb .of^affiairs in< Johannesourg 
represented a, mixt&re of domestic tragedy and” 
feVcTiutionary farce. There werje'but feW* among the 

' fc t 

revolutionists, apparently; who ga^e a thought to 

, * r * 

the misery and danger they were bringing upon die 
families of orderly andoquiet residents. There was 
not a man of them, on the other hand, who had the 
smallest intention of risking his own |ife in a conflict 
with the Transvaal burghers. 'Th6 whole business 
of revolution was merely a farcical performance for 
benefit of a ''British gallery. The bbject was 
not<-to creafe, Buft tcf represent, a- state of revolutibn. 
It was laid down'ks a condidon from the first that 

' ' o 

as ‘^on as any che.nce or s|§i^ of, a conflict arose, 
the High Commissioner — referred to in the revolu- 
tionists’ telegrams as “ Ch^rman ws^& to hittry 
up froA Capetowh and Intervene*^ to prevent bloqjd- 
shed. For remuneration «at the rate of fifteen to 
twenty shHlit’.gs a day an.^ number of m^en^cp\]]d,^be, 
found willing to cmaThh hbobt Mi^ith rifles aftd play 
the rAfe of membefSi of a revohitionai^ arniy,'* . It 

> Quite latdy, in a''len^ from tRe paify News o>rreqK>n^nit 
in Johannesburg, a chuacteristic stofjehaa been told. A auntt' 
usK a^ed' jrhy. he ^ag mar^hhig about with a*' rifle. " D— d % 
>1 ki?bw,”^b replied ; c*‘bnt Tam^pSid a pound a Raf'to do it 1”** 
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was ^ulte a different matter for the women and 
children who hurried out of the country to escape 
from the impending conflict. The miseries apd 
perils endured by these unfortunate victima of 
*the conspiratofs of the^ Jland Cfub are inde- 

*lScribable. Hdhies*«abandoned ; lives sacrificed; 

• • • 

children lost ; constitutions undermined through 
exposure an<f worry — these were the favours to 
which the -luxurious promoters of a buriesque 
revolution ‘treated the women and children whonl 
they theatrically professed to protect Pity was 

after^rds showered ^pon the reformers for the 

^ * 

conditions of their imprisonmenf at Pretoria. It 
may, possibly^ have occurred to some of them 
that the inconveniences t^e^ suffered represented 
only the proper penalty for <1}9 jniisCrie^ they bad 
’ inflicted on'the wotnenabd children — British womdn 
and children for jhe most part — 9f Johauinesburg^ 
The Johannesburg., ,Reforpers being in this 
^eatrical state* of ^ind, the news of Jameson’s 
approach struck therj^ 'with aP sense 'of consternation. 
If the cable coul^ have bad a faint justification Ion 
^coiweyi n^ tq England news tnn^ thdte was 
fighting* in the streets of Johannesburg, or if twd or 
thi^*yalian^^ash-bucklers could have come in con- 
fUfit w:kh a Trai^>{a^ ^Hceman^aatf prV<}hed him 
*to use his*revolverf it*Arould halve *been well^enough. 
single i^tbi-^ot could.liaetre easily* beep^m&gnt- 
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fied, through the c^blcj, into a reign of terror.* ‘As 
it happened, however, the fTransvaal Government 
had ^withdrawn *the police, with the express object 
of avoiding an]^ incident of this kind. Jameson’s 
advance seemed like* t|;)e rgrim intrusion of tragedy 
in'to the^ realm of 4arce. It*hiight mean actual 
bkicdshed; it mi^ht me^ the' rjsking of necks. 
Hence, on the morning* of Tuesday, the 31st t>l 
December, * 1895, while the Transvaal burghers 
^ere hastening from* their homes to*r.epel the 
invader, the Reform Committee, the organisers of 
the sham revolution, made baste tp publish *what 
one of their sym‘pathisers has called «*‘a solemn 
declaration.” Yhe Secretary of. the Commb:tee, 
Acting “ by ofdfer," stafec} for the infoemation of the 
public, witlf r^5ar4*tp«the report that a' large force 
had crossed the •border irito 't'ransvaal territory, 
that this had taken place ** ]4ithop( the knowledge 
of the Committee,” v^ile JohanneAiirg €!h(r, 

speaking bn their behalf, disavo\)fed''*anyHcnowledge 

* •« *••• * •• 
of or sj^mpathy WHth thd entry ^nto thp Republic of 

an armed force from the<^echuapkland side,” and 
* • • * * 
denied having been “ in |ny way privy, to the st^” 

It rfiay seem* to r^quitt a*littl« ingenuity to reconcile 

this statement with, the letter* acTdres^ed to* Dr. 

Jameson, but no doubt ingenuity can be found equal 

tq the ta^k. The truth seem^ to be t^t die whme 

^r wks«!i^i%ited*^th deception. jRlr..Rj^odes wq^ 
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deceiving his colleagues; the Imperial Secretary 
was deceiving the Higb Commissioner ; the*Reform 
Oranmittee were deceiving their aclherents*as^well 
as seeking to deceive the Pretorj^ Govertument. 
*The whole bus^iess, in shorty breathed of the morals 
‘of the “ Kaffii* CiAius ” in the Stock E^xchan^e, 
where ingehuity.iit ^drawing up*a prospectiis fufls 

a*race with tlie'law of frauds. 

• • • * 

iResponsible officials, both in Capetownr and 
Pretoria, -Were meanwhile considering how best 
quench the flames which had been kindled. The 
High* Commissioner,* Lord Rosmead, had been 
placed in •an almost intolerable position. His 
trus^d assistant, the Imperial Secretary, had know- 
ingly deceived* him ; his P/etnierVeffused all ^stst^ 
ance ill choking the mischief, wj^iolf hdid been* set 
afoQt. Had it not*beerf for the assistance render^ 
by Mr. Hofmejy; — as&jstance strongly resented' by 
Mr. 'Rhodhs — Lor^ ^smea^, there seems little 
dot&t, woi:Kd have Ijeen completeljr paralySed. ^His 
proclam§ition.gind hi| orders havii^ been ccftitemp- 
tuously disobey^^ by Jameson, and Jameson’s 
force ,hayi^ been condj^cted onward# to 4ts fate, 
there was one thin^ yet that tHb High Gommissidner 
coidd^do. ^Liowing the resp^ in whkh he^was 
h^ by Mr. Kruger, and relyJi^*on*tlle authority 
'attadiingf to his pasicibn, he cduld offer to go up fo 
*]gretoria endeavour ^o ^ntei^rene In 'cnifie 
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of peace and in the interest of those whose Illegal 
adventure, as Lord Rosmea^knew before he started, 
had^ placed thefr lives, in jeopardy. There are ’two 
points, to be bprne in mind with regard 4o Lord 
Rosmead’s intervenfiop. « -In the ‘^rst place, hitf 
intervention ,vas n< 5 t sought f6r by the Transrvaar 
Oof erhment. In the kext ^ f>la,ce, ft was not 
offered in response to • any invitations from the 
JohaAnesburg Reform Committee. 'There wtre 
^uch invitations, no deubt, but Lord Rdsmead was 
in no practical way influenced by them. His inter- 
vention was offered from a sonse of Jiis own respon- 
sibility as the highest representative of the British 
Government in South Africa and from a sincere 
Artd humane d&sire to*^,avert bloodshed.' Hi§ offer 

t 0 

of intervention had'beCn made and accepted before 
* « * 
Jamesons surretider. When the news of -that* 

surrender came, when it wag* geeij# that the lives of 

Jameson, of his officers and, nf his men, were dt the 

mercy of the Transvaal Govetnmfctit, ^d wh^ it 
•• ^ 
was sden, too, thht the futile ali^empt ^t insjiirrectjon 

■in Johannesburg had plaKVsd the .residents of that 

town iiTa*nft)st critical posit ion, then tb^^icalt^ity, 

for'^Lord Rosm^^V pit»en!be ip Pretoria 'became 

obviously; strongeTv The offer was maui^,* was 

accepted iA a oopdial and*fribndly spirit, and^on 

Thursday, the anS of January,* 185^,6, (.ord* RostheacT 

staftedr* 
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Tfce* Johannest>urg Reformers were stewlftg in 
their own jufce, endea^rouring on the one •hand (o 
pr<%vent the*men whom they Had armed fi^m conf- 
mitting^any folly in the shape of acts of yioftnce, 
, and endeavouring on th^ other hand to bluKf, with 
the; assistance* of* thh *l^gl^ Commissioner, the 
Pretoria Government. •That Government ^hjl,e 
the High'Cdmipissfoner was approaching Pretotia, 
endeavouring to arrive at a decision witlf regard 
to the* way of dealing with^ Dr. Jameson and hip 
men. Mr. Kruger had made up his own mind on 
the Subject, and his Resolve to hand the prisoners 
*over to thf British ^Governmentr was approved by 
those whom he h^d taken into *his confidence. 
According fo JDr. Jofissen,' the decision was arriygd 
at oii SatiQ'day, the *4th of* Jaiviary,*about the time 
<he High*ConyniSsipper arrive^ from Capetowh. 
It was considered* desirable, hbwever, to keep^this 

decision* secret fbr*a*tiriie, for two reasons — first; 

• •• • 

b€;^use tbe GQvernment did not want to seAn to 
buy off Johannesbui^*; next, beCsdse the burghers 
generally h^^ to 1:4 consulted. "The first interview 
between the High Commissioner, who^was seriously 
suffenn^*55i healrii, •vt^Tfhe. Transvaal 'Executive 
took place^dn Mopday, the 6tlf of Janiury. *Lord 
Rosmesid, white wsg-m^/ expiring* hi^ disapproval 
ofjdie mid, ws(S,d^rous' of •bringing forward the 
'^Ctansvaalscbe lierinneifng&y 
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questfon of reforms. Herel however, he was 6t<^ped 
Mr. • Kruger, who * declared that* nothing else 
' Could then be discussed beyond the measures to. be 
' t£^e4i to prevent further bloodshed. Johannesbuig, 
said Mr. Knlger, mpst |urrender ^ its arms. The, 
following little conyereatioft if recorded by Dr.* 
^qrissen, ‘who* was, present* : — 

The High Commissioner: *“Yes;*bift on what 
.conditions?*” 

, Mr. Kruger : “ Unconditionally.” 

The High Commissioner : “ Then I am afraid 
they will refuse to surrender them.” 

^Mr. Kruger : Then I shall go .and fptch them.”* 
Lord Rosmead did his best 'tO induce Mr. Kruger 
tp .adopt some .Other riew, btit faile^. • .Johannes- 
burg, said ^r, Kruger,' was to surren<ier its arms 
Unconditionally \^ithm twenty-four, hours. ‘ . 

1/. was the commUnicatibn of \his decision to the . 
*Reform Committee that ah last swept the scales Jlrom 
^theif eyes, and showed them exactly where t|^ey 
•stood. . Up to 'ttfe moment* ef the communication 
of this decision they had been mdidging the belief 
that the^ were masters of the situation, and 'that, 
with the aidjof the Hig^J^cgfimissionei^Uey were * 
dictating terms .to \he Transvaft (So^^itnmenet It 
was* humhijtting^ to**discchrer .that* the (^e was 
exactly the opposite bf this, aa^ the Transy^ • 
i ^T&esvaal^e Herinneriiigen.* <i 
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Goventmfeiit, in spite of the High Commissioner, 

• • 

was dictating terms to them. It was subseqliently 
’represented that the argument that weigher!^ mos\ 
'with the •Reform Committee in accepting these 

Renditions was the desire. |o save the lives of Dr. 

• . Y • 

Jameson and his^meie. it is no*doubt natural and 

• • • 

excusable to arttribute^to feeih>^gs of* humanity aCbtien 
which was r^lly the outcome of a* sense of failure 
andahelplessness. The Reform leaders khew Very 
well, though* others did not ^pow, that they were 
totally unable to arm the majority of the men who 
had been paid to enrol^themselves, and they knew 
perfectly well, moreover, that if they provoked a 

conflict they could.not* ha^e the faintest chance oi 

. • * • * 

defeating the burgher force%^'4^hiclf wefe gathered 
in the vicinity of Johannesburg.^* thlp Trans- 
•eaai .Government •^was.* In earnest th'ey assured 
themselves when jt caihe to thehr knowledge th&t 
the mnnagethent of, the, Trat^vaal railways had 
instructions to hAve (rains in read'^ess to 'remove 
all who wished Jtp leSv^givin^ preference to women 
and children. ItVjpuld b^^no shame to tfie bravest 

men to surrender under such conditional • St was 

• • * 

indeed time that the reVolutioitistSi, wha had be€n 
for spnfe weefeJiving^in an atmosphere of ^eatri^ 
illusion, should bring themselves down tcr,the solid 
g't'ound of^conraion. sthse. The arnfs wg*e sur- 
f^dered ; ^elw^rst was over ; aflJ JoHaitJ^fsbUtpi 
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“ fost no time in getting back to the ^[reove of 
I everyiday life.” On Wednesday, the 8di of January, 
.most ^f the disarmed brigades paraded, were paid 
for ,their servjces for the previous week ^t the rate 
of from 15s. to nos. f.,day, and vere dismissed 
•“with the injunction that the individual members 

c t • 

•would resume their ncymal avocations during the 
day.”* Thus tRe curtain was rung down upoi> the 
revdlutiofi. * , 

Although Mr. Knjger by his firmness had secured 
the disarming of Johannesburg, he had yet to face 
the difficulties raised by the^ momentary unpopularity 
.of his action with his own bptghers. . The military 
commandant^, representing the men who had. risked 
their lives in* the field in withstanding the criminal 
attack iy 9 on«the.i«d«pendence^ of thei? country, had 
• yet to be ihformed of thb /leiision arrived at with 
KSgard to the prisoners.* In making hi^ communica* 
tion on this subject* Mr.* Kpagjr vigorously defended 
the coiSrse he was taking, which •he said ha<i been 
detennined dnt' for politicaKre&sons. only. If* the 
prisoner^ were tried infhe South* African Republic, 
they yrojil4, *he declared, be inevitably sentenced to 
^eath, “and,” he added, “d*co\ild not^aidon them.’,’ 
'rtiey had. he continued, to*loolOVo the* futurei 
There '(yere 'njaijy* thouSahds Qf )^nglisiimen in the 

country, and if & dbath sentianc^ were carried out an 

* - • • • *%. * 

“fijpe Story of to Af^jEcan Crisis,” by#F. Qurett, p. 21^? * 
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irrepaffaHIe bre^h would be ^created. If, on the 

other hand, Dr, Jameson and his men were handed 

overf Great *Britain would plated un^er th^ 

necessity* of dealing with them, ^nd uni^iersal 
• • • 
sympathy woul<^*be on th^ side of the Traijsvaal. 

It is no discrdHit tC>« the assembled commandants 

• • # 

that, on its first ^xpositioil, they Vrarmly protested! 
• • * ® ^ ® 
ag^nst this view.* For four hours, so strong was 

th^dissent, MK Kruger argued with them, and at 

the end of Ithe four hours thjey were still uncon 

vinced. The delegates from the Free State, 

Messrs. Klynveld and. Fischer, who were present 

on the occasion, asked permission* to express theic 

views* and in^ impresslv^ language* added • their 

weighty to ^r.« Kruger’s ayjgjtunedt.* ‘At last the* 

force of reason an^ consider^tsc^^ •of *liumanity 

* began to ma^e thooiselveS felt, and it vrks ultimately 

^ • 

decided to leave ihe matter in die hands of Mr. 

• • • • 

Kruger arid* Dr. Jojissep. Tfiis proposal, it may 

be noted, vssis ntade by Mr. Schal^ Bui^r, tfien 

a member of. the *E/ecutive, who admitted^ that 
• • • ^ • 

he was himself *ljy no ,aieans convinced. Tlie 

decisioq/ was pommunicat^^ to the *^Jigh ;Com- 

•missionep, who warmly 'approi^d pnd appreciated 

it It ’is sin^ar'that the only, people who found 

• • 

fault widi tjie Hig^* Commissionec for*^ccepting 

this decbiOn were <ceftkin writers *for the English 

• y • •» •«». 

Ptpss, who^riiV furious magsitine* and *ne^pa^r 
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articles, seemed to express the conviction %hat if 
Dr. Jameson had been shot •a better ground of 
quarrel between Great Britain anH the South 
African Repi 4 >lic would have been established. 

Tl\e policy of “'bluflf”. adopted by the Reform* 
leaders^ now began to reodil ilf)on themselves. 
“With' the viewof alarmi<|g the Pretoria Government 
they had represented themselves as in possession 
of 25,006 rifles, and Maxims by the half-doren. 
The Government, ^ a consequence,' insisted on 
the production of all these arms, and as they were 
not forthcoming, for some 4me declined to consider 
^hat the terms which the Reformers had accepted 
were* being carried out* ^ In fact, the Reformers 
were very much in same position *as company 
promotei;& who,^,hfiying issued, a flaming prospectus, 
'find that the public are IdokingjCbr the fulfilment df 
the promises hel^ out^ It'was^jthe si&picion that 
they were being played witb» a; well as the discovery 
of the drigin and the ramifications bf tlm conspiracy, 
that compelled 'the Ptetoria^^bverjiment, in order 
to satisfy llts own supporters, to i^Sue the proclama- 
tion 6f cIk. 9th of Taquary, in whicl^^ amn^ty was 
offered to <all who lftid«taken [^rt in the Johannes-* 
burg demonstration, “ with <he exdfeption* of all* 
persons ^ bodies that may appear to be principal 
crimin^s, le&ders, ihstigatorS^ oc perpetrAors ef the 
troUb]^ dt Johannesburg and •Suburbs.” Spbh 
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personf, it was declared, wojjld have to “justify 
themselves before the legal and competent courts ” 
of the Republic. This proclamation* was fcJlowed 
up by the«rrest and conveyance to l^retoria of the 
members •of the .Reform CiPiyntittee, sixty-fowr in 
number. That ^they* did not find their detention* 
at the Pretoria g^pPjn e>fery sense comfortaWe^* 
may be admitted ; Hsut no doubt they became philo- 
sophical under the reflection that those who play at 
bowls must expect to get rub«. They had reck- 
lessly played for a big stake and lost, and, after all, 
the ultimate pen£|Jty wa%not a very heavy one. 

Following ‘the Example he had set himself on* 
previous occasions, ‘Mr. JCruger sought to make it 
clear that he distinguished J(j 5 kwee*n * the few -and 
the many — tlK few who had ifttjlgued* against the 
•Republic; the masiy^ whb had befen misled and' 
deceived. Tt w^,|or.t^is purpose that he llsuetl 
the famous* ^roclamatiois />f thu loth of Janua^, 
i896,<addrested, 6y aythcynty of the ExecutiVe, “to 
all residents iajfohaii^sbur^.” After expreSsin^ 

thankfulness that fh^ “ despicable and treacherous “ 

• • * , • • • 
incursio];^ into .the Republj^r^had been ^^reyented, 

and the -independence 'of "thd l^pubfic saved, 

diroigK^the Murage and braveiyof the Jyrgheij, 

the prddamation proceeded as follows : — *• 

® • • ■ 

• • • . f • . • 

“ The persons who l^e been gu^ty of this /rriipe mittt natu- 

laliy^be ponidi^ hccwing to bw, Siat is to say, t^ iniftt' 
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stand their trial before the^ High Court and a jury, but there are 
^ thousands who have been misled^d djeceived, and it has clearly 
appeared to me that even among the socalled leaders of the. 
mcjrement there are man); who have been deceived. * 

small number of intriguers in and outside^the country* 
ingeniously meted a ntimber of the residents in Johannesburg 
and surroundings to struggle, jfifder the giAee Of stariding up for 
*political rights, and da 4 ^ by day, as werdf urged them on, and 
^hen #in* their stupidity they Ihought^the moiQent had arrived, 
they (the intriguers) ^used one Dr. Jameson ^to fitoss the boun- 
dary of the Republic. • • •* 

“£fid thdy ever ask themselves to what they were exposing 
you ? ^ 

“ I shudder when I thir.k what bloodshed could ‘have resulted 
had a merciful Providence not saved you and my burghers. I 
will not refer to the financial damage. « 

** Now I approach you with fifll confidence ; work togetjper 
^ith the Government of this Republic and strengthen their hands 
to m^e this cduntry a land whdrdin people of all nationalities 
may reside in common brotherhood ‘ t * 

^ ** For months and mon^^ I have planned whibh changes and 
r^orms co^d haye been f onsidereef desirable itf the Government 
,and the State, but tfie l<kthsome^ agitation, especially of the Press, 
has restrained me. , . f. 

^*‘The same men w)io have pubUcly cpme forWard as leaders 
have demanded^ reforms' from me, and in a topp and a manner 
which they would not hat^e venth^d fo have done in £^r own 
country, owing to the fear of the crim|nal ifw. For that eause it 
was m^e impossible for me and Wy<>urghers, the founders of 
the Republk^, to take their preposte^us prpjtosals iitio considera- 
tion.” 

1 

After*aUu3ing to the *nfenvon of th^ ^roverameot 
toi introduce into the^'Volksr^a^ ^ ^raft Law to* 
provided 9 iyhicrp(|lity fpr Jdhanp^dhifg, ^.he.pro^ 
clamatioii concluded thus 

i. • t c 

'*'1 eah)esdytre(]pi^t you, laying yourli^Qd& on your hearts, to 
apswerFtf le this question r After what has hap{l^^ied» can ^ 
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may I submit this to the representatives of the people? My 
reply is, I know thwe ar^ thoq^ds in Johannesburg and the 
suburbs to whom I can entrust such elective ^wers. inhabi- 
tants df Johannesburg, render it possyi>le for the Govcmmyit* 
to* go befor^ the Volksraad with the motto — ^forgotten, and 
fprpven.” * “ 


Was this prodama!tion in acaordanp^ w||th the 

facts of the cftse? . Was itlsincere*? To the "first 
• • • . • 
que^ion an affirmative answer must be returned. 

Th^movement* in Johannesburg did not originate 

with the people as a body. Ibwas imposed upon 

the people by an exceedingly limited ring of in- 


tri^ersT who had^ their <^n ends to serve, and who 
provided unlimited* funds for creating the appear- 
ance of a discontent wlycn did not really exist. 
The miners, who*were compo^^ to* take up arms* 
on pain df di^issal and forfeiVuj:%.pfi Vages ; the 
► TO%n of all sorts, wto^were ^aid frdhi 15s. to 20s. 
per day to * parad^ t|ji6, streets-Trthese instancel 
furnish *abuh(l[ant proof the (eal nature of the 

movement Therf? cj^p be no doubt, either, th§t 
Mr. ^rugqf was jierfe^y correct in^’asserting ttat 
even among the ‘^sp-callec^deaders ” of the move- 
nmnt thgfe weije many^who.had beenAiecoived. 
Not a few of those i^osfr* namdl appeared on the 


Refom *<^oq)n(ittee had been litc^ly*boun^d in^ 
that ^dsition against* their will, and ^by threats of 
thfi unp<qHil 9 trity,an(J*os^i(racism t^ey would have to 
eiidqye wheq^ fiie^ • revolution fiad '^one^thltciu^^ 
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c<’ 

But was the proclamation sincere? Did ft*really 
‘ express the mind of Mr. Kruger and his Executive? 
0 |i t^is point also^ there can be no doubt* Mr. 
Krni^er felt ^ that he expressed and meant all that 
he said. Why, thdn». weeks,after the issue 
‘^this proclamation, did he seehi to^ recede from the 
^position he had taken u|», an^^o.be dhce mbre dis- 
posed to view the Johannesbut^ population Svith 
suspicion ? • 

The explanation of this apparent change of atti- 
tude is to be found in the archives of the Colonial 
' Office. Up to the end <of Jaijuary, 1896, Mr. 
"Chamberlain had received nothiAg but praise from 
all parties and classes m, Great Britain. He had 
been praised for tHb, ipromptitude^ of iiis aetion at 
the moncent'’ of ttie 'raid ; he ..had been praised for 
his patriotism 'in replying’*to the unfortunate tefe-* 
^ram of the German En^d^rorjr-a telegram which 
was of the utmost pervic^io the adve^rietf' of the 
Transvaal, and of the utmost*‘'disstfrvice to the 
Traftsvaal GOvernnient — organising, a dying 
squadron. That the praise in the first instance 
was mpr^i'deserved tjji^n in the SQ:pnd gjay ve^ 
well be Cbnteij4ed’’ ; n'evehheleM, even those who 
sympat^is^ most* strongly with the 'SQut^ Africah 
Republic* felt boqn<} to tes^fr to a certain degree 
. what vseenied^ like the grittukpus^. inihisiotf of ' a 
' (breigtit interest." It^may be tha^ lik^a speculator 
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who hib mad6 one or two fuck^ hits, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was spoiled by the praise bestowed upoA him. < 
But, whatever the cause, in anjevil moment ^^e t^k 
upon himself to compose his despatd^pf the 6th^ of 
February, 1896, jn which ^u^gested the pr^tical 
severance of the Johannesburg* district f^om th^ 
South AfricaA Republic, in fact, Ihe raid and the'*' 
conspiracy of which it was* part having miserably 
and deservedly failed, Mr. Chamberlain hastened to 
suggest the • propriety of such^changes as the raid 
and the conspiracy, if successful, were intended to 
bring about, 'l^hethet^ this despatch was written 

at the suggestion* of Mr. Rhodes, whether it was 

• • • • 

submi^ed to him before being sent off, are ques- 
tions with regard to which thet% is *n<J kind of*cei* 
tainty ; but it*is, to say the leaSt.^jgnificapt that jt 
• \ 9 as dated on the •\^r3^ dtty of the Jnfferview between* 
Mr. Rhodes aijd*,^Mf.*^ Chambe;flain, before ttte 
former disa|bpeared soncg more into the 3outh 
Africa twilight. ** It .is further noticeable that, in 
writing this despatch, Mr. Chamberkm was acting 
ag^insti the advica of Lprd Rosmead, the most 
experienced^ Commiss^ner whbi^had^ ever 

represented the Bntish^ Qov^mjnent ‘in Soufli 

Africa. ‘.Lord Rosmead knew wall that no<noment 

• -• • 

could be *more inoppotturie for the presefUS’tion to 

tHfe Tnm^Vaal. (^ve#Ament of *a demand for 
• • • • • 
‘'fqforms,” foA had expressed this view Mr.« 

20 . 
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Chamberlain. After the repulse of a* ^minal 
c attack* on the independence of the Transvaal, and 
after the unexampled mf^nanimity with which 
those who m;ide the attack had been treated, to 
press, for important sut^senders by the Transvaal 
‘Government, even if the allbgatfons against that 
’’ Government had been true, wa% to "say the least, 
indecent Not content^ however; with one blunder, 
Mr.'‘,Chathberl£un committed another. He commu- 
nicated the proposalfi of the despatch to .telegraphic 
agencies before the despatch itself had been seen by 
the Transvaal Government* The, result was what 
might have been expected. • De6p indignation was 
excited in Pretoria ; suspicion began once more to 
assert itself'; while €vsn the ui^/an^&rs*m Johannes- 
burg protested, stfoGigly against proposals which 
'owing to the w&y in whiclr*they-^ere m^e, tended ■ 
t& injure their o^n position and which, if carried 
out, would have hamded over, their interests ^bodily 

c 

to the ‘tender mercies of tlje dipita^ist ring. It 
was ^little use* withdrawing^-, the despatch, as ''Mr. 
Chamberlain practically«did. wheii he became aware 
of the re^ption it bad inet .with.^ The mischief 
was done.* The generous' feelings that had sprung 
up between Pretoria and JohannesGing ^ter the 
raid wei^ checb^ and discouraged. Mf. Krpger 
had arduously roll^ the stdhe q( cpnciliation up tee 
* hiA. -^Mr. Chamberlain wantonly rdll^ down agsdh. 
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The Situation oecame* more tangled ; cross- 
purposes were at work. There was a disposition 

* on many sidfes to turn away from the main facts 

• • 

' of the problem and seek instead to fi§h some special 

* advantage out of the tronjsled •waters. Mr. dham- , 

berlain was des1ix)us\)f api^ariag before the nation 

•• • • 

as the smart man 6f actjpn in fhe Cabinet ; •th^ 
Cape Government wished to gather in some com- 
njprcial or fiscal advantage. Hence ckme about 
a misundecstanding that for ^ time caused some* 
irritation. Anxious that Mr. Kruger should visit 
England, the jCape ^inistry, which had been 
reconstituted after the retirement of Mr. Rhodes, 
sugg^ted that Mr. l^m^er should *be invited to 
London. The Cape iSlinis^rjA with an*oificiousness* 
that was hardly to, their credit? (usther*^ugges^ed 

that the Chief Justice gf^the Tran^aaf, Mr. Kotzir,* 

• • * 

should be fnvitec^^to^^ccompany^ Mr. Kruger, and 
also |issuih€d the i;psppnsihility of <{sserting that, * 
if ai^ invitation was^sent to Mr. Kruger, he would 
at bhee accept, it. *The invitation wfls sent, JfuC to 
Mr. Chamberlaiif % g^eat chagrin, was not accepted. • 
Mr. Kruger had, as a matter of fact, nev^ expressed 
. any views on the stfbject, and, apart from anything 

* else, was ^^yinceJ. that his ^rvipes were very 
much more needed in Hretori£ .l^^lmg was still 
inclined to run^higji on very sniail* provocation, and 
le^might a^ a\py* moment hefd Mr. kfug<^’s*taot 
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and firmness to put a stop to undesirable political 

«antagohisms. In spite of his dislike for European 

caphals, Mr. Kruger would, no doubt, have .pro- ' 

ceedad to £n^&.nd if he had deemed it desirable or 

. necessary. It seemtsd to .him, however, that suck " 

i visit was neither ciecessary^tor desirable. “The 

*6ritish Government,” hi- is khown tb have said 
• * ' • 
about this time, “only .invite me when they want 

something* from me.” He’ was genuinely afraid ,pf 

I being betrayed, whil^ in London, into ^pncessions 

which, on mature reflection, would be satisfactory 

neither to the Volksraad lyjr to himself. ‘There 

was, moreover, another and a fofmidable obstacle 

to be got over. The President of*the South African 

•Republic canrlot* leaf\^f, the countey without the 

consent qt tlt9 ydlksraad, an(l the Volksraad, in 

ils jealous care* of the iftterests* of the country,* 

wduld not readily ^ssent to thq President's departure 

unless an understanding ware, first aitived ^t as 

to the objects to be discussed ^iXrith «the B^tish ' 

Govefnment. It was dn this point thqt the propcfeal 

'finally felf through ; and^ thougjh* owing to Mr. 

Chamberlain’s having ^ been njisle 4 ,^in the first 

instance, this caused* sojne \nn( 5 yance in Downing . 

Sti;eet, the fault w^ not Mr. . KrugprVs^^ ^* 

The ne;ft incident *in thf»^vtntful history *was the 

trial of jche members of the Reform Ccwimittl^,'* 

* * * * ' • *• * 
wl^c'h apened at Pretcj-ia on the 24^1 ^f April, 
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bef(Jr8 J^r. Ju^ice Gregorowski. So much misrepre- 
sentation has ariseit over, Mr. Gregorowski’s Appear* 
ance on the 'bench that a few^ words of exfdanation 
seem to*be needed. The senior Ijiembers- ofr the 
Transvaal bench — the Qii^f ‘Justice, Mr. Justice, 
Jorissen, and ^r. Justice Ameshoff— had^ taken ^ 
considerabl^part in the dettberatiohs of the Exdcutr^ 
in* the earlier stages of the crisis. It would, then, 
have been open to objection if any of them ha^ been 
appointed to try the political prisoners, while if 
might have seemed equally objectionable to leave 
such a grave yiatter ^n the hands of the junior 
judges. Mr. Gregorowski, an English barrister 
who 4 )assed ^his 6xamipations with some degree of 

distinction,*had* for some tini% held 'the office of* a 

• * • • 

judge in thfe Free •State, bflt^*hd<h ‘mote recently 
'retired from the bench* a!hd undertaken the duties 6f 
State Attorney. a^Ac*^ gentleiyan and a maif of 
learning and cultune Mf. Gr^orowski ha& always 
received rd):ognftion in^ South Afrjca, an^ to repre- 
sent hip}, as hp has -been represented, as a.*^^t of 
Boer ‘Judge Jeffreys thii;pting 'for the bfood of tho 
, uUlandert^^'A. be utterly ridiculous if it weiib not so 
flagrantly mischievous. ' Gregorowski’s posifion 

was tins rjtfe* had before him^ number* of aliens, 

*.•.* • ••*• • 

who all'pleaded gwky, m a gr^er or tess degree, 

to ‘being ‘conc^rn^ ill a plot 'against* the .Govern- 
'ih^nt an<i* *pr6bably the Independence** v>r ^the 
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Republic, in the attempted carrying^ out of which 
a force* ** of irresponsible marauders — for in a l^^l 

* « * f * 

sense Jameson’s men were nothing 'else — ^had been 
brought into th«f country, and which might •have led 
.to thei most appalliitg, l^ss of life.. Jit would b5 

• * c 

difficult to iqiagine ti more sevibus ^litical offence, 

firhife * the deliberation With which it had been 
• . * , • 
planned was brought into strong ‘relief by the pfo- 

* ductiqn and publication of the cipher telegranw. 

‘Sitting as judge in ^ich a case, Mr. Gregorowski 

had simply to act on his own impressions of the 

situation, and to inflict sentences in accordance with 

those impressions. < It was not for him* to take into 

consideration what the Transvaal* Executive might 

•wish er the Sohtft Af/iQan world might think. . The 

leg^l aspect of s;lu; h,a^ was all • that cohcerhed him. 

If his sentences‘were aftertvards ^modified by the* 

• # • ^ ' 
E}fecutive, that wa,s their bi^s'i 9 ess*a|?d not his. As 

for the. pecuniary fines, it \yss pretty plain to every 

0 0 

one that it would have been absurd to Jix them at 
any'ljttt a high* figure*. People* wb,o can,spen<f a 
•quarter of a million to prpmote a revolution* have 

« . • * ft • 

• w w - - 

** A sensatiooal story W 2 b circuited at the time teethe effect 
thatnhe act of the defendants in pleading guiltf was the qutcome 
of a privatq ^updetstadding be^een \he prdsecbfeion*and .the 
defence. Tl]^s stivy^ has, however? beea flatly contradicted by 
the defendants’ leading counsel, Mi^Wes^ls. (Se^ Mrs. ^ohia 
Hays Hafhmond’s book, A Woman’s It^rt In a Revolution,’^ 

p? 1^0.)/ 
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no reaSoh to complaih if,*when the revolution 
failed, they have lo pay fifty or one hundred 
‘thousand more to free*their agents from eonfine- 
' ment. for the capital sentences, no one^ |Jbs- 
* sessed of even a, limited ^knowledge <Sf the cotintry 
ever .for a motftent •ipiagfrfed f^at they would be 
carried into leffect. * Nevejitheless*it i£r*necdssary t^ 
place on record the fact that the delay in commutiifg 
the sentences .arose from f he opposition •set &p *by 
certain members of the Executive, who wish to 
be thought progressive, against the humane convic- 


tions ahd recommendations of Mr. Kruger. It was 
even urged Jby these. objectors to leniency (hat in 
1896 four British, subjects should be executed as 
a revenge for ‘the execution ^f fwew Putchn^en f^t. 
Slaagter’s Nek in ^812. ‘‘.Do ypw approve of 

Slaagter’s Nek.^ s 5 id.,Mr. Kruger. '“Then wliy* 


do you ask*me to imitate if? ” * • 

With the«conclusion tne flrials at Pretoria, the 

histd^y of the raid, so far as merely tl)p South 

• # 

Afrlban Republic was* Concerned, (ame to ag«^nd. 

• •• * 

The political prisoifers fj^lt it no shatfte to oall 

personaHy at'^ the ^Presidency for thej^pur^se of 
thanking; hfr. Kmger'for his lenieitpy;* mutfial 


confidence ^betwe*eA. Pretoria arfd Johannesburg 
be^an to revive* ; littlo late* tlHf impartial 

cri^Icof Dr. JameSon aod his chi^ 4 ieutenants before 
•am Encrlish coWft acted as ,anothbr *tKinguilUsin£[ 
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influence. The centre ef iifterest was tnefeatter 
removt^ to London, and the situation as existing at 
‘the moment of Mr. Kruger’s election to a fourth 
teri\i of office was principally moulded 1^ events 
that passed ahd action that was fesolved jupon in 
tpe cl^ic area lying within’half a mile of the clock- 
fbwer .at * W eslminoter. 



CHAPTER XU 

KRUGER R^f-ELECTED 

•* 

The election of Mr. Kruger, ^by an overwhelming* 
majority, to a fourth term of office, has naturally 
produced a profound impression in South Africa, in 
treat Britain, in* the, world at large. The impres- 
sion has been all tKe deeper by f-eason qf the 
statements "so persistently forward* to the* effect* 

that his pojJblarity decliiiing,^asd tlfat a “ for- 
ward ” party ampng .TVansvaal burghers had st) 
laigely incfeased,in ^ifumbers tfiat Mr. Kruget? if 
not actUeilly defeated^ would be rfeturned by a* 
majfy;ity merelj^mominal. So far from this being 
th<**case, M^. Kfuger, ouf of ai larger mflnber 

• * * 9 

of vQtes than "hjidr eves before been* recorded,, 
has secured , an , unprecedentedly b^^wlTelming 
majorityi. 

In this jg^cuoneepng contes^ jvir, Krugers most 
formidable antagonist hte* been Scli^jlk Burger, 
a Q^pamtively ^oui^ man, Btit ''pos^ssed* of con- 
isiderable ^iI^ty*,*who has*nof vefy*lon^ Cb^e*iH(o 
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pubfic^notice as a membeif of tbe Executive*CAuncil. 

• 4P 

More impressionable than reflective, Mr. Schalk 
3urger*was without much difflculty led to beheve 
tha^l^e.was de^rined to become tlie agent 4)f recon- 
^ciliation between the new. and the^ol<} populations 
of the Republic, flattered ,by th& attentions he 
l»ceived from ond or twc^of thb leading Johannes- 
burg capitalists, he readily adopted their views, 

I without stopping to inquire how far those vie^ 
might be the result of considerations of se}f-interest, 
*and without pausing to ascertain how far they might 


involve principles unacceptable to the great mass of 
voters.* Openly, he had many things in his favour. 
Newspapers, the property of 'capitalists, which had 
^ceviqjLisly suppoi'ted/ ^r. Kruger,# deserted from 
thejr old flag •and vaag the praises of* Mr.' Schalk 
Burger. In* nearly every* part /of South A/ric£f 
he had the goodwilf of the m^jorj^y^ whb had been 
*led to believe that he* was the j-ecognisftd' leather of 
a “ progressive Boer party,” constiAiting a majflrity 
in tKS^epublic^. .* The •result* prdved fhat these'fln- 
prd^sions ^ere entirely vithou\ justification. . Mr. 

Kruger, r^ej^ed some four vo^s tq Mr. 'Schalk 

•• 

Burger’s one, thus ^curiflg a* stronger .position 
than he had qvei; ^previously .^sse^s^ a^ re- 
vealing to • thd wprfd thaV ifi there was %uch ^ a 
thing aS^ a pfogrfissJVe party**in .&e, Transvaaf. if 
wa^ %i^r impotent fis*to numb^.* or regard^* 
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Mr. * Krflger's re-election * as conveying th^ T)est 

^ ^ • 

chance of its principles becoming realised. • , 

Te those idtimately acquainted with Mr. Kruger's 
characte^and the ruling principles *pf the biyi^er 

population, thiq • result Jias eaused no suiprise. 

• * * 1 * * 

Whatever may be the failing.<9 or weaknesses of 

the character of.tRe Transvaal * burgher, in 
respect he is unfailingly strong — viz., in respect 
of the value he places on ^is political indbpen^nce. 
It is because Mr. Kruger has^ stood forward as the< 
jealous guardian of that independence, and because 
at the time of jhe recent presidential election the 
independence of* the* Republic was being ^visibly 
threat,ened, that *Mr. ^Kruger obtafned so .laige 
a ma^rity.* Irr 1893, whq® \he ^fevious election' 
took plslce, threats fipm outsidejHi^ckdwii^dled away 
almost to nothing. ^As*a consequence, local con- 
troversies ^ery, Igyijgei/ governed the election, Mr. 
Kruger beitig returjiedl ^y only a narrow ipajority 
overi^eneral Jotibe|;t. The Jameson raid, witK its 
senous peril tp^the independence of the Rqptiblic, 
was in itself sufficient to ^fender certain the re-efec-, 
tion of the P/esidpnt who bacf grappj^. wjth and 

• • ^ O 0 

crushed 'it The faid and it^ defeat left the Way 
open restoration of ^complete »cordiality 

between the British Qovemment. a'hd ^e Trans- 

* • • *0 

Vaal, if dhly t^er^ hald been at tne Cbloni^ Office 
ti\ Londo^ar.stSctesman capable t>f avallin^hftnself 
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of tlJe opportunity — ckpable of discarflil^* the 
influences that contrived the raid, and capable of 
"emphasising those possibilities of agreement which 
hav<^ always ejysted in the relations betweei^' Pretoria 
and Westminster. Unfoitunately for 3outh Africa, 
and perhaps still fmore unfortunately for Great 
rftritain, there v^as no^ such* statesman at the 
Colonial Office. ‘On the contrary. South Afriean 
' affdirs^ were under the control of a politician who 
'had in some way inextricably mixed himself up with 
'the schemes of the bitter and avowed enemies of 
the South African Republic ; who was bent on 
playing up, in his own interest, to the extremest 
factiop of the* Imperialists ; and -who was inspired 
^ith the notion-that a.i ^overbearing' and"mannerless 
dictation fs the best<» weapon , to be found' in the 
diplomatic armoilry. As ha? been said, the Jame- 
son raid made Mr. Kruge^" 5 re.-electibn certain ; 
"Mr. Chamberlain arid his despatches “Secured for 
Mr. ' Kruger an overwhelming ahd unexampled 

L 

majohty. 

, The triaSf and conviction of Di;. Jameson and his 
officers^ hadr there can be no doubt, ..a satisfactory 

I ‘ ' 

effect upon " the refetipns “ between London and 
Pretoria. i It w^'sepn that the .British Govefftment 
was resolved t6 h& to ^ts word, and thsft Great 
Britain Vas a'couhtr^ in which la\^^an^ justice could 
not ebb ^^(.‘ne’d asidfe froi?i their propeft'cckifse to serye 
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indivi^u3j interests. Whafever confidence, holrever, 

% . 

was established by<the trial at bar, was more than,^ 

* swept away ‘by. the incidents connected ^ith tjie* 
Parliamdr|tary inquiry. Members*^of that jCom- 

* mittee have, claimed credit •for tfiemselve*s for 

*• »••• • * 

having, in spite*of th^ aifficultifs continually placed 

in their way, arriv'ed at^a repdrt at all. 'Sipn^ 
credit is doublless ^ue to. the Committee on this 
‘ground, though it may *be suggested* that* Ihe 
difficulties, would havfe proved insuperable had it* 
not been for a secret resolve on the part of Mr.* 


ChamGerlain to throw the report overboard at 
the earliest* po^sibla opportunity. Why, those 


difficulties should* have been placed in the^ way 
of the Committee, what the» nature of.thoseS 


difficulties — {hese aj;e* ma’tteiB •agparenfly as un- 
fathomable as thn mysteries of the Dreyfus case.’ 
Some occult influejice jfciralysed the hands and sealed 
the Ijps of ^ilrnost qve«y^ meiffber, arid partjcularly ’ 
of those membeii> who were occupying in the House 
of tJommons placed on the ffont Qf:^osition Jbench. 
What, was the ntygt^ry ? .Who was to Ife saved* or, 
protecteil? If it was only^Mr. Chahiberlafn, one 
. could understand the action^ of "the supporters of the 
• Government in as^ting to shjelS him ; .but it is 
difficult,* if not impqsfiibla,* on tKis^rdtinch\o account 
Ibr.the action ’of* the •official rdprdsenftitive^ of the 
•Liberal party^jm^ending Aeif aid to thb stupe'qp^. 
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WaSV a Royalty that had to be screened P'' Was it 
a foreign Sovereign who had toebe placated ? Had 
'the designs of Mr. Rhodes' been participated in by 
exacted personages in Great Britain? /Was the 
Gemfan Emperor’s mes^ge to Pretoria in retalia- 

t t • ' ‘ 

von for a deception practised up6n him, on the 
^t^ority of a Secretary ^f State, in the name and 
by the hand of thfe British Sovereign ? Who shall 
, reply, to these questions .? The world can only gp 
•upon the facts that come beneath its cpgnisance. 
'These facts, however, are sufficiently plain and 
sufficiently significant. 

, The first fact that is plain and patent is that the 
Committee unconstitutionally allowed itself to be 
Irintimidated by* die Crown. Practically this was 
the case, ‘bven, though, in a ^technical sense, the 
^sertion may be contradicted. .To what extent 
the Heir Apparent can be regarded as represent- 

I 

" ing the Crowir depends altogether on circumstances. 
Under spme conditions — ^as when^for instancy;, the 
Heir Apparent is a child-i-it Would be impossible 
^to^predicafie the' existence of Stixv'such representa- 
tion. ‘Wh^h,‘ however, the H^ir Apparent is, in 

the natural, course •^of things, anticipating a not 

*> « 

distant syccessiod, ^^d when hq‘is already dischaig- 
ing all thd^ soci^ functions whjch properly belong 
to the Crown, Ihe^ case is altogether ^iffer^t. 
Xhpse social function^ iii themselves have immense 
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infl«6nc^ with those, *and \he families of tho^,~who 
occupy the position of political leaders, while no^ 
political leader.would willingly establish l^lationS 
of persdl^ hostifity between the cogiing ^ovjeASeign 
«ind himself. U is in this light tliat one has to 
regard the Aiarkei^. interveftion of the Heir 
Ap^rent on behalf of ^e chidf instigator,* 4 s Ss 
himself admitledf o^ the ccime fdr which his agents 
^ere prosecuted and imprisoned. Every {)iiblic* 
and private consideration, and above all, the fac) 
that common report was busy associating his name 
with that of Mr. Rhodes, should have kept the 
Heir Apparent kway from that Committee* Roopi. 
Instead of this,* the’wbfld was freated to the 
astonishing spectacle of thg^ Neir (Apparent (^stenta! 
tiousfy* and*publicl)( 'shalcin^ hai^s (with a British 
'subject who ha^ cyiyeklly admitted ^himself to bb 
the principal m^er^hi tlie commission of a grave 
internatibnal otienge. 

•qie Committee,^ thus intimidated, thus having ^ 
b€6n plainly, infoftned *that*Mr. Rjtodes was under 
iCoy^ protectidh^ t^adil^^ acted up to flie posftioy 
impose*d upqn th^m. Thgy allowedJiN{r. ^Rhodes 
to turn #he t^ommittee Into a 4au^hing^stock. 'rfiey 
allowed ,him unfi^ited licensg. for ridiculous *mis- 
statement. They.mvited him faiy,ldkdii^ questions 
*tq*«caluinniat6 &e liransvaal* GbveihmeqY. They 
"thanked him ^r his gAcipus ^tiendknv^ vfith.* a 
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humility worthy of the attitude of subjects ‘^tdWards 

an Enweror. It was* a different matter when the 

* 

Committee came to deal with those who had been 

I ^ ^ 

Mr.*|Rhodes’s dupes and agents, such as Sij^^raham 
Bower, the Imperial Secretary. Th^se might be 
torn in pieces at pleasure, scape-^oats for their 
pljppjoyer. The Committee, id fact, •so far from 
being a Committee oft Inquiry -into the acts ”of 
British sutijects, was converted into a Committee 

c 

.^or bringing charges against the Transvaal Govern- 
inent. The members^ of the Johannesburg Reform 
Committee had full liberty to abuse and vilify the 
Pfesid^nt whose tact and magnanimity had saved 
South Africa ‘from the ’rfiisery of a war of races. 
The light in .which siSch action on fthe part of the 
Committed* was, regarded" abroad is well illustrated 
hi the pages ' of an essay published by a French 
journalist, M. Edgar Roels, Vrhp had visited the 
'Transvaal on ’a speciaT missiop from 'L 'e Tefnps. 
“ It would be cKfificult,” he said, “ find, an under- 
standing better .fcontrived to cleUr the guilty ahd 
coifteal cohiplicities than |n that Co'himittee formed 
of English i^^bmbers* of Parliament and statesmen, 
where the accused 'becamfe the accusers, of the 
country wjiich had violated.” ' On the ^other 
han^, wheA'fhfi Cpmmittee ’had, before it the one 

' “ Autovr des Mines D’Or du Transvaal ” Par Edgar Rods. 
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indeptAdent witness who Appeared — Mr. Scl^tiner 
— no effort was spared, in ‘the shape of^ cross- 

* exaipinatiofi^nld browbeating, to* twist his testi-** 

* mony ro^d agaidst the GoveVnment of the S^h 

* i^rican^RTepublic ' The^^nc^l of the refusal to 
compel, or e\^n tQ^aSl^’ftr,. the productfon of 
certain telegiams, need . not be> enlarged .upo^.^ 
The climax* of s<;iandal wa^ reached when, in the 
•debate on the report which the Comnlitteh/ had 
painfully brought forth, the Secretary of State for^ 
the Colonies completely threw Werboard the report* 
which he had himself signed, by declaring that the 

* Honour of ^r.*Rhodel was in no way touched 

by any of his g^nspifacies and deceptions, and 
when a noisy ^ng of* Mr. Cl^ml^Elain’s admirera,.* 
apparently pgmed ug t)efofeh^4> tu^q^d the House • 
»f Commons into a*begir-gardeh !<> order to stfflf* 
the protests that w^re ready td issue from e^en 
the* supporters of*lhe ^ovfernmAit. . • 

llhese proceedings, it* is satisfactory' to* know, 
ha\ie not hid the Appfdval gf the ^tion at-large. 
Off the contrar^ they have been ^oted «vitH deep 
disgi^t* by th& sober and nonest adherents qf both 
'the leading ^litical ^rcies,*aa4> but for die bliild 
.worship accq9*c(bd *te the deity of party discipHne 

• • • T • •• e * 

would have arouied indignant protests T^o resillts^ 
lv>w^ver,iiave«foHowd^. Firsts \he moral prestige 

# ^ ^ m 

of Great nas suffere(| most^fious^^ ia the 
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estifi^tion of foreign nations.* Next, the ‘official 

leader^ of the Liberal* party hav^ lost the confidence 

'of the I’ank and file. There is, moreover, a ^hird ' 

resljilt of a very serious kind, ahd a re^^ilt which 

may 'yet de^felop ^rther results of a ‘disastrous 
' * 1 * 
character. The ^eterinihation of the l^ritish 

, government,' as ehiefly represented by the Secre- 
tary of State for the .(Colonies,, to" identify itself 
whlr.^the <acts and aims of the avowed and un- 

t ^ 

scrupulous enemies of the South African Republic 
‘ has created in that Country a feeling of resentment 
and distrust which will never be got rid of So long, 
a;t the^ very least, as Mr. Clvimberlair) remains in 
control of South African afiairs The Transvaal 
; (government, has been blamed fqr the importa- 
tion of afms. and .tl\e donstruction of, forts. Mr. 
‘Chamberlain? however, has done his utmost to 
justify both these measures. The< Transvaal 
Government -has beeif charged ’in %hc English 
Preks vyith aiming ' itself agains* “tjie Suzerain 
Power.” The Suzerain’ Power,” thanks to Mr. 
Chamberlkin, has demonstrated the reasonableness 

I 

of the-distiJiSt which has led to the arming: It is 

‘ * c* ^ 

not merely in the proceedings of the South African 
CoVnmit^e that the reasonabletiess oL this distrust . 
has been ‘deftnonstrated. it' ha? bpen demohstralted 

I 1- ' f 

even more in Mv. tThamberlein’s despatches, in his 
refusal, , to* subhiit disputed interpretations of the 
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London Convention to^aify kind of arbitratUl>n, in 

his continual fault-finding over the merest techni- 

‘calities, in offensive and overbearing reafisertion 

'of the Blatish Suzerainty — a Suierayity wjiii^'iin- 

*equitab]y demand^ rights ^ad .declines* to recognise 

any correspondiTig resgonsi^^lliti^. • 

All these things (ogeth^r have'pro^ucecf a*£;(at^, 

of tension which, •though neither* Mr. Kruger nor 
* ■ ^ 

♦ijs Government are responsible for it, h^fngs Uktf a 

threatening cloud over the commencement of his 

fourth term of office. At the' moment of writing 

these lines SouAi Africa is nearer to the brink of 

•cihsolute disaster fhan jtVias ever been before., Th^ 

fact that this tension* haS’ been foreseen, as, the 

• • • •• 

natural resuk o& the support %till ACcgrded t)y tKe 
Imperial Govtrnmenj to Mr. B.h«»de% not^ithstand- 
ihg his numerous qdrni^Ons, does Rot Vender it the' 
less serious.* It may perhaps be allowable for once 
for an author to qijptc^ his o^n words, written in 
the first we^ks of 1897, before the •Souttw African 
Committee Iiad commenced •its labours. H^re is 
the p^sage in cjti^stSon 

• “It is possible ^fiat thaj crtm^^the'' crjme of once mcfrc allow^g 
*Mr. Rhode^to |;es#me;^he position of a South African dicmtor] 
*inay be eomifitt^d. If i^is, the misfort^pcs that will* follow will 
be*appallipg. •The ^hole^pe^C of Sohth Africa •vIjH hang %y a 
thread* Irritation an^ji suspicion will infe^Vver^ cSrn^r. Race 
enmitfes will be Jwal^ned,' which wilf play into the« hands of 
barbarism, an^ V’ ^^ner or*lalai^ to one 
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of the inost terrible and desoladng^ars of modem tinSesf^ •These 
men, whom you call * Boefs,’ whom yod deriae for theinsurface 
failings, Ve not m^n who can be liglitly disposypessed of their ^ 
independence. They have their faults, no doiilft ; but put them 
in Qp[e position of having to fight for tfieir indepejprience, and ' 
they will displa3i.*all the ^durance 'and valour o§|those whose c 
. descendants they are — tfie* Hif^rUenots, who « sacrificed' everything 
for the sake of freedom of \hought*and religion ; the J^f ether- 
Who sticcessful\y stood out against forces of the 
European Power of Vhe sixteeiith^ c^tury. In the 
Transvaal, in the Free States in the Cape Colony, in NSltal, 
these, men, who constitute the** dominant factor in South Africai 
are td be found, bound together by those subtle ties of bloSd 

* and nationality which survive accumulated oppresi^ionb and the 

* flight of years. The caifse of one, when it comes to extremes, 
is the cause of all ; and if they see the m£fh whom they regard 
as an unpunished malefactor visijply suppq^rted by the British 
Government, it will be against the British Government that* 
they will range themselves in*siilleh< hatred or in open defiance. 

^ It is '^ssible that this m^ happen,, and if it^happens, either the 
‘ whole structure of'^ciVilisatVoui in South AfridU wifl* be wiped out, 
or South Aft'ica ceace fo fo>m in 'any respecj a portion of the 
^British Empire.” * 

is the prospect thus sketcned m ttie tirst days 

* of 189;^ that is being^ealise£i in 1898. i»The British 
Government, bending before infkiencfs as myste- 
rious as they iiyiust b« maleficent, has 'decided «still 

^ to* pin it^ Soutn Africai] faith pif the man whom 
the great inkjority' of “Europeans in* South Africa 
regard, and with (^ood reason < enough, ^ an un-, 
punished malefactor. The desolating war of races, • 
which inVHe^eajly’days’pf i3,97< seemed .a possi- 
bility, ^ 1^9^ become mtfch» mone th|m « 

' ^ m • • 

^ South Africa as it is,” 


<^der^ 
* gisatest 
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probaSHity — ^ne can hardly venture to say^sf cer- 
tainty, for there ^ always ^ chance that^ at the 
very last m^ent something may ihtervena to stave 
off the ^^amity lhat threatens.* Th^ signs o^*the 
<iearness** of that calamity jire n%vertheld!ss all 
arouiid us — in*the ap^ar&ndb ip England of agents 
commissioifed still * further ^to 'mislead th^ mind .of 
the public,* already* well-qigh, saturated with mis- 
representation with regard to the Sodth African 
situation^ in the visible conspiracy between hig|i 
functionarie'S in Pretoria anS leading journals in 
Londbn to create commercial alarm ; in the steady 
'but inconspicuolis de^^tch of Imperial reinforce- 
ments to South /Africa. "’It may b* said in 1898, 
as it was* said in 1*^97, ^^het i^ (he conflict tmiy 
visibfy- threatening ^Begins, i^ (».n <pdy have one ofi 
two result:/ — either ^ovKh Africa wilhcease to form 
a portion «f the Br^ish Empire, or it will be ut|^rly 
wrecked’ a«d destroy^. Vifiaifcial and commercial 
rufn^will f^l upon both the British* Colonies. * The 
enrnal hatred stirred up* between the pleading 
European natfonadities ^ will fof eves redder a 
renewsfl of 'prosperity in^o&ible. '^t is. to* the 
substance oT thab ‘^thrid pre^amatiqn ”*drawd up 
at Lain^’sT Ae^^ 1881 that 'those should 'turn 
who lightly *s{^^ oi.toercihg^ tfi* ^/ansva&l by 
fqive oS armo. * “ Fitter a mined counts^ than no 
country ” .was (lie principle ^en lafd flower pnd that 
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is the jjrinciple that would infaflibly be ade^ted ii 
' Mr. Chamberlain’s policy should ^cceed in bringing 

* ^out the conflict which he appears seeking* 

• WHi* makes the situation so especially ^d^gerous 
^is that; in his rater cj(esp£vfchec< he^has left Jiimself, 

with no >line of retfeal.* * He has practically j)ro- 

hibited. if woiAd seei^i aVngst a.9 if of ^pt purp&se 

* « * % * 

resort to diplomacy pr ^iscusStoHr *That such «. 

,policy«.plea&es metropolitan news^pers that thirsty 
' ^ter blood is comprehensible ; but nevertheless it 

* is a jKjlicy which, hf reason of the injustice on 
» which it is founded and the destruction and horror 
.which it tends to create, can pnly *6e regarded as* 
criminal. 

• That is the d^rk fide of 'the oi&tucg as Mr. 
JiCruger’s fourtlj .terra pf cJffic®' commences. There 
•is,, however, a; b*gKter sid^.^ TThere is? the lippe ' 
thaj^y his tact, his hrmnCss, his watchfulness from 
hour to hour over fhe*cdurs^ of public events. Re 
may be able to. hold* at arm’s lengfth tlje des^rac- 
"tion that threat^^, untij evfin tlie diligence of his 
enemies grows wdary and^ public ^opinion in Gredt 
Britain ^swings round once more to* its Tiormal 
position, if Mr. Kjager i:an*aQcomprish this, he 

• will have .rendered not only to^S*ou&il Africa but 
to thh Britf^ Bm^ii^ a sei*yjce .utterly beyoad the 
{Mjwer of* thanks — a service thjf valOe of which )yill» 
appear ^i^ter*aAd gre^itet as the ^npi^tions roll* 
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by.. •V^eth^r his fife his .career end in Ir^gedy 
or irt peace, there' will feV men of thi^ century 
who will l%^,ppoken of by the meA of ne;rt century 
with sdi^ppiuch respect ^and *appreci^ion, as ^aul 
Kruger, *** 

Nora. — While this volume been gttng trough tl^ press, ^public attf n- 

tion Has been dlb^n in a marked mailer fo what hSs been^ca^ed “Jlhe 
judicial crisis” iij|’ the Tlanst^al. ^ order to explain how this ^e|fi<A 
ar«se, it may be besr to quoi! from th^ author’s article on ‘‘Paul Kruger” 
which appeared in the March number of the ^Fortnightly^ Review, After 
^|tating that, so far irom Mr. Kruger wishing to control the* High 6oiirt, the 
iiggressive action really came from the Bench, the article prodeeds Certain 
farms were pr^laimed a public goldfield from a certain date. When the da^* 
arrived, it ifras diaacwered that a man namM Brown, acting on behalf of a 
group of capitalists, nWl men ready on the spot to peg out every*claim'‘the 
moment fhe pioclamatmn came into force. In the meantime iade^ndetil 
prospectors had arrive^ in large Ambers. The ofBcials became alarmed, an<l 
telegraphed to Pj-etoria* their Je^s of a serious disturbance of ^the peace. 
The tjovernment telegrapfed li^ck that«the proclamation throwing oppn the 
ground would be immcdiltcly cancclfld by another pkclamation. .^pwing, 
however, to the sRortness of th<s fime, the picond p|^oclamation could not Ijg 
duly published Hiefore Ihe 6rst one camgtimo forft. 'Baown, being debaiflreff 
from paging out^ bi:ought anT astiotf again^ the GovemHient to recover 
damage:^ The High Court n«\cr disputed Atl^er tbefi^t of 4he Govenvnenl 
proclaim a fafm or iW rigfit cancel such praclanlktion by the issue^df 
another. The Court held* hq^eter, and properly held, that the display of a 
telegram expressing* ^n intentiofl to cancel a proclamation was not agb^gal 
cancellation, find gave Br^n 8ie damages for, subject to assessment, 

decision which tHc Governmcpt aM^ec^ without demAr. So far all was well. 
Bult^having thus decided the case brought before him^the Chief ^u«tiee went 
on to deliver an d|)inion^it <pul(^ hardly be called a jiidgmen#-on the ]egis> 
lati^ powers of*the Volkiroad, clftiming^or the Court the right and 

power to review the agts,of the legislature from a AAslituliunal ftandpoint. 
To* this claim both th^ Govifcrnmcnt and the Voiksraad strongly objected. 
There vftis,^hey cogtendedfno such power coi^erred on th<^High Cpurtjandcf 
the constitution ; it was in conflict with Sie admitted and ^gec^nit:d pnurtice 
of the Voiksraad (m many yeaia p|st ; ilfwas directly antagomslic to a judg- 
ment delivered by the Chief^ustice hiAiself soA# years pre^ously ; and, b^'ond 
all this, having reftasS to peculiar circumstances of the country, ittnaight 
afford sot^ wealthy enemy ofrthe Republic thc^ean^ througl^a friendly dis- 
pdfod Bcng^, of tlefyin^ the authegi^ of the Voiksraad. ^I^t is the way in 
whicl^the dispute is regarddfTrom tfie side of thg Tfansvaal dovemment, and, 
at the^very laast, no |iur-8iinded^rsoa can Sky that th^ objections raised to 
the tc^on of the BenSh-^-df rather of a^majority of Ranch — ilVere unimp^r- 

''t&nt or ill-founded. 
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A com womise was arnved at, the judges, as a lody, undertakin^iA^ tQ exer- 
cise any testing powef for the*present| WflSle tly GoveAiment undertook to 
introduce s|j|ch legislation ^ migfit reifove all dmbt about the positiofi of the 
* fudges. Nothing more 11^ heard of tl^ matter tul thwsth of^ebmary, 1898, 
when Chief justice Kotze, acting quite ibart from his brotkjfl judges, addhressed 
a lefttb to the Pre.sident, de|larhig than as the Gevemment had^ violated ks 
pledg^, t]2e cempro&ii^ was at an end, and l;^t he should in fMre exercise a 
testing p^wer in respd;t of measures ai^iwa^utions passed b>^|he Volksraa^. 
7 h^Voll^sraad session ended iff Movem^r, Mr. KotSe^at that timS making no 
protest. l\ree months later, ^whAi tHi generqj result dif the presidential elec- 
tion must li||ve be^ known Ahe Wenouncd the Government for an alleged 
brfach of faith. The Governmen^responded t>y dismisiilK Irom office 
uncftr tne provisions of ala^ passed iim897. ^s a repj^, Mr. Kotze declared 
the Courts closed — a step highly caldhlated to prejudice both the political tnd 
convne^ciSl inttj^ests o^ the Republic. Vhe otHbr judges, however, whom^ 
Mr. Kotfe had^pever consulted, declined altogether to aOcept his view of th« 
situation, and kept the Courts open. The incident caused no real excitement 
either in Pretoria or Johannesbm ▼, while the Bench is now probably stronger 
^hapJt WM before. Mr. Gregwwski, the Acting Ch^*J'iI»ice, is as good a 
lawyer^ as* Mr. Kotze, while the addition to ^e Benchjpf Mt. Reitz, for several 
years Chidf Justice and afterwards PresidAt of the Orange Tree State, has 
given it a marked distinction. That Mr. potze^s ac^dli was highly calculated 
to embarrass the Government, there can be no dembt. Whether he intended 
to eiAibarrass the Gov|mment is a mUl^r of epinioi^ 
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